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JOHN WESLEY IN TRAINING’ 


Joun TELForpD 


Dorking, England 


Joun THorovp resigned his Fellowship at Lincoln College on May 
3, 1725. As heir to a baronetcy he had neither wish nor legal right to 
retain the Fellowship granted to him on June 23, 1724, as “eximia spe 
juvenis, genere clarus, politiore litteratura et suavissimis moribus 
clarior.” His ten months’ tenure yielded him £13 Os. 6d., which he gave to 
the college, and in 1772 he subscribed £100 to increase the salary of the 
Bible Clerk. 

His removal was a loss to the college, but it sent a man of high char- 
acter out into Society, where he was sorely needed. The Hon. G. Gran- 
ville wrote to his sister on November 1, 1738: “According to your desire, 
I have inquired after our ‘new star of righteousness’; he does deserve in 
every particular the character you give of him. His name is Thorold. 
He has a very plentiful fortune—three thousand a year at present, and 
will have ten after his father’s death, a married man and five children. 
He preaches twice a week, Monday and Friday, reads a chapter out of 
the Bible, and then explains every word of it. He has got a young 
gentleman from Oxford to live with him, who follows his example: they 
leave this country very soon, and don’t return hither till spring.” 

Thorold wrote three theological treatises, which show how much he 
was interested in religious questions, as, indeed, became the great-grand 
father of two English bishops—-Doctor Thorold of Winchester and 
Doctor Trollope of Nottingham. 

But, if Lincoln lost one.star of righteousness, it gained another, for 
John Wesley succeeded to the vacant Fellowship. 

When Doctor Morley was approached on the subject, he replied, “I 
will inquire into Mr. Wesley’s character.” The result was that he gave 


* This article also appears in The London Quarterly Review, January, 1929, of which 
Mr. Telford is the editor. 
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* This article also appears in The London Quarterly Review, January, 1929, of which 
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him leave to stand, and used all his influence on his behalf. “You are 
infinitely obliged,” wrote the Rector of Epworth, “to that generous man.” 
Wesley’s father had mentioned the Fellowship on January 26, before 
Thorold resigned. He reports in July, “I waited on Doctor Morley, and 
found him more civil than ever. I will write to the Bishop of Lincoln 
again, and to your brother Samuel the next post. Study hard lest your 
opponents beat you.” 

Wesley’s letters from Christ Church now “carried a savour of reli- 
gion, which before they had wanted.” They greatly pleased his father, 
who told him, “If you be what you write, you and I shall be happy, and 
you will much alleviate my misfortune.” Wesley’s new seriousness had 
given his opponents opportunity for ridicule, but his father bids him 
take courage. “As to the gentlemen candidates you mention, does any- 
body think the devil is dead, or asleep, or that he has no agents left? 
Surely virtue can bear being laughed at. ‘The Captain and Master 
endured something more for us before he entered into glory, and unless 
we track his steps, in vain do we hope to share his glory with him.” 

His election on March 17, 1726, was unanimous. His father paid 
£12 into Doctor Morley’s account at Gainsborough, near which lay the 
rector’s living at Scotton. This left Samuel Wesley not much more than 
£5 to keep his family from the end of March till after harvest. “What 
will be my own fate God knows. Sed passi graviora. Whatever I am, 
my Jack is Fellow of Lincoln.” John was now in smooth water. Several 
of his debts were paid by his timely help, the expenses of his treat were 
defrayed, and he had above £10 left. It was a family triumph as well 
as a personal one. He tells his brother Samuel that he owes his success 
“chiefly, not to say wholly, to your interest.” 

Wesley was greatly impressed by his new colleagues. “As far as I 
have observed, I never knew a college besides ours, whereof the members 
were so perfectly satisfied with one another, and so inoffensive to the 
other part of the university. All I have yet seen of the Fellows are both 
well-natured and well-bred; men admirably disposed as well to preserve 
peace, and good neighborhood among themselves, as to promote it wher- 
ever else they have any acquaintance.” That estimate was amply con- 
firmed by a quarter of a century’s experience. 

We may now return to Doctor Morley’s inquiry into Wesley’s char- 
acter. What manner of man was it who gained the unanimous approval 
of the Fellows? He had left his home at Epworth when ten years and 
seven months old, but he bore already the stamp of character. His 
mother had seen to that in her Thursday night talks. His escape from 
the fire in 1709 led her to resolve, “I do intend to be more particularly 
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careful of the soul of this child, that thou hast so mercifully provided 
for, than ever I have been, that I may do my endeavor to instill into his 
mind the principles of thy true religion and virtue. Lord, give me grace 
to do it sincerely and prudently, and bless my attempts with good suc- 
cess.” The effect of that training was seen when his father admitted him 
to the Lord’s Supper at the age of eight. He was already a creature of 
reason as well as religion. His father bears witness: “Our Jack would 
not attend to the most pressing necessities of nature unless he could give 
a reason for it.” He told him: “Child, you think to carry everything by 
dint of argument; but you will find how very little is ever done in the 
world by close reason.” 

Such was the grown boy who entered Charterhouse on January 28, 
1714, the year when the school reached its centenary. He had been nomi- 
nated on May 12, 1711, by the Duke of Buckingham. His head master, 
Dr. Thomas Walker (1679-1728), was expert in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, and had turned out such pupils as Steele, Addison, Law, Bishop of 
Carlislc; Benson, Bishop of Gloucester; and Doctor Davies, President 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Wesley’s regularity and application won 
him special favor. Andrew Tooke, who was then usher, succeeded Wa)ker 
as head master. He was Gresham Professor of Geometry and Fellow of 
the Royal Society. The Lincolnshire boy made good use of his oppor- 
tunities, and, despite the fact that the elder scholars took their meat from 
the younger ones, leaving Wesley little but bread to eat for his first four 
years, he believed the privation “laid the foundation of lasting health.” 
A glimpse of his high spirit appears in the interview with Doctor Sachev- 
erell. Samuel Wesley had written the speech which the doctor delivered 
at the close of his trial, and thought he might give his son letters of 
recommendation to Christ Church, where he had strong influence. John 
“found him alone, as tall as a maypole, and as fine as an archbishop.” 
Sacheverell looked at the little grown boy disdainfully. “You are too 
young to go to the university ; you cannot know Greek and Latin yet. Go 
back to school.” Wesley told Alexander Knox: “I looked at him as David 
looked at Goliath, and despised him in my heart. I thought, ‘If I do 
not know Greek and Latin better than you, I ought to go back to school 
indeed.’ I left him, and neither entreaties nor commands could have again 
brought me back to him.” That is Wesley to the life. 

His religion did not fare so well at Charterhouse as his scholarship. 
He confesses that he was much more negligent of outward duties, and 
almost continually guilty of outward sins, though they were not scandal- 
ous in the eyes of the world. He adds, however, that he still read his 
Bible and said his prayers morning and night. 
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Charterhouse had laid the foundations; Christ Church turned Wes- 
ley into a finished scholar. He entered in June, 1720, a week after his 
seventeenth birthday. He had £40 a year as a Charterhouse scholar. 
Under Doctor Wigan and Mr. Sherman, who both made his tutorial fees 
as light as possible, he gained ground steadily, till, at the age of twenty- 
one, he is described as “the very sensible and acute collegian, baffling every 
man by the subtleties of logic, and laughing at them for being so easily 
routed ; a young fellow of the finest classical taste, of the most liberal and 
manly sentiments.” He was gay and sprightly; a wit and a budding 
poet. He loved riding and walking, was an expert swimmer, and some- 
times had two hours’ play at tennis, or a game at chess, cards, or back- 
gammon. At Wroot he also enjoyed some shooting. 

The days of deeper seriousness were now dawning. The college 
porter at Christ Church set him thinking, in a confidential talk. “You 
thank God,” said the gay student, “when you have nothing to wear, 
nothing to eat, no bed to lie upon. What else do you thank him for?” 
“I thank him,” was the reply, “that he has given me my life and being, 
and a heart to love him, and a desire to serve him.” Wesley thus realized 
that there was more in religion than he had yet discovered. He began 
to think about taking Orders, and closely studied The Imitation of 
Christ and Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. He won his first 
convert through some searching words at the funeral of a young lady, 
which he and a friend attended at Saint Mary’s Church one summer 
evening in 1725. On the following September 19 he was ordained deacon 
at Christ Church Cathedral by Dr. Potter, Bishop of Oxford, who had 
himself been Fellow of Lincoln from 1694 to 1706 and was Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1737 to 1747. 

He was examined for Orders on a Thursday. The Oxford diary 
has an important entry on September 19, 1725: “Morning: was ordained 
Deacon by the Bishop of Oxford. Afternoon, walked in Trinity Garden. 
Collected Dr. Bennet; heard Mr. Beer on the Holy Ghost teaching the 
Apostles. Collected Beer. Sat at Burman’s: read Bp Burnet of his 
own times. Disputed warmly of a trifle.” He preached his first sermon 
at South Leigh, three miles from Witney, on the following Sunday. How 
busy he was kept as a young cleric is seen from various entries. On 
October 23, “Rode to Shipton.” Next morning, “Preached, read prayers, 
baptized a child, and married a couple. Afternoon: preached, read 
prayers twice.” ‘Two successive days he is reading at the Bodleian. “At 
Lincoln D. T.” Mr. Curnock thought might mean “Dined with Thorold.” 

During his final six months at Christ Church he studied his classics 
carefully, read his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament, and was busy 
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with Clarendon and Burnet’s Histories, Berkeley, and Locke. Books on 
physics, poetry, and theology are all noted in the diary. He made care- 
ful “collections” or epitomes of his reading which were of service up to 
the end of his life. Wesley never lost his love for his first college. 
“Having an hour to spare on October 14, 1778, I walked to Christ 
Church, for which I cannot but still retain a peculiar affection. What 
lovely mansions are these! What is wanting to make the inhabitants of 
them happy? That without which no rational creature can be happy— 
the experimental knowledge of God.” 

The diary now contains another memorable entry: “Thursday, 
March 17 [1726] was elected Fellow of Lincoln. V.F. Wrote an epistle 
to Dr. Morley, waited on the Fellows separately. Dined at Lincoln and 
sat there.” There was no doubt of his scholarship, his ability, his fine 
spirit, and his religious principle. The college received him with open 
arms. Up till now he had never known what it was to be free from finan- 
cial embarrassment. His education had been a tax on his hard-pressed 
father. Now he was fairly launched. For six months a new Fellow 
enjoyed no emoluments. Wesley, however, obtained leave of absence, and 
on April 21 set out for Wroot. The first day he rode to Banbury; the 
next his quarters were at the Spread Eagle at Burhill. Saturday’s note 
is “Home: all well V.F.”. On Sunday he read prayers twice. He was 
now his father’s curate. He returned to Oxford to preach the sermon 
in St. Michael’s Church on September 29, which was always delivered by 
one of the Fellows of Lincoln. He entered on possession of the spacious 
and pleasant room round whose wall crept the vine that came to be called 
by his name. It never looked so attractive as it does to-day, paneled 
with linenfold woodwork of the sixteenth century. That transformation 
is due to the generosity of American Methodists, under the untiring zeal 
of Bishop Hamilton, Chancellor of the American University, and his 
artist brother, who not only fitted up the room in a way that delights all 
who see it, but painted a masterly replica of Romney’s famous portrait— 
now in America—to hang upon the walls. 

Wesley’s first winter here was a busy one. On November 6 he was 
chosen Greek lecturer and Moderator of the classes. When he proceeded 
as Master of Arts on February 14, 1727, his three lectures in the dispu- 
tation for his degree gained him considerable reputation. One was on 
natural philosophy—‘De Anima Brutorum”—which evidently left him 
with a strong persuasion that “the brute creation” was to be raised even- 
tually to a higher state (Sermon 60); one on moral philosophy—*‘De 
Julio Cesare” ; and a third on religion—*De Amore Dei.” 

When he determined to become a real Christian he tried to influence 
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his friends at Christ Church, but without success. “I found, by sad 
experience, that even their harmless conversation, so called, damped all 
my good resolutions. I saw no possible way of getting rid of them, 
unless it should please God to remove me to another college. He did so, 
in a manner contrary to all expectation. I was elected Fellow of a 
college where I knew not one person.” He was now able to choose com- 
panions who were likely “to help him on the way to heaven.” The con- 
versation of one or two friends had first taken away his relish for most 
other pleasures. He regarded company as “the most elegant entertain- 
ment next to books,” and that feeling, as Dr. Johnson bore witness long 
afterwards, he never lost. Now, however, he prized most highly the com- 
pany of those who had a religious turn of thought. He had begun to 
redeem the time by rising an hour earlier in the morning and going into 
company an hour later in the evening. Soon the alarum clock drew 
him out of his little bedroom at four every morning, and thus served the 
world by adding more than twenty years to his working life. 

August, 1727, found Wesley again in Lincolnshire as his father’s 
curate. There the next two years were spent. In October he went up 
- to Oxford on election business, at the request of the Rector, whose never- 
failing kindness made him say, “I can refuse Dr. Morley nothing.” On 
December 12, 1727, he was one of the four stewards at the annual dinner 
of Old Carthusians on Founder’s Day. There were eighty-four guests, 
and £92 11s. was spent on the banquet. On July 27, 1728, he was 
ordained priest by Dr. Potter in Christ Church Cathedral, and in June, 
1729, he spent two months at the University, where the little Society of 
Methodists had gathered under his brother Charles’ wing at Christ 
Church. He was now needed at Lincoln College. Dr. Morley wrote on 
October 21, 1729, that discipline and good government made it necessary 
for the Junior Fellows who were chosen as Moderators-to attend per- 
sonally to the duties of their office unless they could get some other Fellow 
to preside for them. Richard Hutchins, who was Rector from 1755 to 
1781, filled Mr. Fenton’s place in order that he might not have to give 
up his perpetual curacy, but there was no one to relieve Wesley, so 
that he had to return. “We hope,” wrote Dr. Morley, “it may be as 
much for your advantage to reside at College as where you are, if you 
take pupils, or can get a curacy in the neighbourhood of Oxon. Your 
father may certainly have another curate, though not so much to his 
satisfaction; yet we are persuaded this will not move him to hinder your 
return to College, since the interest of college and obligation to statute 
require it.” 

Wesley returned on November 22, 1729. The next six years were 
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spent at Lincoln, until he sailed for Georgia on October 21, 1735. Dr. 
Morley put eleven pupils under his care. They were resident throughout 
the year, and Wesley lectured to them every day save Sunday. He con- 
trolled all their conduct. His object was to make them both scholars and 
Christians. He himself had a superlative contempt for “a college drone.” 
The late Rev. Andrew Clark, Fellow of Lincoln and afterwards Rector of 
Great Leighs, Essex, gave me many details of Wesley’s Fellowship days. 
The buttery books show that he was charged from 2s. 3d. to 13s. 3d. a 
week for beer, bread, butter, and cheese, which were much the same as 
the charges for other resident Fellows. He was lecturer in Greek from 
1729 to 1734, in philosophy from 1730 to 1735. The size of the college 
is shown in 1747, when, besides the rector and twelve Fellows, there were 
nine scholars, twenty exhibitioners and about seventy other students. 
The moderator had to preside and arbitrate at the public disputations, 
which in those days formed a chief part of university education. The 
Fellow learnt as much in this way as the students. Every day had its 
disputation. Wesley says, “I could not avoid acquiring hereby some 
degree of experience in arguing, and especially in discerning and point- 
ing out well-covered and plausible fallacies. I have since found abundant 
reason to bless God for giving me this honest art. By this, when men 
have wedged me in by what they call demonstrations, I have been many 
times able to dash them in pieces; in spite of all its covers, to touch the 
very point where the fallacy lay; and it flew open in a moment.” The 
Methodist leader had to face some redoubtable opponents in later years, 
but he never had to lower his flag. Lincoln had armed him for such en- 
counters in his six years of tutorial life. 

The college rendered a still greater service to the cause of religion. 
It made Wesley the Father of the Holy Club. Its first members were 
the two Wesleys, William Morgan of Christ Church, and Robert Kirkham 
of Merton. Others gradually joined it, and Marshall Clayton’s picture 
shows how well Wesley’s room was fitted to be the headquarters of this 
first Methodist society. Gambold draws a fine portrait of the presiding 
genius. 


“Mr. John Wesley was always the chief manager, for which he was very 
fit; for he not only had more learning and experience than the rest, but he was 
blest with such activity as to be always gaining ground, and such steadiness 
that he lost none. What proposals he made to any were sure to charm them, 
because they saw him always the same. What supported this uniform vigour 
was the care he took to consider well of every affair before he engaged in it, 
making all his decisions in the fear of God, without passion, humour, or self- 
confidence; for, though he had naturally’ a very clear apprehension, yet his 
exact prudence depended more on humanity and singleness of heart.” 
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There was something of authority in his countenance, but every one was 
free to speak his mind and he listened to them as carefully as they did to 
him. That description aptly represents Wesley to the end of his life. 

The friends spent every evening together from six to nine. After 
prayer they studied the Bible or the classics, reviewed the work of the 
day, and talked over their plans for to-morrow. On August 24, 1730, 
William Morgan told them he had visited a man in prison, and felt how 
much good might be done by teaching the prisoners. He spoke of this 
again and again, till at last John and Charles Wesley went with him to 
the Castle. They now resolved to go there once or twice a week. Then 
they began to visit the sick and to care for the children. John Wesley 
sent his father an account of these works of charity, which led the veteran 
to recall his own visits to the Castle as an undergraduate. “And now, as 
to your own designs and employments, what can I say less of them than 
valde probo; and that I have the highest reason to bless God that He 
has given me two sons in Oxford, to whom He has given grace and courage 
to turn the war against the world and the devil, which is the best way to 
conquer them.” The college authorities put no bar on this work, though 
Oxford did not fail to invent satirical titles for the company: The Meth- 
odists, The Reforming Club, The Godly Club, The Holy Club, Sacramen- 
tarians, Bible Moths, Supererogation Men, and Enthusiasts. Their 
wise old counselor at Epworth, the Archbishop of the Holy Club, bade 
them take courage: “Bear no more sail than is necessary, but steer 
steady.” 

Oxford really made Wesley a master of popular religious address. 
He told Samuel Furly in 1764: “When I talked to plain people in the 
Castle or the town, I observed they gaped and stared. This quickly 
obliged me to alter my style and adopt the language of those I spoke to.” 
He once preached a highly finished sermon to a country congregation, 
who listened with open mouths; he saw that they did not understand, and 
struck out some of the hard expressions. Their mouths were now only 
half open. Wesley then read his sermon to an intelligent servant, who 
was to tell him whenever she did not understand. Her “Stop, sir,” 
came so often that he grew impatient, but he put a plain word over every 
hard one, and found, when he preached, that his congregation understood 
every word. Wesley was in full accord with John Richard Green, whose 
experience among the East End poor made him agree with Edward 
Denison that “high thinking” put into plain English was more likely to 
tell on a dock laborer than all the gospel sermons in the world, though 
he would have added that the gospel itself was the highest thinking, and 
needed the plainest language fully to set it forth, 
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He tells his mother on August 17, 1733: “The thing that gives 
offense here, is the being singular with regard to time, expense, and 
money. This is evident beyond exception, from the case of Mr. Smith, 
one of our Fellows, who no sooner began to husband his time, to retrench 
unnecessary expenses, and to avoid his irreligious acquaintance, but he 
was set upon, by not only all those acquaintance, but by many others 
too, as if he had entered into a conspiracy to cut all their throats; 
though to this day he has not advised any single person, unless in a word 
or two and by accident, to act as he did in any of those instances.” Wes- 
ley reports to his father in 1734 that he has no such thing as a trifling 
visitant, except about an hour in a month, “when I invite some of the 
Fellows to breakfast.” 

Fifty-two of Wesley’s letters written from Lincoln College, before he 
went to Georgia, will appear in the first volume of the forthcoming edi- 
tion of his letters; seventeen were written from his room there in 1738, 
after his return from America. It is interesting to find the Father of the 
Holy Club engaged in his extraordinary correspondence with Mrs. Pen- 
darves. That brings out another side of Wesley’s nature, which made its 
appeal to cultivated women. He speaks of the soft emotion with which 
he glows while he considers himself as “conversing with a kindred soul of 
my Varanese,” and, in view of meeting the Granville sisters, “wonders 
when will Providence direct my feet to tread again that flowery path 
to virtue?” When that correspondence is at last published in full it will 
be seen that many s‘-ands went to the making up of John Wesley. His 
chivalry appears in the brave way that he championed his sister Hetty 
against their father, who was “inconceivably exasperated against her.” 
John stood out for the brilliant and ill-used daughter when the whole 
family was in arms against her. 

But the letter that cost him most pain to write was his refusal to 
take any steps towards becoming his father’s successor at Epworth. He 
knows no other place under heaven save Oxford where he can enjoy the 
continual presence of half a dozen persons nearly of his own judgment 
and engaged in the same studies, and have uninterrupted freedom from 
trifling acquaintance. Whenever he spent a week away from Oxford 
these blessings were exceedingly endeared to him. 

When at last he ventured to America he passed through sterner disci- 
pline. Disappointments there made him ready for the new light which 
came to him through Peter Béhler. He landed at Deal on February 1, 
1738: on the 11th he set out for Oxford with Béhler, and at Oxford on 
his second visit he was clearly convinced by Bohler of his want of saving 
faith. Next day he began to preach it to a prisoner under sentence of 
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death. His first letter from Lincoln College after his return to Eng- 
land was written to Lady Cox on March 7, and, fittingly enough, was an 
apologia for Oxford Methodism. The great experience at Aldersgate 
Street came on May 24, and, after his visit to Hernhuth, Wesley spent 
some time at Lincoln College in October and November. His heart had 
been “strangely warmed,” and his evangelical ministry had already begun 
to bear fruit. 

The statutes of the college required the Fellows to take the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity within seven years after they became M.A. If 
that proved inconvenient, the Fellow might be elected to a Fellowship 
which required its holder to study civil law. John Wesley was elected to 
this in July, 1736, and held it till 1751. We find him inquiring on June 
18, 1741, concerning the exercises for the B.D. After his work as evan- 
gelist began, he still kept touch with Oxford. On December 8, 1739, he 
is in his old room. “Here, musing on the things that were past, and 
reflecting how many that came after me were preferred before me, I 
opened my Testament on those words (Oh, may I never let them slip!) : 
‘What shall we say then?’” (Rom. 9. 30-32). He spent January 4 and 
5, 1740, at Oxford “in looking over the letters which I had received for 
the sixteen or eighteen years last past. How few traces of inward reli- 
gion are here! I found but one among all my correspondents who de- 
clared (what, I well remember, at that time I knew not how to under- 
stand) that God had ‘shed abroad His love in -his heart,’ and given 
him the ‘peace that passeth all understanding.’ But who believed his 
report? Should I conceal a sad truth, or declare it for the profit of 
others? He was expelled out of his Society as a madman; and, being dis- 
owned by his friends, and despised and forsaken of all men, lived obscure 
and unknown for a few months, and then went to Him whom his soul 
loved.” 

On January 31, 1751, Wesley went, at the pressing invitation of 
Dr. Isham, who succeeded Dr. Morley in 1751 as rector of Lincoln, to 
vote for a Member of Parliament, and, though his candidate was not 
elected, he says: “Yet I did not repent of my coming; I owe much more 
than this to that generous, friendly man who now rests from his labours” 
(Dr. Morley). Wesley married Mrs. Vazeille on February 18, 1751, 
and on June 1, 1751, sent in his resignation: “Ego, Johannes Wesley, 
Collegii Lincolniensis in Academia Oxoniensis Socius, quicquid mihi juris 
est in praedicta Societate, ejusdem Rectori et Sociis sponte ac libere 
resigno; illis universis et singulis perpetuam pacem ac omnimodum in 
Christo felicitatem exoptans.” 

The links were thus severed, but his love of Oxford never wavered. 
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On October 18, 1785, he writes: “I once more surveyed many of the gar- 
dens and delightful walks. What is wanting but the love of God to make 
this place an earthly paradise?” 

The two hundredth anniversary of Wesley’s admission to his Fel- 
lowship was kept on March 27, 28, and 29, 1926, when a memorial bust 
of him was placed outside his room. It was the gift of Methodists, who 
felt the greatness of their Church’s debt to Lincoln College, and is a 
replica of the bust in the National Portrait Gallery by Silvester, famous 
as a wax modeler of the time. Mrs. Esdaile—in announcing in The 
Times her discovery of the artist—says it has all the look of being taken 
from life, and the signs of advanced age, the lines in the forehead and 
the loose skin under the eyes, are marked as in no other portrait. The 
Bishop of Lincoln, who took part in the celebration, pointed out that 
Wesley instituted many things which had become the common practice of 
all churches, such as lay preachers and open-air preaching. Lincoln and 
Christ Church joined in doing honor to the man to whose training they 
had both made such memorable contributions. Bishop Johnson, who was 
at the celebration, suggested that American Methodists should make 
the bare and somewhat dingy room more worthy of its former owner. 
That led to the ceremony of September 10, 1928. 

One debt to Lincoln College is manifest to the whole Methodist world. 
It gave Wesley an independent status and a steady income, which en- 
abled him to pursue his career till Methodism was firmly rooted in Eng- 
land and Ireland. At the Leeds Conference of 1766 Wesley recalled that 
when some said to him, soon after November 1738, “Sir, we will not sit 
under you for nothing; we will subscribe quarterly,” Wesley replied, “I 
will have nothing; for I want nothing, My Fellowship supplies me with 
all, and more than I want.” Before Wesley resigned his Fellowship he 
had established his annual Conference, recruited the early Methodist 
preachers, faced and conquered many mobs, and sent forth Appeals and 
sermons which were making thoughtful men rejoice that a new force had 
risen to bring religion home to multitudes whom no other worker seemed 
able to reach. Richard Fleming founded Lincoln College as a nursery 
for champions of the church, and, though he never dreamed of such 
service as Wesley was to render, he cannot be denied his share in the 
preparation of England’s chief evangelist. 

As we think of Wesley’s text at the foundation of City Road Chapel, 
“What hath God wrought!” we cannot fail to wish still richer influence in 
training the world’s workers to three great institutions which helped to 
make John Wesley so mighty a blessing to the world. Long may Charter- 
house, Christ Church, and Lincoln College flourish! 
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FOR A BETTER CHURCH HYMNODY 
I. Tue Quest ror tHe Best Hymns 


Joun R. Van PEtt 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Tus discussion has its root and motive in the conviction that the 
current hymnody of the churches, both the words and the music, stands 
in urgent need of revision and improvement. The following reflections 
are offered in the earnest hope that some of my readers may be stirred 
up to enlist themselves in a comprehensive movement in behalf of a better 
church hymnody. It is quite unnecessary that we all entertain like opin- 
ions, even at the last. The one essential thing is that we all shall have 
a deep sense of the tremendous importance of Christian song and shall 
earnestly seek to gain a clear vision of what may be done to purify and 
ennoble it. 

The reader is invited to join in the quest for the best hymns and 
tunes. It is a lifelong quest; we shall be forever finding and still for- 
ever seeking. We are to consider first the quest for the best hymns, after- 
wards the quest for the best tunes. At the very outset, however, we need 
to inquire after the broad first principles that must control in all proper 
Christian hymnody. We need to know the marks by which gold may be 
distinguished from baser metal, whether in hymns or in tunes. 

A spirit of self-examination, revision, and reform pervades the whole 
Christian Church to-day. Currents of thought, which for a long time 
had been moving quietly though strongly, have, in these last tremendous 
years, been greatly intensified and brought to a crisis. In Russia the 
Orthodox Church, having fallen helpless to earth with the fall of the im- 
perial power, now in her ruin is made sensible of her spiritual impotence. 
Even the Roman Catholic Church, though still boasting herself semper 
eadem, has been forced to some measure of serious self-examination. How 
profoundly the whole Protestant world feels the need of a deeper and 
more comprehensive—and hence unifying—understanding of the Chris- 
tian truth and of the church’s task, let Stockholm and Lausanne testify. 
The most striking feature of the present situation is that Christian 
leaders everywhere now clearly perceive that the great problems of 
faith and order, and of life and work, are, in their very nature, ecumenic 
problems. Not one of our Christian problems can be solved in a sec- 
tarian way, but only in the spirit and practice of true catholicity. 
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The matter of public worship constitutes one of the church’s essen- 
tial and persistent problems; and, like all the rest, it is an ecumenic 
problem. Not, indeed, a sharply defined issue; not such a problem as 
could, at the present stage, demand special consideration at Stockholm 
or Lausanne. Nevertheless, the question how the church may most fitly 
order her worship is most truly an ecumenic question. For right wor- 
ship must give vital and genuine expression to the very essence of Chris- 
tianity—to our faith in God and to our sense of his will for the world. 
Our worship, in other words, must be truly catholic. Catholicity is spir- 
itual universality. It is a category of the spiritual, not of the physical, 
realm. Not physical ubiquity but universal spiritual validity constitutes 
essential catholicity. Catholicity in worship cannot mean uniformity. 
True worship, being spiritual, cannot submit itself to the bondage of 
formalism. Yet obviously all who would join in common prayer and 
praise must agree in the use of certain forms. The problem of Chris- 
tian people in seeking to establish common worship is not to persuade 
people to submit to the use of an established liturgy, but to seek to dis- 
cover and develop those forms that prove themselves to be eminently 
fitted to give the fullest and most vital expression to our sense of the 
divine grace and truth. Forms and formulas thus developed are sure to 
make a powerful appeal and to find a wide acceptance. Moreover, they 
cannot but prove most welcome bonds of Christian fellowship; but they 
must never be laid as a yoke upon the necks of the freeborn children of 
grace. That nearly all Christian communions—at all events nearly ali 
worshiping congregations—do, in fact, use some established form of 
worship stands not at all in conflict with this principle of Christian 
liberty. The forms of common worship are a comfortable help, not a 
yoke. A truly spiritual—and therefore truly catholic—worship is such 
as shall, in the enjoyment of perfect freedom and in the use of a rich 
variety of forms, lift the worshipers above the narrow confines of sect 
and party and give them a deep sense of sharing in the boundless life of 
the universal church of Christ.. A sectarian spirit casts a blight upon 
worship, and hence upon the whole of life; a truly catholic spirit purifies, 
strengthens and exalts beth. 

Now all this has a particularly apt and significant bearing upon the 
question of the true ideal of Christian hymnody. We must make sure 
that our hymns breathe the spirit of true Christian catholicity. This 
is the same as to say: our hymns must be purely Christian. It is not the 
widest possible acceptance of a hymn that gives it the character of 
genuine catholicity ; that character is inherent in the spirit and content of 
a hymn. We must strive to purge the body of our hymnody of all that 
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does not have this character of pure, universal Christian reality. Even 
now, as all men agree, the clearest and most powerful expression of the 
spirit of unity and catholicity that the church has to show is found in 
her hymns and prayers. But just here we need to be on our guard lest 
we be deceived by the frequent assurance that in her hymnody, at least, 
the church has already realized essential unity. This is an enormous 
overstatement. The main branches of the church still show great dog- 
matic differences, and these differences are distinctly reflected in their 
hymns. Dogma is implicit in all strong hymns. In a really good hymn 
it cannot, of course, be brought forward as a cold, explicit formula— 
that would be intolerable, for it is not worship. For the same reason 
everything of the nature of theological disputation is foreign to wor- 
ship in song. Nevertheless, our Christian creed or dogma is implicit in 
every Christian hymn. Now there is dogma that is universal, common 
to all branches of the church; and there is-dogma that is sectarian. The 
greatest hymns, no matter from which branch of the church they spring, 
breathe the spirit of a true catholicity, in that they seek to give expres- 
sion in worship to that which is essential and universal in the Christian 
faith. 

A hymn, however, may itself be truly catholic in spirit and yet be 
unacceptable to some branch of the church; for it may be that the hymn 
comes into conflict with some sectarian trait in this or that quarter, and 
therefore gives offense. Luther’s “Ein’ feste Burg,” that “battle-hymn 
of the Reformation,” is catholic in spirit in spite of—or let us rather 
say, because of—its polemic against Rome. For Luther was struggling 
for the restoration of a purified church and so for a genuine catholicity. 
On the other hand, we should not fail to perceive the fatal limitations of 
many hymns. We need only call attention to the errors of Rome in her 
hymns to the Virgin and to the saints. But are there no Protestant 
hymns spoiled by a spirit of sectarian dogmatism? And doubtless many 
are marred by a narrowness of outlook or by a sentimental egoism. The 
really great hymns, however, go deep enough to touch the very springs 
of our faith and are broad enough to appeal, with more or less force, 
to all true believers. 

Happily, the best thought and feeling in the church tend gradually 
to eliminate the hymns which for any cause seem unfit to be brought as 
an offering before the throne of divine grace. Yet it cannot be denied 
that nearly all current hymn-books still harbor many hymns which are 
quite unworthy the acceptance and use that they enjoy. And let no one 
fancy that we are forced to content ourselves with poor hymns because 
of the want of better ones. Every poor hymn that we retain is taking up 
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the room that might have been given to something noble and inspiring 
which we have unwittingly passed by. 

The character of catholicity, which no accepted hymn should fall 
short of, might be so conceived as to imply that it would be well if all 
churches of a common tongue should agree upon the use of just the 
same hymns. That would be very far from my meaning. ‘The several 
denominations, having different traditions, naturally develop somewhat 
different tastes in hymnody. So long as each church keeps itself strictly 
within the bounds of that which is genuinely good, these variations in 
usage are in no way objectionable. It is natural and right that a Meth- 
odist hymn-book should include a larger number of Wesleyan hymns than 
other denominations would care to use; only that it behooves us to be 
particularly careful to select the very best from that source. At the 
same time there is reason to rejoice in the fact that the number of hymns 
common to all evangelical denominations has been steadily growing for 
many years. In English-speaking countries there are in current use 
to-day about forty church hymnals of some importance. While the 
number of hymns common to them all is rather small, it is a very sig- 
nificant fact that more than one hundred hymns are to be found in nearly 
all. There would be no difficulty in selecting one hundred hymns that 
would be frankly accepted by the leaders of all evangelical denominations. 

The idea of catholicity in hymns might be understood in a sense so 
broad as to include the esthetic element. It was not so intended here. 
And yet, surely,-along with the demand for religious depth, purity, and 
catholicity, we must henceforth insist upon a higher standard of liter- 
ary excellence in our hymns. A good many of those in common use are 
very weak and clumsy. We do not need them; there are always better 
ones at hand to take their places. Yet I do not argue for extreme 
fastidiousness. Religious depth and fervor sometimes quite overbalance 
minor literary faults. On this ground Phillips Brooks once successfully 
contended for the retention of “How firm a foundation,” which some 
would have excluded on literary grounds. 

Each new stage in the church’s onward march should bring with it its 
own new song. In this matter, however, we are powerless, except as we 
-wait upon the Lord. The Spirit breathes where he will. If, for a sea- 
son, God puts no new song into our mouth, it must be because our faith 
and love do not abound as they must, when God has led us into the fuller 
light of his countenance. And as we wait patiently on the Lord, let us 
sing the old songs of Zion which cannot grow old. In eras of great 
refreshing from the Lord, as the Reformation and the Methodist Revival, 
floods of song have burst forth from the hearts of God’s people. Let us 
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pray that it may be so again.’ In the meantime, let us look encouragingly 
upon the production of new hymns. Here, just as with prophesyings, we 
must not quench the Spirit. But neither should we be too lightly swept 
away by novelties. Let us rather prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good. Yes, emphatically: hold fast that which is good. In our 
attitude toward hymns new and old we should be on our guard against 
snares on the right hand and on the left. It is hard to say which is 
the more injurious: to be over-ready to take up with every new fancy 
or to cling to the old with an unreasoning prepossession that refuses to 
pay heed to any new voices. The first has been and still is the grievous 
fault of certain religious circles in America; the second the fault of the 
dominating forces of the Protestant national churches of Germany. For 
more than a generation scarcely one new hymn was admitted to their 
official hymn-books. But then: very few new hymns were written! 
Naturally enough (one might reply); why write that which is fore- 
doomed to be rejected? 

It is felt on every hand that in this age of the awakened social 
conscieusness we suffer from a dearth of worthy hymns of social service. 
A good many hymns have been written to meet this demand. Astonish- 
ingly few of them, however, have made a place for themselves in the 
hearts of the people. The most of them are sad failures. What can be 
the reason for this state of things? It cannot be that the poetry of the 
social passion shows a general literary inferiority. I believe the true 
explanation is to be found in another quarter. The hymns of social 
service which have been accepted with eagerness and enthusiasm are 
genuine hymns of the Christian faith. Too many of those that fail to 
inspire us are little more than humanitarian rhapsodies. A true Chris- 
tian hymn is God-centered and God-breathing. It is not our own love 
that we should sing, but the love of God. Whatever of true love we have 
or know is of God ; we love because he first loved. Among our best hymns 
of social service are North’s “Where cross the crowded ways of life” and 
Gladden’s “O Master, let me walk with thee”; and they are through and 
through religious. Even more stirring are two hymns by G. K. Chester- 
ton and H. S. Hollard, respectively: “O God of earth and altar” and 
“Judge eternal, throned in splendor.” These and others of kindred 
nature are true and inspiring Christian hymns because they lead us to 
serve God in serving our fellow men and to give God the glory. 

Very closely related to the new social consciousness is the new 
Christian thinking concerning one’s own country and concerning other 
nations. To be a Christian in the full light of to-day means to love one’s 
own country quite as devotedly as ever patriot of old could love it, yet 
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with a deeper and larger vision of the universal kingdom of Christ upon 
earth. We are learning to be true “world Christians” and at the same 
time better patriots. Our deepened and enlarged vision must find clear 
expression in our hymns. 

When we stand up to praise our God, we must remind ourselves that 
he is no respecter of persons, or race, or color; and we must learn to 
worship him according to his will. As we give humble thanks to God 
for the mercies he has shown us as a people, having set us up to be a 
beacon-light to the nations, we must still have him in awe; for he is the 
Judge of all nations, who puts down the mighty and exalts the lowly 
according to his own righteous will. God has not made us all of one 
nation, or tongue, or race; but he has made us of one blood, and has 
appointed the nations their times and bounds, bidding us learn, as chil- 
dren of the One Father, to dwell together in true brotherhood upon the 
face of the whole earth. All this we must put into our songs. It must 
ring out so clearly that no fellow worshiper can miss the note. And as 
yet there is a scarcity of hymns that sound the note with a force com- 
mensurate with the greatness of the theme. 

Such seem to me to be the fundamental principles that should control 
the church in its endeavor to build up a body of hymns elect and precious. 
All that has been said may be briefly summed up in a single comprehen- 
sive statement: Our chosen hymns should be purely and comprehensively 
Christian, of the noblest literary form, and adequate to meet the present 
state of human life and its needs—social, national, and international. 
All the newer hymnals of any eminence show evidence of the desire of their 
compilers to meet just these demands. We cannot but be thankful for the 
progress made in recent years, yet many of us feel that we are still only 
in the earlier stages of a great movement of advance and reform in 
church hymnody. 

We may now take up the more concrete inquiry as to the right 
procedure in our quest for the best hymns. First of all I would urge 
that our choice of hymns should be based upon thorough historical 
research. This, it would seem, all compilers would accept as axiomatic. 
That many of them, however, have had no proper conception of their 
duty in this matter is only too evident. The historical research which all 
compilers of hymn-books should hold themselves bound to carry out must 
involve the following essential things: (1) Acquainting oneself with the 
representative hymns of the Christian ages, according to their periods, 
the ecclesiastical and theological soil from which they sprang, and the 
personality of their individual authors. (2) An inquiry into the use and 
influence of the hymns severally regarded. (3) An inquiry into the fond- 
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ness of the people for the individual hymns. (A “plebiscite” of this sort 
can prove helpful, if judiciously used; otherwise it may prove thoroughly 
pernicious.) (4) Strictest criticism of the materials thus gathered and 
assorted. 

We are to-day borne forward on an ever-rising tide of interest in 
hymns. To gain a good understanding of the present situation and 
tendencies in church hymnody a survey of past movements is indispens- 
able. Above all, it is necessary that we become familiar with the develop- 
ments in this field since the year 1861. That date marks the beginning 
of an epoch now closed. It was brought in by the appearance of the 
original edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern. Slight and inadequate 
as that little book now seems, its success and influence were very extraor- 
dinary. It introduced a new type of hymn-tune, which, though now much 
spoken against, enjoyed enormous popular favor for nearly four decades. 
It also effected marked changes in the type of hymns chosen. Many of 
the hymns were “ancient”—Latin and Greek hymns very freely though 
rather skillfully translated into English. Very many of the “modern” 
hymns offered were new productions accurately reflecting the Anglican 
high-churchmanship of the time, but in many instances falling short of a 
reasonable standard of richness of thought and robustness of style. 
The other “modern” hymns were taken chiefly from well-known English 
sources, but the selection now seems astonishingly restricted and unsatis- 
factory. Later editions of the book—the Complete Edition appeared in 
1889—brought enlargements and improvements. In spite of its defects 
(which now seem so obvious) and in spite of the rivalry of other Anglican 
hymnals (The Hymnary, The Hymnal Companion, and especially Church 
Hymns), Hymns Ancient and Modern gained a wonderful ascendancy in 
the Church of England and exerted, especially in the musical way, an 
immense influence over the hymnody of all Protestant churches in the 
English-speaking world. 

In the same period in which the hymnody of the Hymns Ancient and 
Modern type was flourishing most vigorously in the Church of England 
and even beyond her borders, another and very different movement in 
Christian song was captivating vast numbers of people in America and 
Great Britain. After certain experimental stages in evangelistic song 
the “gospel hymns” in the seventies leaped into immense popularity under 
the leadership of P. P. Bliss. After Bliss’s premature and sudden death 
in 1877 Ira D. Sankey, in association with D. L. Moody, became the 
leading exponent of this manner of “gospel singing.” That this type of 
Christian song has—in principle, at least—a good right in the worship of 


God and in the work of his kingdom cannot be denied. Some of the 
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earlier gospel hymns were a means of great blessing. With some worthy 
exceptions, the later output of the school shows gross deterioration, not 
to say positively vicious tendencies. But here, as everywhere, we must 
prove all things and hold fast that which is good. Yet, after all, the 
really good is an astonishingly small quantity. And, at all events, very 
few hymns of this type can be fitted to the use of the congregation in 
stated public worship. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century there set in a power- 
ful reaction in the domain of church song. It had almost nothing to do 
with the “gospel hymns”—the leaders of the new movement evidently 
regarded them as a negligible quantity; it was directed against the type 
of hymnody represented by Hymns Ancient and Modern, chiefly, no doubt, 
against the music of the Dykes-Barnby-Stainer school, but also against a 
large portion of the hymns in common use. The insistent demand was 
made for a more robust spirit and a higher literary standard in the 
hymns. Yet the reform movement was not altogether homogeneous. The 
splendid Yattendon Hymnal (1899), edited by Dr. Robert Bridges, now 
poet-laureate, and Mr. H. E. Wooldridge, represented in the main a 
reaction toward classical standards. In some other quarters more stress 
was laid upon discovering or producing new things. The year 1904 is 
marked by the appearance of three important new hymnals, all of them 
radical revisions of older beoks. The Methodist Hymn-Book is certainly 
a very much finer book than its immediate predecessor, but it can hardly 
be said to represent a reform movement. Even the new edition of “Church 
Hymns” was not very pronounced in its reform tendencies. The new 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, on the other hand, took a somewhat bolder 
stand, especially in the selection of the tunes. But the book, although so 
far superior to the old edition, was rejected by most parishes just because 
so many unfamiliar tunes had been substituted for the “old favorites.” 
It was not until the appearance of the English Hymnal in 1906 that the 
reform movement in English hymnody asserted itself with decision and 
power. (The Yattendon Hymnal of 1899 was, to be sure, quite as radi- 
cal as the English Hymnal, but it was not designed for parish use.) 
Doubtless the great significance of this new hymnal lies chiefly in its 
music, but the hymns, too, were selected with much care. The Oxford 
Hymn Book (1908) is another notable collection. It contains very few 
recent hymns, and not one, old or new, that falls below a high standard. 
Other British hymnals that deserve notice for their choice of hymns are 
Horder’s Worship Song (less satisfactory musically), Public School 
Hymn Book, A Students’ Hymnal, Songs of Praise, and The Church 
Hymnary (Presbyterian). Some of these are more significant for their 
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tunes than for their hymns. I would call special attention to Songs of 
Praise. It is almost as remarkable for the selection of hymns as for the 
quality of the music. Turning now to our own country, one is bound to 
record a marked deepening of interest in church song in the last two 
decades. Our Methodist Hymnal was put forth more than two decades 
ago (in 1905). I cordially recognize its merits; it is a far better book 
than the hymnal of 1878. Yet I believe its inadequacy for the needs 
of to-day and to-morrow is greater than the inadequacy of the old book 
at the time it was to be superseded. Since 1905 a number of useful 
hymnals have been published. The most of them mark no distinct advance, 
being essentially mere variations of a familiar type. Several of the latest, 
however, do reveal an earnest desire to meet the special needs of the new 
day, especially in relation to social and international problems. For this 
they are to be most warmly praised; but in their eagerness to satisfy the 
demand some of them have admitted verses of very slight merit. And, 
with very few exceptions, these books show little or no advance in the 
character of the music. In both regards, the literary and the musical, 
Professor H. Augustine Smith’s latest book, the American Student 
Hymnal, seems much more significant than his earlier books. The Ameri- 
can hymnals issued within the last twenty years that seem to me to de- 
serve special recognition are these: The Hymnal (Presbyterian; edition 
of 1911); Christian Song, edited by Dr. L. F. Benson, who had been the 
general editor of the (Presbyterian) Hymnal of 1895 and 1911; the New 
Hymnal (Protestant Episcopal) ; the Riverdale Hymnal; and— in its own 
special way—the fine Harvard University Hymn Book. Professor 
Smith’s latest book, too, has some noteworthy excellences. The patient, - 
scholarly, and judicious work of Doctor Benson deserves praise above 
that of any other American hymnologist. 

These and all other modern hymnals of any distinction should be 
faithfully studied by those who would lead us onward to better things 
in our church hymnody. But the mere study of hymn-books, new or 
old, cannot be sufficient. This should be joined with an intensive his- 
torical study of hymnedy, not only of the English tongue but of every 
Christian tongue and of every age. As helps in this field Doctor Ben- 
son’s The English Hymnal and his recent little book The Hymnody of the 
Christian Church cannot be too highly recommended. Nor should anyone 
overlook Ninde’s The American Hymn, or Reeves’ The Hymn as Litera- 
ture, or Gillman’s The Evolution of the English Hymn. And yet doubt- 
less the one strictly essential way to gain a real understanding of the 
relative value of hymns is lovingly and patiently to observe them in actual 
use. This observation, however, must be far deeper and broader than 
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merely to note whether the,people like to sing this or that hymn. It must 
consider each hymn in all its various bearings upon the faith and life of 
the Christian community. 

In this day when all our opinions, customs, and traditions are sub- 
jected to an unsparing criticism, it is both fitting and necessary that we 
frankly and fearlessly set ourselves to the task of re-examining our own 
hymnal. The views that I venture to record here—in the present article 
regarding the hymns, in another regarding the tunes—are offered for 
earnest consideration. The building up of a worthy church hymnody 
is a matter for the broadest and freest co-operation. 

Before asking what hymns, old or new, deserve to be introduced into 
use in our church, we may do well to ask whether there are any that may, . 
with advantage, be left out. Now a hymn does not have to be positively 
poor to fall short of the standard of admission into a choice collection. 
We require, it may be, about 700 hymns for our use. But there are 
untold thousands of hymns extant, of which some few thousands may 
be called good. Therefore we are able, if we will, to choose not merely 
the good, but the best. But does our present ¢ollection include hymns 
unworthy of their high station? I feel that it does. Relatively few of 
the hymns that I deem unworthy are positively and offensively poor; the 
most of them are merely examples of the good displacing the better. I 
estimate that of the 727 hymns and doxologies in the book (apart from 
chants®nd occasional pieces) considerably more than 300 could be spared 
to advantage. The place of every one of them could be supplied with 
something really good. Some of them are so dull and feeble that nobody 
could possibiy feel an attachment for them. What, for example, could 
be weaker than “Religion is the chief concern of mortals here below” 
(314)? Or who would undertake to defend the literary crudity of 
“From all the dark places” (633)? Number 628 (“My heavenly home 
is bright and fair”) is scarcely better. And why do we still harbor such 
a hymn as “I would not live alway” (584), of which its author himself 
came to be ashamed? The unsuitableness of number 52 (“Silently the 
shades of evening”) to public worship is perfectly obvious; it can answer 
only a rather restricted private need. Numbers 20, 33, 35, 70, etc., may 
be rather less objectionable than those previously cited, yet they seem 
—more than a score of them—hopelessly poor. The most of the long 
list that I should set aside are fairly good hymns. Some of them, indeed, 
very good. I should part with some of them regretfully. And yet I, 
personally, should not be really parting with them; they would still be 
cherished in my memory. Among the hymns that I should feel bound thus 
to set aside are some that possess great intrinsic worth, but are not 
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of a sort to satisfy certain rightful demands of the present day. A 
good many of the excellent Pi le even some by Watts 
and Charles Wesley, fall into this category. Our hymnal shows 119 
numbers—almost one sixth of the total number in the book—by Charles 
Wesley. Even in a Methodist hymnai, which does well to preserve the 
best Methodist traditions, this seems an unreasonably large proportion. 
If the process of careful sifting should be applied to Watts and Wesley, 
it should certainly be applied to all lesser writers. 

The case of Charles Wesley brings me to another phase of our 
inquiry. Have we in our collection the very best of Watts, and Wesley, 
and Montgomery, and the other classic hymn-writers? In the case of 
several of these men I am persuaded we have not. Passing by the others, 
I will illustrate my contention by briefly outlining my own quest for the 
best of Charles Wesley. We, together with the other Methodist bodies, 
are the special custodians of the treasures he has bequeathed to us and to 
the church universal. We must take care lest some of his brightest gems 
lie hidden. Now, when I speak of “the best of Charles Wesley,” I 
mean, of course, the best for congregational worship. For there is much 
beauty and force in many of his pieces never designed for use in ordinary 
public services. He wrote verses on a great variety of occasions, public 
and private. He also wrote some stinging controversial pieces. No one 
seriously interested in Methodist history should neglect these poems now 
so seldom read or referred to. They contain, as do many of his ngw unre- 
garded hymns, brilliant passages—lines that will bear comparison with 
many of his best-known verses. The controversial poems are of a sort 
that belongs, happily, to a past age; but they are still very stirring and 
still retain something more than a mere historical interest. Our present 
quest, however, is simply for the best that Charles Wesley has to offer for 
the church’s use in our day. 

Nearly 600 of Charles Wesley’s hymns are to be found in hymn- 
books now in use in different parts of the world. They are found in the 
largest numbers, naturally, in the various Methodist hymn-books; but I 
know of no Protestant hymnal that has not some of them. I have found 
one of them—nameless there, of course—in one of the most popular of 
the Roman Catholic hymnals. Whoever will put himself to the trouble 
to study Charles Wesley in a relatively large way—say in the multi- 
tudinous array of his hymns offered in the Methodist Hymn-Book (Lon- 
don, 1904)—will be richly rewarded by being continually surprised by 
unexpected beauties and constantly refreshed by the warmth and vigor 
of a great Christian soul. Still, it is very doubtful whether even Meth- 
odist people can continue to use, to the best effect, so large a number of 
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Wesley’s hymns as their current hymnals contain. Even 100 hymns by 
a single writer, out of some 600 or 700 in an entire collection, would be 
an exceedingly large proportion. Within a narrower compass than that 
even this the greatest of English hymn-writers has been able to give ade- 
quate expression to his rich and glowing message. Granted that the 
reduction of the number of Wesley’s hymns in any Methodist collection 
would mean the omission of many a piece that stands above the level of 
some other admired and accepted writers, still it is better that, in the 
church’s great choir of the ages, no one voice should overbalance the rest. 
In certain branches of the church the psalms and hymns of Watts for a 
long time were more largely used than those of all other writers combined, 
while the Methodists chiefly sang Charles Wesley. The modern disposi- 
tion to drop from common use all but the best of the writings of these 
great men involves no injury to their just fame. It may rather prove 
a help. Indeed, so far as Wesley is concerned, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that he stands to-day in higher repute in the church universal 
than ever before. 

For a long time I was an interested observer of the use of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns in the various branches of the church. Only lately, how- 
ever, did I undertake to tabulate some of the results of my observations. 
I selected the twenty-five hymnals in extensive current use that seemed 
to me the most representative of all. This number includes twenty-four 
non-Methodist hymnals of the United States, Great Britain and Canada; 
the remaining one is our own hymnal. But to these I added a hymnal no 
longer in common use—the Methodist Hymnal of 1878. This last I did 
for the sake of a comparison of these two revisions of our official hymnal. 
Having first noted all the hymns by Charles Wesley to be found in the 
twenty-four non-Methodist collections, I arranged them according to the 
frequency of their occurrence in these hymnals. The table that I was then 
prepared to make assumed this form. In the first column are entered 
the first lines of the hymns—sixty-eight in number—in the order of the 
frequency of their occurrence. Then in separate columns devoted to the 
several hymnals (including our own hymnals of 1878 and 1905) the 
numbers are set down which show where the hymns are to be found in the 
different books. To this list of sixty-eight hymns I added twelve that 
seemed to me specially good. The whole made a list of eighty of Wes- 
ley’s hymns that seemed to me approximately his eighty best. The data 
thus set before one’s eyes have no necessary significance. “They prove 
nothing.” Certainly they prove nothing; but they are well fitted to pro- 
voke reflection. Let me call attention to several points of interest 
brought out by the table. 
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Of the 68 of Wesley’s hymns found in the 24 non-Methodist hymnals 
33 appear in the Hymns Ancient and Modern (edition of 1889 with the 
Supplement of 1916 added). ‘The “‘new edition” of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern contains 24 of them; Church Hymns, 26; the English Hymnal, 
18; Songs of Praise, 18; the Common Service Book (Lutheran), 20; the 
New Hymnal (Protestant Episcopal), 18; The Hymnal (Presbyterian), 
22; Public School Hymn Book, 23; Oxford Hymn Book, 26; Pilgrim 
Hymnal, 23. One of the American hymnals includes only 7 of Wesley’s 
hymns. The far-reaching consensus of opinion here brought to light is 
very interesting. That it is also really significant is borne in upon one’s 
mind the more one weighs and compares these hymns. There are about 
twenty-five of Wesley’s hymns that enjoy a very wide popularity in all 
Protestant communions; about a dozen of them may be called universal 
favorites. Four of these are rarely wanting in any modern collection. 


“Love divine, all loves excelling”; 
“Hark! the herald-angels sing”; 
“Soldiers of Christ, arise”; 
“Jesus, Lover of my soul.” 


The last is perhaps the best-loved hymn in the English language. Yet it 
has been objected to on account of the imagery of the first two lines. 
Even John Wesley himself for a time entertained doubts about its appro- 
priateness. Yet it seems clear that the pure spirituality of the hymn as 
a whole lifts the opening lines at once far above the fleshly sphere. One 
of our twenty-four hymnals omits “Hark! the herald-angels sing”; why, 
I can have no idea. One of them omits “Soldiers of Christ, arise”; can it 
be due to the pacifist’s zeal to avoid even the remotest suggestion of war? 
Two of our twenty-four collections omit “Jesus, Lover of my soul”; none 
omits the first. It certainly is not the strongest writing among the four, 
but it gives absolutely no occasion of offense. 
The hymns of Wesley that stand next in order of favor with 

editors and with the people seem to be the following: 

(5) “Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day”; 

(6) “Christ, whose glory fills the shies”; 

(7) “Hail the day that sees him rise”; 

(8) “Rejoice, the Lord is King”; 

(9) “Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go”; 

(10) “A charge to keep I have”; 

(11) “Oh for a thousand tongues to sing”; 

(12) “Come, let us join our friends above” (or, as altered, “Let saints 

on earth in concert sing”); 


(18) “Lo! he comes with clouds descending”; 
(14) “Oh for a heart to praise my God”; 
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(15) “Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim”; 
(16) “Come, thou long-expected Jesus”; 

(17) “Gentle Jesus, meek and mild”; 

(18) “Come, O thou Traveler unknown”; 

(19) “O love divine, how sweet thou art”; 

(20) “Shepherd divine, our wants relieve.” 


Many critics have declared “Wrestling Jacob” (number 18 in this 
list) to be the finest piece Wesley ever wrote. Its absence from many 
hymn-books is due to the not unreasonable doubt as to its availability for 
congregational use. “A charge to keep I have” has been blamed for its 
alleged unsocial individualism (“A never-dying soul to save”). With 
poor reason, I think. “To serve the present age, my calling to fulfill 

.’—this is not selfish individualism! “Come, thou long-expected 
Jesus” was generally overlooked by early compilers, but is now a great 
favorite. Professor F. M. Bird (in his day America’s most eminent 
hymnologist) regarded this as one of Wesley’s four greatest hymns. His 
other prime favorites were: “Jesus, Lover of my soul”; “Hark! the 
herald-angels sing”; and “Christ, whose glory fills the skies.” This last 
stands sixth in our list of Wesley’s most popular hymns. Its absence 
from our present hymnal—it was included in the old—has occasioned no 
little astonishment. There simply is no accounting for it. For sheer 
beauty very few hymns in the language can match it. James Montgomery 
admired * greatly, calling it “one of the loveliest of Charles Wesley’s 
progeny.” Multitudes would agree with him. 

I have no right to assume in advance that those 68 hymns must 
represent a higher average level of excellence than that held by the 119 
hymns of Wesley in our own hymnal. It is only after carefully weighing, 
sifting, and comparing, that I have come to a conclusion; and I now 
feel bound to confess that I think the 68 do stand on a distinctly higher 
average level than the 119. Let us first—quite without prejudice—note 
a matter of statistics. Our present hymnal, which includes 119 hymns 
of Charles Wesley—“Come, thou Almighty King” has heretofore been 
erroneously ascribed to him—lacks 32 of the 68. The hymnal of 1878, 
though containing 306 of Wesley’s hymns, lacks 16 of the 68. May it 
not be that, among the 32 hymns missing from our present hymnal but 
found from one to eighteen times in the twenty-four non-Methodist books, 
there are some hymns that we cannot afford to neglect? Let us glance at 
some of the 32 and at some others not in this list. 

In the year 1745 John and Charles Wesley published a volume of 166 
hymns on the Lord’s Supper, chiefly from the pen of Charles. As a num- 
ber of these hymns relate to the Lord’s Supper in a rather broad way, 
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without specific mention of the sacrament, they may be, and often are, 
classified as “hymns of our Lord’s Passion,” or even as “general hymns.” 
Among the pieces in this volume are several of unusual excellence which 
we have strangely set aside. The reason in some instances may be a bit of 
what is known as “high sacramentarian” doctrine. For my part, I hold 
the original Wesleyan doctrine of the sacraments to be deeper and sounder 
than that which seems to be the prevalent one among us to-day. But at 
all events there seems to me to be nothing in Charles Wesley’s really 
moderate doctrine to offend any of us. Of the hymns dealing specifically 
with the Lord’s Supper the following, unknown to our people, are recom- 
mended for study: 


1. 


Author of life divine, 

Who has a table spread, 
Furnished with mystic wine 

And everlasting bread, 
Preserve the life thyself hast given, 
And feed and train us up for heaven. 


Our needy souls sustain 
With fresh supplies of love, 
Till all thy life we gain, 
And all thy fullness prove, 
And, strengthened by thy perfect grace, 
Behold without a veil thy face. 


2. 
O thou, before the world began, 
Ordained’ a sacrifice for man, 
And by tl’ eternal Spirit made 
An offering in the sinner’s stead; 
Our everlasting Priest art thou, 
Pleading thy death for sinners now. 
Oh that our faith may never move, 
But stand unshaken as thy love! 
Sure evidence of things unseen, 
Now let it pass the years between, 
And view thee bleeding on the tree— 
My Lord, my God, who dies for me. 


Another hymn of great merit begins with these lines: 


Victim divine, thy grace we claim, 
While thus thy precious death we show; 
Once offered up, a spotless Lamb, 
In thy great temple here below, 
Thou didst for all mankind atone, 
And standest now before the throne. 
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The splendid but too bold imagery of this hymn—in its later verses—has 
been softene! in the altered modern versions. Another fine communion 
hymn happens to be better known among us than these because it was 
included in our earlier collections. It is highly characteristic of Charles 
Wesley’s spirit and manner, but for certain reasons it cannot reckon 
upon so general an acceptance as the three hymns previously cited. I 
quote the first of four verses. 


Lamb of God, whose bleeding love 
We now recall to mind, 
Send the answer from above, 
And let us mercy find; 
Think on us, who think on thee, 
And every struggling soul release: 
Oh remember Calvary, 
And bid us go in peace. 


It is not at all in my thought that all of these hymns, or indeed any 
single one of them, should certainly find a place in our select and official 
hymnody. But I do contend that these, together with certain others, 
stand far above many of the author’s hymns that we have retained; and 
that on their obvious merits they deserve very careful consideration. 
There is, however, one remaining communion hymn of Wesley’s concerning 
which I wish to speak with more positiveness. It is less rich and deep in 
thought than some of those just cited, but it has a singing quality above 
them all. It is usually placed among the “general hymns.” 


(1) Happy the souls to Jesus joined, 
And saved by grace alone; 

Walking in all thy ways we find 
Our heaven on earth begun. 


The holy to the holiest leads, 
From hence our spirits rise, 
And he that in thy statutes treads 
Shall meet thee in the skies. 


In the Methodist Hymnal of 1878 this hymn appears with a few altera- 
tions: those in the first verse are awkward, while those in the fourth con- 
fuse the sense. 

Of the other choice but neglected hymns of Wesley only a few can 
be noticed here. “Shepherd divine, our wants relieve” I hold to be almost 
indispensable. It is not without reason that it is so general a favorite 
with compilers. The omission from our present hymnal of such a hymn 
as “Head of the church triumphant” is to be regretted; also of “All praise 
to him who dwells in bliss.” Passing by others, I would call attention 
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to a beautiful hymn rarely found in current hymn-books. It is a hymn 
of six verses, in an unusual meter, beginning thus: 


Christ, my hidden life, appear, 
Soul of my inmost soul. 


The second verse (here following) and the sixth are the best. 


(2) Open, Lord, my inward ear, 
And bid my heart rejoice, 
Let my quiet spirit hear 
Thy comfortable voice, 
Never in the whirlwind found, 
Or where earthquakes rock the place; 
Still and silent is the sound, 
The whisper of thy grace. 


When one contends for the recovery of almost a score of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns, what would one wish done about the 119 that now 
stand in our hymnal? I crave pardon for my boldness when I say, it 
seems to me we could spare some fifty or sixty of them. The addition of 
from ten to twenty choice ones now wanting would improve our worship 
and would even enhance the great fame of the author. 

The method here illustrated may well be applied to other hymn 
writers. I am sure that several of the greatest of them would then come 
forth in still fairer form than they show at present. I must, however, 
content myself with the briefest notice of a few fine specimens taken 
almost at random from a very wide range of hymnody. For the most 
part they are hymns that few serious compilers could overlook, yet to 
draw attention to them here may serve to remind us of the wealth that is 
ours. 

Of Latin hymns, early and late, there are several, in addition to 
those now in use among us, that seem too fine to be passed by. “Of the 
Father’s love begotten,” by Prudentius (b. 348), is one such. Saint 
Ambrose’s “O Strength and Stay” and “O Splendor of God’s glory 
bright” are universally admired. Very impressive examples of late Latin 
hymns are “The strife is o’er” and “O come, O come, Emmanuel.” From 
the German we have a number of very fine hymns that have not as yet 
come into extensive use among us. I will mention only three: “The 
duteous day now closeth” ; “Ah, holy Jesus, how hast thou offended” ; and 
“Jesus, guide our way.” ‘The first two are fine translations by Robert 
Bridges. All three are best sung to their original melodies. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century hymn-book compilers 
have greatly widened their field of search for materials. Not only have 
they recovered some fine hymns that had fallen into neglect and dis- 
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covered some that had remained unnoticed, but they also have brought 
into use as church songs many a poem not originally designed for such 
use. Some of the ventures in the latter direction have been very happy; 
others have been quite the reverse. A good example of hymns once 
neglected but now restored is John Mason’s “How shall I sing that 
Majesty, which angels do admire?” Sung to the Old 137th psalm-tune 
(original rhythm), it is very grand and impressive. Not a few such 
restorations grace our best modern hymnals. More striking, and per- 
haps also more significant, is the eager way our modern compilers have 
of seizing upon some striking poem, or passage, from this or that stand- 
ard poet and making it serve as a hymn. I do not mean a poem, which, 
though not consciously intended as a church hymn, has all the essential 
characteristics of one and is freely accepted as such. The hymns of 
Whittier fall under this head. As a Quaker, Whittier can hardly have 
dreamed of such an event, but he has come, in fact, to be regarded by 
many as our chief American hymn-writer. There are interesting examples 
also among the older English poets. George Herbert, for instance, wrote 
in the days before there were hymn-books as distinguished from the old 
psalm-books; and yet he wrote some poems that clearly belong to the 
order of hymns. 
“The God of love my Shepherd is” 


and 


“Let all the world in every corner sing 
My God and King” 


—these are clearly proper church hymns, no matter what the author’s 
intention may have been. There is not and there never was anything 
strange in accepting such poems as genuine church hymns. It is not 
until, in looking through a truly modern hymnal, we light upon such 
things as Tennyson’s “Ring out, wild bells,” or his “Sunset and evening 
star,” that we are made aware of the entrance of a new strain into our 
hymnody. These verses of Tennyson’s are instinct with Christian truth 
and feeling; and, being so, they may very well be taken up into the body 
of church song. One may go further and say, that there are some poems 
that may be so taken up even though they do not, like these, give unmis- 
takable utterance to the faith of the gospel. But just here we must be 
very careful and utterly loyal to Christ our Master. If a given poem 
can, without incongruity, be set upon the background of the Christian 
faith, and can, as we sing it, be transfused with pure Christian feeling, I 
should say its use is not unwarranted. The Songs of Praise (1925) 
gives some very interesting examples of poems from the wider ranges of 
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literature converted into hymns. Some are explicitly and vividly Chris- 
tian, and so must pass unchallenged; others will appear to strict critics 
to be “from without”—poems seized upon and by violence baptized into 
Christian hymns. Browning’s “There’s heaven above, and night by 
night .” needs no apology, nor does Kingsley’s “The day of the 
Lord is at hand, at hand,” or Blake’s “To Mercy, Pity, Truth, and Love.” 
I believe, too, that all of us must be glad to sing as hymns Lowell’s “Once 
to every man and nation” (stanzas from “The Present Crisis”) and J. A. 
Symonds’ “These things shall be.” Bunyan’s “Who would true valor 
see”’ has become very popular in England; and Sir Henry Wotton’s “How 
happy is he born and taught” is now widely used as a hymn both in 
Great Britain and in America. It is said to have been a special favorite 
of Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s, and was sung by the congregation at the 
funeral service for him in Appleton Chapel. If questionings are to arise 
at all respecting the warrantableness of this new movement in church 
hymnody, they will likely spring up when one lights upon a cento from 
Walt Whitman’s “Pioneers”—a powerful song, by the way—or Shelley’s 
“The world’s great age begins anew.” But at all events these modern 
attempts to add strength and beauty to the worship of the sanctuary 
and to bring it into the closest relations with all the vital interests of 
humanity deserve our hearty encouragement. No doubt the movement is 
liable to run, here and there, into injurious excesses: therefore our 
encouragement must be joined with a sober, discerning criticism. 

Finally, our hymns should be presented to us in the best possible 
texts. The textual criticism of hymns is far more interesting and 
important than we are apt to suppose. It is very unlike the textual 
criticism of the biblical writings, where the whole aim is to ascertain, if 
possible, the authentic original reading. In the case of hymns the prob- 
lem is quite different. In only the rarest instances do we have the least 
difficulty in discoverying the authentic originals of our English hymns. 
It is, oftentimes, just when we have found the originals that our troubles 
begin in earnest. For in many instances the original forms fail to 
satisfy us. Or, at any rate, they did not satisfy some of the compilers 
of hymn-books before our time, who have bequeathed to us altered ver- 
sions of many of our hymns. Thus the question before us is this: In 
what form shall a given hymn be set before the people? This compre- 
hensive question, when analyzed, resolves itself into several more specific 
ones. Shall the hymn be retained in its entirety, or shall certain por- 
tions be omitted? Shall the original text be strictly adhered to? If 
not, which of the various readings that have been proposed shall we 
accept? Or, rejecting all other emendations, shall we bring forward new 
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ones of our own? And shall we strive for a “common text” for all denomi- 
nations? 

The history of hymn-mending is highly interesting and instructive. 
It seems to have been practiced with greater or less fredom ever since 
there have been church hymns. John Wesley practiced it—on the whole 
very judiciously—on the works of others, but he found fault with the 
compilers of hymn-books—Toplady, Nadan, and others—who ventured 
to alter the hymns of his brother, Charles. He frankly told them they 
were simply not able to better them. Hymn-mending ran wild in the last 
decades of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Since about the middle of the last century there has been a growing dis- 
position to restore, as far as seemed practicable, the original text of our 
hymns. But no compiler of a hymnal for church use has, so far as I 
know, made adherence to the original text an invariable rule. 

There are both a philosophy and a psychology of hymn-mending. 
Psychologically regarded, hymn-mending reveals a great variety of 
mental attitudes and personal motives. On the one hand, we find men of 
the highest literary culture and the most refined taste toiling to relieve 
an otherwise good hymn of some awkwardness of expression or unfitness 
in the turn of thought; at the other extreme we see the marks of a vain 
and officious incompetency. In relation to all proposed alterations, I 
believe it is well first of all to give the original reading a fair and 
patient hearing. In many an instance it will show a surprising superior- 
ity to all amended versions. Yet after all there is a philosophy, a true 
philosophy, of hymn-mending. A church hymn, no matter by whose 
. hand first written, is a thing that has been lifted up out of its original 
place as the utterance of an individual Christian soul and has been 
accepted and sanctioned as the voice of the whole Christian communion. 
A church hymn, if adopted and used with perfect sincerity, is a confes- 
sion of the church’s faith and has been made a part of her larger liturgy. 
Therefore the church not only may, but of bounden duty must, carefully 
review every hymn seriously proposed for her solemn sanction. A fault 
that would so mar a hymn as to render it unserviceable may be of either of 
two general kinds. It may be something that affects the clear expression 
of Christian truth, or it may be something that offends against good 
taste. In either case we should be sure the blemish is removed before we 
bring the hymn as an offering before our God. John Wesley’s emenda- 
tions of various hymns by Watts and by his brother Charles are gen- 
erally in fine taste; but when he undertook to transform George Herbert’s 
“Teach me, my God and King,” the result is almost frightful. Happily, 
there are very many hymns that need no mending. 
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SAINT JOHN’S VISION 


A MEDITATION 


Grace Morxison Everetr 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


[Foreworp. The book of Revelation has long been a favorite with the pres- 
ent writer. Years before she grasped its meaning as a whole, she read 
certain chapters with profit and delight. Then suddenly in a time of crisis 
the sublimity of the whole conception gripped her, and she began to study it 
historically and devotionally. The result is the present volume. It does 
not pretend to be a scholarly treatise. There is no extended discussion of the 
authorship or literary form of Revelation upon its pages. The linguistic 
peculiarities are entirely ignored, and much of the symbolism is left unex- 
plained. The book is not intended for the learned or curious. 

On the other hand, much space is given to the conditions, both permanent 
and temporary, which existed in the world and in the church when the book 
was written. It tries to show how very naturally the human elements in Reve- 
lation grew out of these conditions. With this as a starting point, and without 
violating sound scholarship, it suggests a very simple interpretation which may 
help the ordinary Christian to understand one of the most difficult but inspiring 
books of the Bible. 

There is no need of the book remaining obscure. The only reason that 
many have missed its meaning is that they have not known how to study it. In 
approaching its pages they have made several mistakes. 

First. They have divorced it from its historical setting. That genera- 
tion was just about as far from the human Christ as we are now from the 
career of Abraham Lincoln. There were persons living no doubt who had 
seen Christ in their youth, but enough time had elapsed for his career to have 
receded into the past, and for stories and philosophies to have grown up about 
his personality. It was impossible to perfect his character, but in one sense he 
was idealized—that is the human element in him was entirely subordinated to 
the divine. If the modern reader understands this, and learns about the condi- 
tions and problems of Domitian’s reign at the end of the first Christian cen- 
tury much of the symbolism of Revelation will be explained. 

Second. They have not taken the book as a whole. It is true of Revela- 
tion, as of any other bock, that we need to get hold of the fundamental idea and 
feel the sweep of the whole movement. Whereas single visions and passages 
may be so figurative as to be blind, the general thought of the book is per- 
fectly plain. It is a picture of a desperate struggle and victory. Christ is 
represented as a world conqueror and a universal sovereign. Could anything 
be more exhilarating? Dr. Benjamin Adams once wrote to a brother minister 
that for five years he (Doctor Adams) had made a practice of reading the 
entire book of Revelation every Sunday morning before preaching and it had 
never lost its power to inspire him for the task. 

Lastly. There is a great tendency to confuse that which is transient in 
value with what is permanent. Revelation was in many ways the product of 
the times in which it was written, and it reflects the life and thought of that 
age both the true and the false. One of the dominating ideas of the Apostolic 
Church was that the Lord would return in a very spectacular manner within the 
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lifetime of that generation. We know now that she was mistaken about the time 
and possibly about the manner of the second Advent. But there are passages 
in the book of Revelation which clearly deal with this expectation of the early 
church. Some modern writers have made these chapters the most important 
part of the whole book, whereas the church has grown away from them in so 
far as they are literal descriptions of future events. But this does not invali- 
date the teaching of the book. Revelation presents ideals of courage, hoyalty 
and achievement for every age. While a differing estimate may be put upon 
the figurative language, the book will have its value as long as the human heart 
is swayed by emotions. This is proved by the fact that much of its imagery has 
been introduced into the hymns of the later church; for instance, “Am I a 
soldier of the cross?” “All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” “Jerusalem the 
golden” and the immortal “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

To distinguish between the transient and permanent elements of the book, 
and to emphasize the two or three general truths which it contains is the pur- 
pose of this little volume. It simply tries to interpret the Apocalypse in such 
a manner that any Christian may feel its thrill and be inspired thereby. If it 
does that, it has not been written in vain.] 


Cuarpter I. Histroricat Bacxcrounp 


Tue book of Revelation was written by John probably about 96 
A. D. It has long been a tradition in the Christian Church that this 
John was the beloved disciple and apostle, but many modern scholars are 
inclined to adopt the opinion that he was another writer by the same 


name, who was a prophet, not an apostle (Rev. 22. 10). It is an inter- 
esting question, but makes little difference. The individual author only 
gives expression to what many are thinking, therefore the important 
thing is to study the life and thought of the age which produced the book. 

At the close of the first century, Rome was at the height of her 
power. Her empire extended from the Thames and the Danube on the 
north to the tropic of Cancer on the south; and from the Euphrates 
River on the east to the Atlantic Ocean on the west. Thus she sat upon 
many waters and ruled over peoples and nations and tongues (Rev. 17. 
1,15). Her territory embraced over one million two hundred thousand 
square miles of fertile and well-cultivated land. There are no definite 
records as to the population, but the empire was filled with prosperous 
cities, and Gibbon estimated that there must have been one hundred and 
twenty millions of people including provincials and slaves. In their 
ignorance and pride the ancients boasted that the Roman Empire included 
the world. 

Over this vast domain one man ruled supreme. While some of the 
old democratic forms were still observed, the emperor united in his per- 
son nearly all the old republican offices, military, civil, and religious. He 
was above law himself and his edicts had all the forces of law during his 
lifetime. In spite of the fact that many corrupt men held this arbitrary 
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power, the Roman system of government was in the main just and 
generous, and gave to the world a period of unprecedented peace and 
prosperity. The subject nations were allowed to retain their own 
religions and native customs, but at the same time they were united to 
the empire by the building of Roman roads and the introduction of 
Roman arts. Colonies, both civil and military, were established at vari- 
ous points, but the colonists usually treated their neighbors with such 
fairness and humanity that friendly relations were soon established. The 
result of this policy was that the provinces became so thoroughly Latin- 
ized that they were like one people and in many cases did not care to 
resume their independence. 

Nevertheless, Rome ruled with a rod of iron. Every man had his 
place and was forced to stay in it. There were the citizens, a highly 
favored class scattered throughout the empire, very few of whom were 
natives of Rome. Saint Paul was a citizen, and as such appealed unto 
Cesar. His rank also saved him from a scourging (Acts 22. 25). The 
provincials and subjects of rank had no such privileges and exemptions, 
and the slaves had no rights at all, although many of them were educated 
and skilled workmen. Gibbon estimated that this unfortunate class in- 
cluded half the population of the empire. Children were also regarded 
as the property of their father as long as he lived. Grown sons could 
be put to death or sold into slavery with impunity. 

Rome was tolerant but suspicious. A man could worship as he 
pleased but he must respect the state religion. Societies and associa- 
tions could be formed only by special permission of the emperor, and all 
nocturnal meetings for any purpose whatever were strictly forbidden on 
penalty of death. Numerous regulations and limitations were placed 
upon business. Tolls on the roads and at the ports prevented free com- 
munication among the provinces. Thus a man’s actions were largely con- 
trolled by law—there was no liberty in the modern sense. 

But if he was obedient the law protected him. The justice which 
was meted out by the courts might be harsh and cold, but it was swift and 
strong. The whole empire was thoroughly policed and all offenders 
promptly punished. Therefore the people came to have great confidence 
in the government and the belief gradually grew up that Rome was an 
eternal city. 

But the victories which brought Rome power also brought her 
wealth, and wealth produced luxury, and luxury caused corruption. 
Even with the establishment of the empire the signs of decay began to be 
visible. Julius Cesar in his day made strict laws limiting extravagance 
in food and dress, and he vainly tried to enforce them. As the returning 
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armies brought back the spoils of war, the wealthy citizens became 
accustomed to the delicacies of other nations and demanded their impor- 
tation. Consequently, in spite of a bad economic system, “all the fruits 
their souls lusted after” were brought into Italy, together with many 
flowers and grasses. More than fifty varieties of wine were produced 
in the peninsula and the olive tree was naturalized. Special fish ponds 
were maintained at great expense to supply the table of the Luculli 
family alone. How diligently the quarries and mines were worked may be 
judged by the two famous traditions, that Augustus found Rome brick 
and left it marble, and that Nero had a golden house. The traders went 
beyond the boundaries of the empire to get furs from the forests of 
Scythia, amber from the shores of the Baltic, and silk and gems from the 
coast of Malabar. John takes pains to enumerate twenty-five different 
articles, most of them luxuries, which were included in her commerce 
(Rev. 18. 12, 13). The people whose ancestors a few generations before 
had been content with the products of their own farms were now search- 
ing the earth to find novelties to gratify their vitiated taste. They were 
no longer satisfied with the beautiful and delicious, but they must have 
the gorgeous and costly. It became the ambition of the upper classes 
to excel in ostentation and extravagance until finally Domitian enter- 
tained all the nobility of Rome at one banquet. Many grandee estates 
were the size of villages, with their artificial ponds, game-preserves and 
aviaries, gardens and aqueducts. Under such conditions it is not sur- 
prising that povérty was considered the only crime. Insolvency, there- 
fore, was not followed by a settlement, but the debtor simply borrowed 
more money for more indulgence. 

But her conquests brought not only material wealth to Rome; they 
brought people as well. Many of the prisoners of war who had been 
sold in the imperial market-place were more learned and efficient than 
their masters; they were therefore set to work, and filled nearly every 
profession and trade from those of writer and physician to those of 
gladiator and charioteer. Garnier says that under the emperors it was 
the whim of the great to number among their slaves rhetoricians, gram- 
marians and philosophers. Epictetus was such a slave in his youth. 
Such men sometimes became personal attendants upon their masters and 
enjoyed a high degree of intimacy with them. In addition to these skilled 
workmen there was an inferior class of slaves who were not prisoners of 
war but had been stolen from the interior of Africa. They served in 
menial positions. It was not uncommon for one master to own hun- 
dreds of slaves. 

The result was that free labor died out, and the Romans of rank 
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had nothing to do but to follow the vagaries of their own caprice. 
Many studied the Greek learning which had spread throughout the 
empire, but it was not the simple, vigorous literature and art of Homer 
and Phidias but the decadent culture of a later period. The Epicurean 
and Cynic philosophies were popular. The first granted every indulgence, 
because it made pleasure the chief end of life, the second sneered at all 
theories and systems. The cold speculations and dictations of Stoicism 
had many adherents among the more thoughtful, but it lacked the power 
to regenerate society. 

Worse than the false philosophies was the influence of Oriental reli- 
gions which had been introduced into Rome in a depraved form. The 
obscene Mithras and Isis became favorite deities, and held the people in 
bondage to fear. On the other hand the upper classes were filled with 
skeptics, who complied with the law and paid a formal tribute to the 
gods simply as a matter of policy. Gradually the worship of the emperor 
as a divine being took precedence of all other religions. It had the 
advantage of forming a bond of union among the provinces and it in no 
way interfered with the rites and ceremonies of most of the local cults. 
There was nothing ethical or elevated in its demands, and its priesthood 
fostered it by magic and trickery (Rev. 13. 12-16). 

Unhampered thus by the restraints of labor or religion, the rich 
were free to spend their time at the baths or circus, or to attend any 
entertainment their fancy might choose. The theater was so well 
patronized that a first-class actor or dancing-girl could command as high 
pay as any professional person in the city. The exhibitions were very 
indecent. It is said that the performances of the prima donnas pollute 
even the pages of history. More famous were the shows in the amphi- 
theater where the degraded populace gloated over the death struggles of 
strange animals brought from strange countries, or worse still, gladia- 
torial battles in which human beings were the victims. The bloodier these 
contests, the better pleased the spectators. 

The fruit of all this idleness and pleasure-seeking was a harvest of 
iniquity. Divorce, infanticide, abortions, unnatural lusts and other 
unmentionable crimes flourished without legal interference. Men taught 
youth the theory and practice of vice. Murder by poisoning became a 
profession. To refuse a bribe was a personal affront. Of the first twelve 
Cesars the majority died after a career of crime. The intrigue and vice 
which flourished in their courts is indescribable. Caligula is said to have 
had incestuous relations with three sisters and when, finally, the favorite 
one died, he ordered that she be worshiped as a goddess. Nero was a 
matricide, incendiary, and persecutor, and in the end died at the hands 
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of a freedman to avoid execution as a public enemy. Vitellius spent 
more than thirty million dollars on vice during his short reign. And so 
the record goes even during the early days of the empire. At the close of 
the century there was a slight reaction in favor of the old Roman ideals, 
but as the advocates of reform failed to set the example, it came to 
naught. “The inhabitants of the earth had been made drunk with the 
wine of her fornication” (Rev. 17. 2). In poetic language John paints 
conditions well when he says: “And the woman was arrayed in purple 
and scarlet, and decked with gold and precious stones and pearls, having 
in her hand a golden cup full of abominations, even the unclean things of 
her fornication” (Rev. 17. 4). ‘And it is significant that after enumer- 
ating the merchandise of Rome, he should add, “And the souls of men” 
(Rev. 18. 13). 

But such luxury and sin brought times of reckoning. Even in the 
days of Julius Cesar the financial situation became so acute that special 
laws had to be made governing the relation of debtor and creditor. From 
early times free corn had been distributed to thousands of dependent 
citizens. This vicious practice became such a burden to the state that 
the number had to be permanently limited to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Although Rome received an immense revenue from her provinces 
she was almost destitute of self-support. She exported nothing and 
imported everything, so that she lost millions of dollars every year. 
This meant ever-increasing taxation until the load became unbearable, 
and there had to be a general readjustment of affairs. This brought 
only temporary relief. Added to these conditions were all the evils inci- 
dent to the largest slave population ever existing under one government. 
One more thing should be mentioned. While Rome had a proud record 
of brilliant victories, occasionally she met with a sharp defeat. The 
vigorous barbarians threatened her boundaries and sometimes invaded 
her territory. Thus signs were already visible that Rome was not to be 
the Eternal City. Although her genius had brought together all that 
was worth while in ancient civilization, that genius was now dying and 
Roman society was rotten to the core. 

It was from among this unpromising people that Christianity made 
her early converts. Within a hundred years after Pentecost the new reli- 
gion probably had adherents in every province of the empire. These 
primitive churches were very humble from a worldly point of view. There 
is no record to tell how many Christians there were at the close of the 
first century, but we have reason to believe that their membership was 
insignificant compared with the great heathen world around them. Then, 
while a few persons of rank and wealth joined their company, the vast 
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majority of their members were poor and ignorant, without either posi- 
tion or influence. 

Their meetings were held in private houses and were conducted by 
the bishop and elders, which officials were usually elected from among 
their own number. Thus during the apostolic age the congregations were 
independent of each other and managed their own affairs in a very demo- 
cratic manner. Gradually, however, the bishops of the churches in such 
cities as Ephesus, Alexandria, Rome, and Jerusalem came to have a 
supervision over the churches in the surrounding communities. 

The characteristics which were most noticeable to their heathen 
neighbors were their purity of life compared with the heathen popula- 
tion, their charity toward the poor, and their exclusiveness. They re- 
garded the outside world as under the domination of evil spirits, and 
so withdrew from it. They abstained as far as possible from all secular 
business and pleasure, even to the point of refusing to hold civil or mili- 
tary positions under the government. The apostolic commands to come 
forth and be separate ; not to partake of their sin nor have any fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness (Rev. 18. 4; 2 Cor. 6. 17) had a 
very literal meaning to the primitive Christians. This trait, together 
with the fact that some of their rites were misunderstood, led to much of 
the opposition which they encountered. 

In spite of the very attractive virtues which the Christians pos- 
sessed the heathen world had many charges against them. The Roman 
government was very tolerant of all religions, but it demanded that all 
religions tolerate each other. This was entirely contrary to the spirit 
of primitive Christianity. It attacked other faiths with such violence 
that its adherents gained the reputation of being disturbers of the peace 
and enemies of mankind who were likely to stir up civil war. The Chris- 
tians would not perform the required rites of the state religion even when 
they were tortured. More than all this they had left the religion of 
their ancestors, an act which neither Jew nor Gentile could understand. 
Then their doctrine of a coming King stirred up considerable excitement 
more than once. While they did not have a hierarchy as in later times, 
they were closely bound together by sympathy and their local companies 
were under strict discipline. Finally, they were secretive; they did not 
speak plainly, but used figurative language, and held unlawful night 
meetings. The truth was that they were a peculiar people, whom 
nobody quite trusted. Under such circumstances it was not surprising 
that they were harassed and persecuted. 

Their bitterest enemies were probably the Jews, who tried from the 
very beginning to stamp out the heretical sect (Acts, chaps. 4, 7, 12). 


—— 
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The imperial government ignored it most of the time. Indeed, there were 
only two emperors during the first century that inaugurated an official 
campaign against it, and the first of these may have been confined to the 
city of Rome. When Nero was suspected of having set fire to the city 
he was glad to cast the blame on these despised fanatics, and they were 
punished with a refinement of cruelty characteristic of that age. Again, 
near the close of the century, Domitian insisted on his own divine honors 
and issued laws throughout the empire against the Christian propaganda. 
These edicts were in force only a few months but they were executed with 
such rigor that the Christians took refuge in the catacombs to save 
the church from extermination. It was during this “reign of anti- 
Christ,” as it was called, that the book of Revelation was probably 
written. 

The Roman governors varied in their attitude. While they meant 
to be just, they regarded the Christians as poor zealots unworthy of 
their attention. Therefore, when the offenders were brought before the 
tribunal the judge did not take the trouble to look into the merits of 
the case. Frequently he gave the accused an opportunity to offer wor- 
ship to the national gods, and especially the image of the emperor; but 
in other cases Christians were subjected to torture to get the desired con- 
fession. We glory in the fact that the early church was faithful unto 
death, but in reality she was more despised than persecuted. 

But after all this is said, it is true that the primitive Christians were 
continually subjected to annoyance and suffering on account of their 
religion. Their lives were a constant reproof to the profligate, who in 
turn regarded the Christians as atheists because they had neither tem- 
ples nor sacrifices. The pagan priests and diviners fostered their suspi- 
cion to gain their own ends. They, as well as the Jewish hierarchy, had 
become alarmed at the spread of this new doctrine which threatened their 
trade. The sufferings of Paul and Silas at Philippi were due to the fact 
that they had cured a soothsayer, and so deprived her masters of their 
revenue (Acts 16). Later Demetrius, an image-maker of Ephesus, 
created a riot at the coming of missionaries (Acts 19. 23-25). These 
are probably only examples of a multitude of instances all over the empire 
where opposition was stirred up by those who were actuated by mercenary 
motives. At any rate, during the Domitian persecution Pliny spoke with 
satisfaction of the fact that the deserted temples were being frequented 
again and the neglected rites performed. Under the influence of their 
religious leaders whenever there was a great calamity the superstitious 
naturally concluded that the gods were angry because Christianity was 
allowed to spread, and immediately demanded Christian blood. Chris- 
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tians suffered in the arena and at the stake more because of the hatred of 
the people than because of the opposition of the magistrates. As Gib- 
bon says: 

“It was not among a licentious and exasperated populace that the 
forms of legal proceedings could be observed; it was not in the amphi- 
theater stained with the blood of wild beasts and gladiators that the voice 
of compassion could be heard. The impatient clamors of the multitude 
denounced the Christians as the enemies of gods and men, and doomed 
them to the severest tortures. The provincial governors and magistrates 
who presided at the public spectacles were usually inclined to gratify the 
inclinations and to appease the rage of the people by the sacrifice of a few 
obnoxious victims.” 

Thus Rome became “drunken with the blood of the saints and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus” (Rev. 17. 6). Besides these martyrs 
there was a very large class of “confessors” who did not die, but who 
suffered exile, loss of goods, reputation, position, or health, and who 
were condemned to hard labor for the sake of Christ. The author of 
Revelation was one of these (Rev. 1. 9). 

But the visible world and present sufferings were not all the Chris- 
tian had to think about. Whenever he chose he could dream of spiritual 
things, and sometimes he had visions of hidden truth. Christianity was 
the child of Judaism, and the primitive church inherited a wealth of 
symbolism, rites, and doctrines from the older religion. As Christianity 
spread the new societies did not adopt the Jewish ritual, and the simple 
teachings of Jesus were greatly modified by contact with Greek phi- 
losophy and pagan superstition (Acts 15. 5-21). 

For centuries the Hebrew nation had looked forward to a coming 
King and a golden age (Isa. chaps. 32, 35, 58, 60; Ezek. 47; Dan. 2. 
44). After the return from the exile this expectation became very defi- 
nite and materialistic. Their Messiah would deliver them from the 
power of their oppressors, first of Persia and later of Rome (Matt. 20. 
21; John 6. 15; Acts 1. 6). A large number of books were written 
which were apocalyptic in form; that is, in very figurative and symbolic 
language they pretended to predict the outcome of events. The book of 
Daniel was largely of this character, and found its way into the Old 
Testament. 

The early church naturally inherited this belief and literary form. 
She accepted Jesus as the Messiah, and while he did not restore the king- 
dom to Israel during his human life, the church interpreted some of 
his sayings to mean that he would return to earth in a short time 
and in a spectacular manner, and establish his throne. Under the influ- 
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ence of Oriental pagan philosophy this doctrine was worked out in great 
detail. The church came to believe that the pagan deities were not the 
creations of the imagination, as the philosophers taught, but were dis- 
guised fallen angels who now as demons wandered over the earth seeking 
vengeance. A curious superstition arose and was widely circulated that 
Nero, although his body had been cremated, was still alive; that he was 
hiding in the East and would soon lead a Parthian army against Rome. 
In time the church identified this reappearance of Nero with Antichrist, 
who was coming in demoniac form. There was also a distinct tradition 
that the earth would exxist in its present state of chaos and conflict six 
thousand years, and then Christ would come and reign one thousand 
years. They drew the analogy from the creation week and they reckoned 
that the millenniums of strife were almost ended. The Gnostics, a new 
but powerful heretical sect, had a peculiarly elaborate theology account- 
ing for the presence of evil in the world, and predicting that good would 
finally triumph. Among them was a Jew, Cerinthus, who taught a 
strange theory about the relation of Jesus of Nazareth to the Messiah. 
He declared that at some future time there would be a general resurrec- 
tion followed by a millennial reign with its capital at Jerusalem. The 
leaders of the church combated the growing heresies, but they had their 
influence. The expectation became so real that many Christians looked 
for their Leader to return immediately and ordered their lives accord- 
ingly. It was this idealism which supported the martyrs and made the 
progress of Christianity possible. The apostle Paul was greatly strength- 
ened by it (2 Tim. 4. 6-8). 

And yet the results were not altogether desirable, for it led to 
neglect of business, and produced a very haughty bearing toward their 
pagan associates. Because special merit and rewards were supposed to 
belong in the millennium to those who had died for the faith some sought 
a martyr’s death. Whenever the cause was discovered it made serious 
trouble for the Christians, but usually they expressed their hopes and 
emotions in obscure language. 

Early Christianity, in common with all other religions which flourish 
among humble people, was filled with symbolism. As is well known a 
fish represented Christ, because the Greek word for fish, ichthus, con- 
tains the initial letters of “Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour” in Greek. 
Likewise the picture of a lamb stood for the Passion because the lamb 
was the sacrificial animal among the Jews, and John the Baptist had pro- 
claimed Jesus to be the Lamb of God. A lion represented the tribe of 
Judah; a star, eminence or divinity; a palm, victory; an olive branch, 
peace; a chalice or an anchor, faith; a lamp or fire, love or zeal; a ship, 
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the Christian Church. Heathen Rome was nicknamed Babylon. Some 
of the symbols are familiar because they are used to-day, but most of 
them have been dropped, because the church has a clearer understanding 
of truth and is not afraid to speak plainly. But in those days, when she 
was still under the influence of Judaism, and surrounded by pagan super- 
stition, everything had its mystic meaning—every color, every gem, every 
flower, every animal. Then there were composite emblems, such as the 
cherubim, which probably resembled the winged bulls of Babylonia and 
Assyria. John uses this familiar figure to symbolize the orders of crea- 
tion and calls it a “living creature” (Rev. 4. 7). 

In conclusion let us picture to ourselves a luxurious, profligate, and 
cruel populace ruled by a character that was a disgrace to humanity. 
Scattered among them a numerous but despised sect clinging desperately 
to a sublime idealism incarnated in a human life of surpassing beauty. 
These humble folk are required on pain of death to substitute the wor- 
ship of the “beastly” emperor for that of their transcendent Christ. 
Under such circumstances, with such a wealth of philosophy and symbol- 
ism as has been described, is it any wonder that the church leaders should 
have tried to encourage the membership by graphic descriptions of their 
future glory written in blind terms? 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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WORDSWORTH AND THE PREACHER 


G. Cectt WEIMER 
Juniata, Pa. 


I. Iyrropvuction 


Ir has been said that Wordsworth’s mind and heart, his view of 
life as a whole, his most delicate perceptions, his innermost feelings are 
still a part of the spiritual world in which we move, and there is a likeli- 
hood that what we call his personality will continue to exist for many 
generations (George McLean Harper). If such be the case, the preacher, 
who is theoretically a specialist in spiritual things, should have more than 
a cursory knowledge of this romantic poet. For what we think to-day 
has been and our own conceptions of nature, man, society, and God 
will be largely influenced somewhat by the expressions of Wordsworth’s 
genius. 

Wordsworth’s romantic spirit, his ideas as to the chief purpose of 
a poet, and the circumstances which led up to his decision to be a writer 
of verse will give to the preacher a feeling that will make him regognize 
in our poet a brother of the cloth. 

In an age of questioning such as the preacher and his people are 
passing through just now, when 


“Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe! 
Thou Soul, that are the Eternity of thought!” 


is being set aside for the “mechanamorphic” conception of reality, he and 
his people will be refreshed and strengthened by a draught of his per- 
sonalistic view of the ultimate. 

The preacher is always advised to go to the Bible for his sermonic 
inspiration. But sometimes he will find that there are inspirations to be 
gotten from other than the sacred writers. God’s revelations did not 
cease with the New Testament fathers. Sometimes our modern spir- 
itually minded writers express ideas that are almost if not worthy of 
canonizing. In Wordsworth the preacher will find some things that will 
be of great sermonic value. Furthermore, the preacher will no doubt be 
surprised to find that this man, who is usually writing about landscapes, 
flowers, butterflies, birds, mystical experiences with nature, political ques- 
tions, and morality, does have some very practical things to say about the 
pastoral office. 
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II. Worpswortns, Preacner-Like 


No person nor his work is to be understood without a knowledge of 
the times in which he lived and wrought. Wordsworth lived from 1770 
to 1850. In the years roughly represented by the lifetime of Words- 
worth there came into the life of the people a point of view or an attitude 
toward life that is called the romantic spirit or period. This was an age 
when the imagination played a large and varied part in the people’s activi- 
ties. The interest of men was shifted from the city to the rural life. 
Wild scenery was prized more than formal gardens. Medieval times 
were the golden age of the past. A keen interest was taken in the humble, 
lowly people of the land. There were, in other words, no standards for 
doing things such as were maintained in the age of Pope. Equality, 
liberty, and fraternity had become the watchwords, not only in ideas, but 
also to a large extent in actions. 

So it is not surprising that we find Wordsworth caring for nature, 
writing verses as he pleased, using the words he thought most poetic 
because of their naturalness, being interested in such rustic tragedies as 
“The Cumberland Beggar,” nor counseling the people of Switzerland to 

“, . . Cleave, O cleave to that which still is left, 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That Mountain, floods would thunder as before, 


An Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful voice be heard by thee!” 


But Wordsworth and the preacher? Yes, the latter person in our 
subject is the disciple of one who had many of the characteristics of the 
men in the Romantic period. Matt. 5-7 is considered one of the great- 
est discourses of its kind in all literature. It is called the sermon on the 
mount. And “Behold the fowls of the air. . . . Consider the lilies of 
the field. . . . Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

Beware of false prophets that come to you in sheep’s clothing, hut 
inwardly they are ravening wolves. . . . Every tree is known by its 
fruit. . . . The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests. 

Jesus taketh Peter, James and John his brother and bringeth them 
up into a high mountain apart, and was transfigured. . . .” -Nature 
and its lessons were of interest to the founder of the preacher’s religion. 

A deep interest for the poor is also a characteristic of Christ, as it 
was of the writers of the Romantic period. “Blessed are the poor. . . . 
The poor heard him gladly. . . . A leper came and worshiped him 
saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And Jesus put 
forth his hand and touched him saying, I will, be thou clean. . . . It 
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is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter. .” As for breaking with standards, it was the stand- 
ardized Pharisees who were continually saying, “He mingles with pub- 
licans and sinners. . . . His disciples work on the sabbath day. 

.” And how they drew their cloaks about themselves, for by heal- 
ing the leper he became ceremonially unclean. “Ye have heard it said of 
old time, . . . but I say unto you.” 

“Equality! Liberty! Fraternity!’ “He who would be great 
among you must become the servant of them all. . . .” This period of 
Roman history in which Jesus lived was the time when the Jews were 
making a desperate struggle for freedom. The spirit of the Maccabees 
was still alive. All hoped for the coming of a deliverer—the Messiah. 
Was it not this very thing with which the Jews charged Jesus before 
Pilate? Equality, liberty, and fraternity could very well have been the 
cry in those days. To these desires Jesus responded and identified him- 
self with their wishes by trying to establish the kingdom of God. He said, 
“When ye pray say, ‘Our Father, ” which shows his attitude toward 
fraternity. 

In many ways the spirit of the Romantic period to which Words- 
worth belongs is similar to the spirit of the times and person whom the 
preacher proclaims. 

When any conversation becomes too didactic, we are reminded that 
“that is preaching.” Wordsworth was of the opinion that it was the 
true function of the poet to draw a moral and write for the lesson that 
might thus be taught. Even in such a poem as “Nutting” he concludes: 


“Then, dearest Maiden, move along these shades, 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods.” 


In this there is a close kinship between his poems and the preacher’s ser- 
mons, and this helps to make Wordsworth be preacher-like. 

One of the questions that are usually if not always asked of a can- 
didate is, “Have you been definitely called to the ministry and service of 
Christ Jesus our Lord?” To which the candidate must answer, “I 
believe I have been so called.” This all seems very cold and formal, but 
it is simply the bald statement behind which is hidden the working of the 
divine in the soul of the candidate. Such a communion between God and 
his messenger is considered requisite to the minister and his ministry. 
Wordsworth had such a call as.this to the ministry of poetry. For on 
that evening when he saw the tree silhouetted against the sky, he felt that 
the Spirit that moved in Nature was calling him to poetry. What con- 
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nection there might be between his seeing the tree and his profession is 
hard to understand, but likewise many calls to the ministry have come 
from such apparently unrelated incidents. It is because of this as well as 
his insight into the heart of nature that George McLeon Harper likens 
him to a religious devotee. “The strength of this perception and the 
faith with which he tries to impart it to other minds makes him a seer 
and a prophet.” And E. Hershey Sneath feels: 


“He was endowed with the mystic consciousness . . . a seer with the 
seer’s mystical vision. The tendency toward a spiritual conception of the uni- 
verse, which marks so much of his poetry, appears to have its roots in this 
form of consciousness, in which the spirit seems gradually to withdraw from 
sense and to gaze with a penetrating eye on the inner nature of reality.” 


III. Worpswortn, tHe THEIST 


With the rise and popularization of the materialistic point of view, 
there has come a widespread belief that reality is to be thought of as a 
machine. God, if there be one, has either set the machine agoing and 
then departed for his celestial realms unknown and beyond the reach of 
man, or he has set agoing a machine that has gotten beyond his control. 
Some such philosophy of life is being met by the preacher when some of 
his young people come from the schools, or he is confronted by such ideas 
in his contacts with thoughtful laymen. 

No such view of nature is to be found in Wordsworth. In Words- 
worth the preacher will find one of the greatest poets of all times force- 
fully, beautifully, earnestly, and truthfully putting forth the idea that 
nature is an expression of the Spirit of God, who is love. All of nature 
is dominated by this benevolent Spirit. Here, too, are to be found the 
ethical and moral attributes of God expressing themselves in no uncer- 
tain way. Wisdom: “Where shall wisdom be found?” God shows his 
wisdom in nature. He who would wish to be wise should be a student 
of nature. 

This power dwells in all things, even in the minds of men. It is 
the soul of all things and ministers in many ways to the wants of men 
—bodily, intellectually, esthetically, morally, and religiously. There is 
no bald materialism here, but a pure theistic point of view that is held by 
all deeply religious persons. 


“Instead of crude Deism, with merely a transcendent God, he gives us a 
world alive with the quickening power of an all pervading Spirit. Instead of 
an all-engulfing pantheism he teaches the transcendence of God, while at the 
same time predicating his immanence—preserving, however, the reality and indi- 
viduality of God, things and finite spirits, affirming their intimate relationship 
in a spiritual kingdom and the gracious and beneficent ministry of the Spirit 
in things to the spirit of man. His is the theist’s faith in a spiritual universe 
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which our poet affirms with his whole mind and heart and with which his 
poetry of nature throbs” (Sneath). 


IV. Sermonic Vatves in Worpswortn’s Poetry 


Closely following on what has been said and quoted concerning 
Wordsworth’s theism, it is not difficult to see that in him the preacher 
can find a wealth of material for sermonic purposes. In “Influence of 
Natural Objects” the preacher finds some thoughts that would make a 
good sermon. This might well be a sermon based upon the idea that God 
is in nature with a purpose. Instead of the barren materialistic belief 
that nature is run clocklike, purposeless, and without thought, Words- 
worth suggests that there is a 


“Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe! 
Thou Soul, that art the eternity of Thought!” 


The mention of “Thou Soul” gives personality to that which lies back 
of the world. “Wisdom” expresses the thought that all is not blind force 
operating for we know not what. But, no, nature has been used by this 
“Soul” for the nurture of the young child so that 

“, . »« Not in vain, 

By day or star light, thus from my first dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 

The passions that build up our human soul. 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of Man; 

But with high objects, with enduring things, 

With life and nature; purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 

Both pain and fear—until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beating of the heart.” 


One of the cardinal beliefs of Christians is that after this life there 
shall be another. Every year at Easter time the subject of immortality 
is timely and discussed in connection with the resurrection of Christ. 
Wordsworth not only believed in the Christian view of immortality, but 
supplemented it with a belief in pre-existence. While this might not be 
distinctively Christian, yet it does not appear to be anti- or non-Chris- 
tian. In the “Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood” the preacher can get much new material for the elabo- 
ration of his Easter theme. 

“We will not grieve, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 


In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
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In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


In the early spring a series of sermons on the subject “God in 
Nature” will be of benefit to people by aiding them to see more than the 
things that greet the eye. There is perhaps no other poet that offers 
as much sermonic material along this subject. If the moral is to find 
rest and future joy from nature, Wordsworth says: 


“For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


Or, perchance, desiring to delve deeper into nature and its meaning, the 
thought of nature as a teacher might be brought out: 


“ . . Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear—both what they have create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my being.” 


Sometimes it is the duty of the preacher to talk to men or young 
people. There is great worth to be gotten from a study of the “Happy 
Warrior.” In the “Ode to Duty” there are some thoughts that when 
developed would make excellent sermons. 

“I, loving freedom, and untried; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being of myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust; 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray; 

But thee, I now would serve more strictly, if I may.” 


Here the thought is suggested that while freedom is to be loved, yet there 
is a time when freedom becomes irksome. True freedom, as Brown ex- 
presses in his book entitled Beliefs that Matter, is the surrender of self to 
the kingdom of God. So Wordsworth says, “Me this uncharted freedom 
tires.” Another thought that could be developed is that there are people 
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who habitually do what the stern law giver wants. “Glad hearts” 
Wordsworth calls them. 

At least one more poem of Wordsworth will be mentioned because of 
its sermonic value. That poem is “Michael.” In this work there is a 
similarity to Jesus’ famous parable of the prodigal son. The similarities 
in these two classics are striking. In both there is a father who loves the 
son dearly. Both families are farmers. The father and Michael have 
wealth. Both the sons leave the fathers. Forgiveness is deep in the 
hearts of both sires. Here the similarities end. The main differences 
between the stories are these: Michael’s son goes away from home and 
never returns, but the prodigal son repents and returns; Michael did 
not have another son to look after the farm, but the prodigal’s father had 
the elder son; the father in the parable had his son for the rest of life, but 
Michael lived a lonely, heart-broken life. In some respects this story 
is more touching than that of the prodigal. Here is a father willing 
to forgive, but an unrepentant son. Michael is left without any issue to 
comfort his old age. This is a story that has no happy ending, for all 
this is left is the pile of stones from the sheep cote. There is some- 
thing as pathetic and touching in this as in the remarks of Jesus when 
he said, “O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered you 
as a hen gathereth her chicks, but ye would not.” This story in the 
hands of a skillful preacher could not help but have a telling effect upon 
an audience. 

In addition to the ideas suggested in the poems of Wordsworth, many 
of his writings make beautiful illustrations for sermons.. “The Old 
Cumberland Beggar,” “Influence of Natural Objects,” and some incidents 
related in “The Pastor” could be used in sermons illustrating some 
subjects as “Charity,” “Religious Education of the Young,” and “The 
Power of Religion over Wealth and Position.” 


V. WorpswortH on THE Pastorat Orrice 


The preacher who is looking for some suggestions that will be of 
service to him in his pastoral work other than sermons, will not be dis- 
appointed when he turns to Wordsworth. What about the sick? 


“The Sabbath bells renew the inviting peal; 

Glad music! yet there be that, worn with pain 
And sickness, listen where they long have lain, 

In sadness listen. With maternal zeal 

Inspired, the Church sends ministers to kneel 
Beside the afflicted; to sustain with prayer 

And soothe the heart confession hath laid bare— 
That pardon, from God’s throne, may set its seal 
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On a true Penitent. When breath departs 
From one disburthened so, so comforted, 

His spirit Angels greet; and ours be hope 

That if the Sufferer rise from his sick-bed, 
Hence he will gain a firmer mind, to cope 

With a bad world, and foil the Tempter’s arts.” 


of pe 


One of the most solemn moments in the life of a parent is when he 
takes his vows for religious nurture of his infant at the baptismal 
service: 


“Father !—to God" himself we cannot give 

A holier name! then lightly do not bear 

Both names conjoined, but of thy spiritual care 
Be duly mindful: still more sensitive 

Do thou, in truth a second mother, strive 
Against disheartening custom, that by thee 
Watched, and with love and pious industry 
Tended at need, the adopted plant may thrive 
For everlasting bloom. Benign and pure 

This Ordinance, whether, loss it would supply, 
Prevent omission, help deficiency, 

Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. 

Shame if the consecrated Vow be found 

An idle form, the Word an empty sound!’ 


Sometimes the preacher chafes at the endless cailing that is expected 
of the minister. To what end this talking with folks? Wordsworth 
would answer this question by saying: 


“When I began to inquire, 
To watch and question those I met, and speak 
Without reserve to them, the lonely roads 
Were open schools in which I daily read 
With most delight the passions of mankind, 
Whether by words, looks, sighs, or tears revealed; 
There saw into the depth of human souls, 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes. 


There I heard 

From mouths of men obscure and lowly, truths 
Replete with honour; sounds in unison 

With loftiest promises of good and fair.” 


The true function of the pastoral office is to bring comfort and 
help to the sufferer. Here Wordsworth gives some advice that is sound 
when he says: 


“Ye holy men, so earnest in your care, 
Of your own mighty instruments beware.” 
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EUGENICS: A LAY SERMON 


Grorce Huntinepon Donaxpson 
New York City 


Scripture: Gen. 1. 1; John 15. 1-14. 
Text: Gen, 22, 8: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 


Tue great gardener of Santa Rosa, Cal., has recently passed on 
from that local sphere of his activities, but Luther Burbank still ministers 
to mankind in the better and more abundant fruits and many other 
crops which enter into every home in this land and have enriched the life 
of all nations. 

When we contemplate this patient toiler in his wonderful garden, 
in fellowship with and conformity to that trinity of creative laws, namely: 
heredity, variation and selection, using them and being used by them, 
controlling them and being controlled by them, for the progressive crea- 
tion of better life on this earth, our thoughts turn naturally to that 
garden of old pictured in the book of Genesis. 

Doubtless, the most beautiful and efficient answers to the searching 
inquiry of youth as to the origin of things that can be found in the world 
literature is that wonderful book of Genesis. In its second chapter, the 
eighth verse, we read: “And Jehovah, God, planted a garden in Eden 
and there he put the man whom he had formed,” to dress it and to keep 
it. And the T'ree of Life also in the midst of the garden and the Tree of 
Knowledge, of Good, and Evil (of joy and sacrifice). 

In this Garden of Eden was every growing thing, plant and animal— 
whatever living organic thing the Great Organizer had organized or 
formed—whatever life the Universal Life was living on earth. 

In the midst of it all, permeating, spreading, branching out, through 
it all, filling every form, was that “Tree of Life.” “Something within 
it that reaches and towers and groping blindly above it for light climbs 
to a soul in grass or flowers,” or in other forms of plant and animal life 
including man. 

The record adds: “And the ‘T'ree of Knowledge of Good and Evil.’” 
The whole creative process described had been progressive and whatever 
made a better plant, animal, or man was good; all else was evil. A 
modern poet has condensed the creative account into these few wonderful 
words: 
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“A fire mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian (vertebrate) 
And a cave where the cave-men dwell, 
Then came a sense of law and beauty, 
A face lifted from the clod; 
Some call it evolution, 
And some call it God.” 


Someone has said, “Life is that which organizes,” and in these early 
chapters of Genesis we see Infinite Life, the Creator, organizing first 
matter—the Spirit of God brooded over chaos—then cells of protoplasm 
into manifold forms of simple plants and animals which prepared the 
earth for the coming higher forms, until the end of the sixth division of 
creation, man appears walking erect, superior to all other creatures, 
made to have dominion and lifting his face “from the clod” and all its 
evolutionary strivings and struggles to the higher planning intelligence, 
his God. 

This man, able to plan and achieve, able to comprehend and carry 
on consciously and purposefully, of his own will and choice, the progres- 
sive, creative plan of God, is said to be made “in the likeness of God” 
and becomes his co-worker or agent in continuing his progressive crea- 
tion and in producing higher and better forms of plants, animals, and men 
than had heretofore been produced. Such were and are the sons of God. 
And God said, “Let us make man in our likeness.” In the likeness of God 
made he him, male and female made he them, and called their name Adam. 
And Adam begot Seth in his own likeness. And Seth begot Enoch and 
lived many years and begot sons and daughters, and so on for ten genera- 
tions. 

In each generation there are manifested the three laws: variation, 
heredity and selection. 

1. No offspring is exactly like any othér or its parents. 

2. Each offspring inherits the qualities of its parents and heredity 
likens its growth to desirable form tested by its ancestors. 

3. The strongest and best are selected for propagating the likeness 
of God and carrying on his work of improving the race. 

In those days surely straight and narrow was the way of life, and 
few there were that found it, but broad was the way that led unto death, 
and the multitudes walked therein, for we read: 


“The sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair and took 
unto them wives of all they chose. . . . And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great. . . . And the earth was corrupt before God and the 
earth was filled with violence . . . but Noah was a righteous man and per- 
fect in his generations.” 
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Many generations passed from Adam to Noah, but according to the 
record, there were but one man and woman in each of those teeming 
generations selected, and until Noah none of them had more than one son 
or one daughter worthy of mention and worthy of perpetuating for the 
future population of the earth. 

It is said Luther Burbank raised millions of plants to get one worth 
preserving. So Tennyson, with prophetic vision, says: 


“So careful of the type, 
So careful of the single life.” 


And are we not reversing that law of progress to 


“So careless of the type, 
So carefull of the Single life.” 


And Symonds declared: 


“This thing shall be: a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath seen shall rise 
With the flame of freedom in their souls, 
The light of knowledge in their eyes. 
They shall be gentle, strong and brave, 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that plants man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 
Nation with nation, land with land 
Unarmed shall dwell as comrades free, 
And through every heart and vein shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 


Is it not well to note that for the production of a Noah there seems 
to have been operative from the beginning the eugenic ideal and: its 
corollary, the monogamous marriage? For we read: “Then entered 
Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah’s 
wife and the three wives of his sons with them. . . . Eight souls 

into the Ark.” 

There is no suggestion in this record of the “perfect” generations 
of the “righteous” Noah, of any polygamy, but rather the ideal we find 
carried down through Abraham and Isaac and expressed by Saint Paul 
as the “husband of one wife.” And Jesus said (Matt. 19. 6), “Where- 
fore they are no more twain but one flesh.” . . . “Moses, because of 
the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives, but 
from the beginning it was not so.” This dual unity with the normal 
parental yearning for seed that shall be a blessing, has constituted the 
basis of the eugenics and human progress through the ages. 

The eugenic law that separated and separates the sons of God from 
the rest of humanity is seen in its dual aspect as the background for the 
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trial of Abraham. In him loyalty to the monogamous law was likely to 
defeat the purpose of his life, namely: to have a son who should transmit 
his divine heritage to future generations and be a blessing to humanity. 
But Abraham was loyal to his wife whom he called Sarai (my Princess). 
She, however, placed the possession of a child of Abraham to satisfy her 
maternal affections above the monogamous and eugenic ideals. 

Thus Abraham fell into violation of both ideals and Ishmael, of 
inferior heredity, became a source of domestic trouble, but Abraham 
suffered and remained loyal to Sarai. 

How many of our most charming and cultured family lives are 
repeating this experience of Abraham and Sarai? Social service takes 
the place of parental service, whose only contact with or care for the 
Josephs is gain and barter. How readily the terms “social service” and 
“birth control” become slogans for the cloak of selfishness and faithless- 
ness; and love and mercy shorten their vision to the present object and 
lose sight of all the long past and the eternal future. 

Thus our courts are made the tools of criminals and our land a by- 
word and scoffing among the nations. Oh, my fellow Americans, 

“Thine is no common heritage. 
Grand memories on thee shine. 


The blood of Pilgrim nations 
Commingled flows in thine.” 


“And now, oh my country, from many made one, 

Last born of the nations, at morning thy sun 

Arise te the place thou art given to fill, 

And lead this world triumph of peace and goodwill.” 


Later, when Isaac, the eugenic son, came and grew to manhood, his 
father was extremely careful lest he should corrupt his good heritage, 
and sent far away to secure the best mother available for the continuance 
of the family line. 

Even thus, in the resulting offspring, the recessive traits of wild 
man reappeared, became dominant in Esau, who cared more for a hunt- 
ing trip and a bowl of soup than for his splendid birthright heritage of 
twenty generations of selected ancestors. 

When Esau had taken several wives of the daughters of Heth, his 
mother, Rebecca, said to Isaac, “If now Jacob does as Esau has done we 
have lived in vain.” 

So they followed the example of Abraham in sending Jacob to his 
mother’s kindred to mate with a good stock. 

With all his faults Jacob did not despise his heritage nor his parents’ 
advice. He evidently had the eugenic ideal foremost in his mind, for 
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when he had selected Rachel as his ideal, and when by trickery of Laban 
he got Leah, he clung to his eugenic ideal instead of the monogamous 
corollary of it, and so the curses of polygamy came upon him and his 
household. 

The mongrel brood of his three other wives tried to kill his eugenic 
son, Joseph, and yet it was this eugenic son who saved the race. How- 
ever, it was dragged down into base slavery which lasted for centuries. 
Through this prolonged period of bitter suffering there was prepared 
a race fit to be returned to the promised land after being purged by gen- 
erations of desert wandering. 

Here, scattered over those wonderful hills of Judea, there was nur- 
tured a choice strain with prophetic vision which was separated from 
the degraded many by the exile and later by the dispersion which con- 
tinues to this day. 

As a few thousand of the choicest souls rallied to the aid and the 
banner of Ezra and Nehemiah, so now and throughout the dispersion, 
those who have been purified so that they can see God in Jesus, the Christ, 
have joined the ranks of his followers under the banner of the cross. 

Science warns us that narrow inbreeding in any form of life is nar- 
rowing and, in specialized groups, degenerating. The effects of wide 
crossing seem to have been particularly desirable in the case of hu- 
manity. The continued mixing of the pioneer spirits of the Caucasian, 
Malay, Tartar and Mongol races in the island of Japan off the extreme 
eastern coast of the Old World, like the continued mingling of the 
adventurous group of the successive migrations that reached the extreme 
west of the Old World and crossed over the British Isles, have resulted 
in what at present are the most alert and progressive races of their 
respective spheres. 

Scientists who have specialized in biology, including sociology and 
theology, tell us that in this changing world there is but one fixed and un- 
changeable thing, and that is heredity. 

Heredity is a rock on which we can build with unfailing certainty. 
By proper selections and combinations all good can be produced and all 
evil eliminated. Scientists throughout the world have been working on 
this as the hopeful line of effort for improving the race. 

Among the exhibits at the International Eugenic Congress in the 
American Museum of Natural History, in September, 1921, was a 
striking illustration of the possibilities of intelligent, purposeful control 
of the laws of variation, heredity and selection. 

One scientist had taken an ear of corn which grew on a stalk four 
feet from the ground. He planted the seed in a lot apart from all other 
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corn and recorded the results. According to the law of variation, no 
two of the offspring were exactly alike. Some had ears more than four 
feet from the ground and some less in order that their average may be 
the height of the parent, as the law of heredity demands. 

Applying the third law of selection by taking the highest ear and 
the lowest and planting them in separated fields and again selecting the 
highest and the lowest ears in these fields respectively for nine succes- 
sive years, the results were astonishing. There stood the two fields of 
corn as different in heights as a Lilliputian and a Brobdingnagian. In 
the one the corn was about two or three feet high with ears at six to 
eighteen inches above the ground. In the other the giant stalks were 
seventeen or eighteen feet high and the ears of corn from twelve to four- 
teen feet from the ground. 

Yet the stalks of these two fields were the descendants of the same 
parental stock, but nine generations removed. In this experiment the 
height of the ear above ground was the one trait considered. 

The ears on the small corn were about the same size as on the large 
and the yield of shelled corn per acre slightly more in the short corn than 
in the high. Of course, there was a greater crop of stalks in the latter. 

This was a striking illustration of what can be done by a conscious, 
purposeful control of the three laws of variation, heredity and selection. 

The closing words of President Henry Fairfield Osborne in opening 
the Eugenic Congress were: 

“The optimist in science is one who delves afresh into nature to restore 
disordered and shattered society. This was the constructive spirit of Francis 
Galton, founder of the science of eugenics. I trust it will be the keynote of 
this Congress. To know the worst as well as the best in heredity; to preserve 


and to select the best; these are the most essential forces in the future evolution 
of human society.” 


The papers read at this congress make a thousand pages of careful 
reports of the painstaking toil of specialists, who with microscope and 
chemical retorts, with history and sociology are seeking after the truth of 
life in all its phases, and especially in germ plasm. 

That this germ plasm should be strong and vigorous, perfect 
throughout its generations, is more important than that our muscles, 
bones and nerves should be strong and well trained. Yet how much time 
we give to the latter and utterly neglect in our educational system the 
former and more vital subject. 

Would that I could portray to you the marvels of one of these 
minute germ cells, too small to be seen except with a high-power micro- 
scope. Each of these little creatures bears in its protoplasm a definite 
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number of particles which act like the population of a town at an old- 
fashioned town ball or dance. They assemble in definite lines or forms, 
advance, recede, join partners, and divide; establish polar centers from 
which radial curved lines run out as from two electric nodes. It’s “on 
with the dance, let joy be unconfined.” As these chromatic particles range 
up into groups for this formation of nodes, they separate into two cells. 
Each has complete plans and working specifications to the minutest 
detail for that most marvelous structure known in this universe, the 
human body. One muscle, bone or nervous cell is marvelous in its struc- 
ture and reproductive processes, but the incredible thing is that in this 
one germ cell are combined minute specifications for the form, structure, 
and nature of every bone cell, every muscle cell, every nerve cell, every 
hair, nail or tooth, every layer of the skin and every other tissue. 

Not only does the cell contain all these elaborate plans and specifica- 
tions, but that something else we call life; or vital force, which is able to 
gather materials and construct every part with unerring accuracy. 

Now, everything which interferes with that delicate and intricate 
performance makes for a defective body. Anything that can destroy any 
of these chromatic bodies in that cell protoplasm causes a hereditary 
defect. What then are these destroying agents that fill every genera- 
tion with a new crop of defectives to weaken and burden the race? 

Scientific investigations, national and world-wide, have shown that 
many defects such as epilepsy and idiocy are caused by drugs, the chief 
of which in the past has been alcohol. 

Doctor Kostral, of Vienna, reported that breathing the color of the 
tobacco leaf by the women employed in the great tobacco factory for 
which he was sanitarian and physician, caused nervous defects that were 
fatal to more than two fifths of the babes born to the mothers there 
employed. 

The German Imperial investigation, before the war, showed that the 
inability of young mothers to nurse their babes was caused by the beer- 
drinking habits of the fathers of these young women. 

Doctor Stockard has shown that the fumes of alcohol breathed by 
guinea pigs, only one hour a day, six days a week, destroyed nearly all 
their offspring. 

Doctor Ferre showed again and again that hens’ eggs, exposed to 
the fumes of alcchol, would produce few and most of those defective 
chicks. 

But “to the law and to the testimony! If they speak not according 
to this word, surely there is no morning for them.” 

So, returning to our Bible account, we read the words of Jesus, “I 
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trial of Abraham. In him loyalty to the monogamous law was likely t 
defeat the purpose of his life, namely: to have a son who should transm 
his divine heritage to future generations and be a blessing to humanit) 
But Abraham was loyal to his wife whom he called Sarai (my Princess 
She, however, placed the possession of a child of Abraham to satisfy he: 
maternal affections above the monogamous and eugenic ideals. 

Thus Abraham fell into violation of both ideals and Ishmael, o| 
inferior heredity, became a source of domestic trouble, but Abrahan 
suffered and remained loyal to Sarai. 

How many of our most charming and cultured family lives ar 
repeating this experience of Abraham and Sarai? Social service takes 
the place of parental service, whose only contact with or care for th 
Josephs is gain and barter. How readily the terms “social service” and 
“birth control” become slogans for the cloak of selfishness and faithless 
ness; and love and mercy shorten their vision to the present object and 
lose sight of all the long past and the eternal future. 

Thus our courts are made the tools of criminals and our land a by- 
word and scoffing among the nations. Oh, my fellow Americans, 

“Thine is no common heritage. 
Grand memories on thee shine. 


The blood of Pilgrim nations 
Commingled flows in thine.” 


“And now, oh my country, from many made one, 

Last born of the nations, at morning thy sun 

Arise to the place thou art given to fill, 

And lead this world triumph of peace and goodwill.” 


Later, when Isaac, the eugenic son, came and grew to manhood, his 
father was extremely careful lest he should corrupt his good heritage, 
and sent far away to secure the best mother available for the continuance 
of the family line. 

Even thus, in the resulting offspring, the recessive traits of wild 
man reappeared, became dominant in Esau, who cared more for a hunt- 
ing trip and a bowl of soup than for his splendid birthright heritage of 
twenty generations of selected ancestors. 

When Esau had taken several wives of the daughters of Heth, his 
mother, Rebecca, said to Isaac, “If now Jacob does as Esau has done we 
have lived in vain.” 

So they followed the example of Abraham in sending Jacob to his 
mother’s kindred to mate with a good stock. 

With all his faults Jacob did not despise his heritage nor his parents’ 
advice. He evidently had the eugenic ideal foremost in his mind, for 
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when he had selected Rachel as his ideal, and when by trickery of Laban 

« got Leah, he clung to his cugenic ideal instead of the monogamous 
corollary of it, and so the curses of polygamy came upon him and his 
household. 

The mongrel brood of his three other wives tried to kill his eugenic 
son, Joseph, and yet it was this eugenic son who saved the race. How 
ever, it was dragged down into base slavery which lasted for centuries 
Through this prolonged period of bitter suffering there was prepared 
a race fit to be returned to the promised land after being purged by gen 
erations of desert wandering. 

Here, scattered over those wonderful hills of Judea, there was nur 
tured a choice strain with prophetic vision which was separated from 
the degraded many by the exile and later by the dispersion which con 
tinues to this day. 

As a few thousand of the choicest souls rallied to the aid and the 
banner of Ezra and Nehemiah, so now and throughout the dispersion, 
those who have been purified so that they can see God in Jesus, the Christ, 
have joined the ranks of his followers under the banner of the cross. 

Science warns us that narrow inbreeding in any form of life is nar- 
rowing and, in specialized groups, degenerating. The effects of wide 
crossing seem to have been particularly desirable in the case of hu- 
manity. The continued mixing of the pioneer spirits of the Caucasian, 
Malay, Tartar and Mongol races in the island of Japan off the extreme 
eastern coast of the Old World, like the continued mingling of the 
adventurous group of the successive migrations that reached the extreme 
west of the Old World and crossed over the British Isles, have resulted 
in what at present are the most alert and progressive races of their 
respective spheres. 

Scientists who have specialized in biclogy, including sociology and 
theology, tell us that in this changing world there is but one fixed and un- 
changeable thing, and that is heredity. 

Heredity is a rock on which we can build with unfailing certainty. 
By proper selections and combinations all good can be produced and all 


evil eliminated. Scientists throughout the world have been working on 


this as the hopeful line of effort for improving the race. 

Among the exhibits at the International Eugenic Congress in the 
American Museum of Natural History, in September, 1921, was a 
striking illustration of the possibilities of intelligent, purposeful control 
of the laws of variation, heredity and selection. 

One scientist had taken an ear of corn which grew on a stalk four 
feet from the ground. He planted the seed in a lot apart from all other 
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corn and recorded the results. According to the law of variation, no 
two of the offspring were exactly alike. Some had ears more than four 
feet from the ground and some less in order that their average may bi 
the height of the parent, as the law of heredity demands. 

Applying the third law of selection by taking the highest ear and 
the lowest and planting them in separated fields and again selecting th 
highest and the lowest ears in these fields respectively for nine succes 
sive years, the results were astonishing. There stood the two fields o! 
corn as different in heights as a Lilliputian and a Brobdingnagian. I: 
the one the corn was about two or three feet high with ears at six to 
eighteen inches above the ground. In the other the giant stalks wer 
seventeen or eighteen feet high and the ears of corn from twelve to four- 
teen feet from the ground. 

Yet the stalks of these two fields were the descendants of the same 
parental stock, but nine generations removed. In this experiment the 
height of the ear above ground was the one trait considered. 

The ears on the small corn were about the same size as on the large 
and the yield of shelled corn per acre slightly more in the short corn than 
in the high. Of course, there was a greater crop of stalks in the latter. 

This was a striking illustration of what can be done by a conscious, 
purposeful control of the three laws of variation, heredity and selection. 


The closing words of President Henry Fairfield Osborne in opening 
the Eugenic Congress were: 


“The optimist in science is one who delves afresh into nature to restore 
disordered and shattered society. This was the constructive spirit of Francis 
Galton, founder of the science of eugenics. I trust it will be the keynote of 
this Congress, To know the worst as well as the best in heredity; to preserve 
and to select the best; these are the most essential forces in the future evolution 
of human society.” 


The papers read at this congress make a thousand pages of careful 
reports of the painstaking toil of specialists, who with microscope and 
chemical retorts, with history and sociology are seeking after the truth of 
life in all its phases, and especially in germ plasm. 

That this germ plasm should be strong and vigorous, perfect 
throughout its generations, is more important than that our muscles, 
bones and nerves should be strong and well trained. Yet how much time 
we give to the latter and utterly neglect in our educational system the 
former and more vital subject. 

Would that I could portray to you the marvels of one of these 
minute germ cells, too small to be seen except with a high-power micro- 
scope. Each of these little creatures bears in its protoplasm a definite 
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number of particles which act like the population of a town at an old- 
fashioned town ball or dance. ‘They assemble in definite lines or forms, 
advance, recede, join partners, and divide; establish polar centers from 
which radial curved lines run out as from two electric nodes. It’s “on 
with the dance, let joy be unconfined.” As these chromatic particles range 
up into groups for this formation of nodes, they separate into two cells. 


Each has complete plans and working specifications to the minutest 
detail for that most marvelous structure known in this universe, the 
human body. One muscle, bone or nervous cell is marvelous in its struc- 
ture and reproductive processes, but the incredible thing is that in this 
one germ cell are combined minute specifications for the form, structure, 
and nature of every bone cell, every muscle cell, every nerve cell, every 
hair, nail or tooth, every laver of the skin and every other tissue. 

Not only does the cell contain all these elaborate plans and specifica- 
tions, but that something else we call life; or vital force, which is able to 
gather materials and construct every part with unerring accuracy. 

Now, everything which interferes with that delicate and intricate 
performance makes for a defective body. Anything that can destroy any 
of these chromatic bodies in that cell protoplasm causes a hereditary 
defect. What then are these destroying agents that fill every genera- 
tion with a new crop of defectives to weaken and burden the race? 

Scientific investigations, national and world-wide, have shown that 
many defects such as epilepsy and idiocy are caused by drugs, the chief 
of which in the past has been alcohol. 

Doctor Kostral, of Vienna, reported that breathing the color of the 
tobacco leaf by the women employed in the great tobacco factory for 
which he was sanitarian and physician, caused nervous defects that were 
fatal to more than two fifths of the babes born to the mothers there 
employed. 

The German Imperial investigation, before the war, showed that the 
inability of young mothers to nurse their babes was caused by the beer- 
drinking habits of the fathers of these young women. 

Doctor Stockard has shown that the fumes of alcohol breathed by 
guinea pigs, only one hour a day, six days a week, destroyed nearly all 
their offspring. 

Doctor Ferre showed again and again that hens’ eggs, exposed to 
the fumes of alcohol, would produce few and most of those defective 
chicks. 

But “to the law and to the testimony! If they speak not according 
to this word, surely there is no morning for them.” 

So, returning to our Bible account, we read the words of Jesus, “I 
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am the vine, ye are the branches, and my Father is the gardener,” or 
husbandman. And just as at the beginning we saw Luther Burbank 
watching over his gardens, selecting here a fine strain, there another, and 
taking the pollen of one to unite with the egg cell of the other and 
so produce a finer fruit or flower, so in this wonderful book, God as 
Gardener has been watching over humanity. Here he mates an Abram 
with Sarai, there Isaac in Palestine with Rebekah from the land of Meso 
potamia, again a Jacob with Rachel of Padan Aram. There is a desired 
culture in Egypt, and God sends, by means of famine, Israel into Egypt, 
and through Joseph, who married the daughter of the priest of On, brings 
the finest Egyptian heredity into this chosen race. 

Another fine flower of humanity is seen in Arabia and Moses is 
sent there to mate with the daughter of the priest of Midian. 

There is a woman of exceptional character in Jericho and Salmon, 
an Israelite, marries her. To their famous son, Boaz, by famine and 
death, Ruth the Moabitess is brought to enrich his heredity. Thus is 
prepared that famous iine that bloomed forth in that marvelous man 
David. 

Too great and strong a character to be held by the deadening con- 
ventionalities of that day; taken from tending sheep as a lad into a royal 
house, then passed through a Robin Hood experience to the founder of 
a kingdom and a line of kings, it is not strange that in the laboratory 
experiment some of his tests were failures. Like Jacob, willy-nilly, he 
was given the wrong type of a wife and struggled after the eugenic, by 
violation of the monogamous ideal, and the disasters of polygamy came 
upon him. One son violated his sister and was slain by a brother. An- 
other son, his wife and public violated his household and was slain by 
Joab, David’s general, and troubles followed to the end of his reign. 
Solomon, like his father, showed marvels of character, but also, and to a 
greater extent, became the victim of royal customs and lost ten of the 
twelve tribes of his kingdom to his line. The evils of polygamy seem to 
be a sufficient lesson to blot it out in the royal line as well as in private 
life, and the only ground of divorce was adultery at the beginning of the 
Christian era. And this idea has been continued by Jews and Christians 
to the present time. 

Not only in the Semitic line, but surely as much in the Japhetic line 
was that monogamous eugenic plan prevalent. In fact. in what great 
religion other than the Mohammedan, the religion of Ishmael, the 
product of Abraham’s polygamy, is polygamy sanctioned to-day? To- 
gether with slavery, it is under the han and is fast disappearing from the 
face of the earth. Even among the backward nations, this movement is 
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going on rapidly. To-day, when the League of Nations has made 
every great ideal universal, these twin evils, slavery and polygamy, are 
fast disappearing from the earth. 

The culture of wealth and power has in the past been generally the 
accepted criterion of aristocracy, but in Christian democracy the cul- 
ture of poverty becomes just as important. In both cases the many are 
destroyed by their respective environments, and the few rise upon their 
conquered trials to the eminence of the sons of God. “In thee . . . and 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,” is to-day, as it 
has always been, the measuring rod of a good man. 

The foregoing references to scriptural history show the “likeness of 
God” to be the control of all life, for the progressive betterment on earth, 
and they show the human stock of the Tree of Life branching out over all 
lands. 

From the beginning, a selective process has been going on, and after 
the twelfth chapter of Genesis we find the Bible account limited to the 
descendants of Shem and the line of Abraham. Everywhere progress was 
made by the mating of the strongest and best in physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual powers. Temporal dominion was based on physical and intellec- 
tual superiority and unity was secured in ever-increasing groups by force, 
the enslavement of the multitudes by one or few, “and the earth was 
filled with violence.” 

This has continued down through the ages to its culmination in the 
titanic struggle of 1914-1919, when the highest manifestation of the 
“might makes right” militarism was broken by the united powers of 
democracy, just as crustacean forms of life had to give way to the 
supremacy of the vertebrate forms. 


° 


The slogan, “Make the world safe for democracy,” may well give 


way to “Make democracy safe for the world.” Dostoievsky, in his great 
work, The Possessed, likens the transfer of dominion to the masses to the 
transfer of the demons from the Gadarene demoniac to the herd of 
swine which rushes headlong to its destruction. Must such be the fate of 
dominant democracy, or can we avoid it? 


All along the line of the Scriptural record were the select few who 
kept alive and perfected the ideal of the sons of God consciously, volun- 
tarily, perfecting his work by co-operating with the Creator. 

According to the Bible, this resulted in the appearance among men 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Two of his biographers, Matthew and Luke, have 
emphasized the law of heredity in the attainment of that result by giving 
his genealogy through sixty-two generations of ancestors, occupying 
conditions of every position of life: peasant and prince, poverty and 
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power, poet and prophet, musician and law-giver. He it was who, thus 
fitted to receive and express the Holy Spirit in his fullness, mani 
fested God in man and led man into the life of perfect sonship and 
brotherhood. He prepared humanity for a future peaceful unity of 
voluntary co-operation by the mystical union of believers with himself 
through his death upon the cross where his unconquerable love was made 
perfect in his prayer for his merciless persecutors. 
“Therefore, let us also, seeing we are compassed about with so great a 
chaud of witnesses, lay aside every encumbrance and the sin which doth closely 
cling to us, run with steadfastness the race that is set before us; looking unto 


Jesus, the Captain and Perfector of our faith, who for the joy set before him 
endured the cross, despising the shame.” 


Shall we, can we, can I, can you, in the face of these facts, rob him 
of that costly joy? Can we, after beholding that stream of life coming 
down from the eternal, enriched by the struggles of all the noblest and 
purest lives of the past, can we destroy that divine image, that stream 
of life in us, or shall we transmit it, pure and undefiled, in all its richness, 
to the coming generations? 

“And now, unto him who is able to keep you from falling and to pre- 
sent you faultless before the throne of his glory with exceeding great 
joy, to him be dominion forever.” 
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“Why the World Moves” 


“WHY THE WORLD MOVES” 


Irvine B. Hotman 


Mount Ayr, lowa 


One day in the summer time we had a teacher’s globe in our home. 
The event was not in itself a remarkable one. The article afforded no 
little amusement to our young daughter, and I doubt not she received 
some instruction from its movements. But the next day something 
occurred in connection with it that gave us sudden surprise and anxiety: 
She carried it to the east window in the light of the morning sun and the 
antics it performed under the touch of her finger were enough to take 
one’s breath away. At the slight pressure of her finger the globe rolled 
half way around in the small fraction of a second. New York city 
rejoiced and thought civilization had taken a sudden forward lurch, while 
China was utterly bewildered. Then, with a flip of her thumb the daugh- 
ter turned the axis backward farther than she had turned it forward. I 
stood amazed and startled. But China felt better, while New York 
merely turned on the lights. Something was happening to the old earth. 

But was that all? No, indeed. I never knew our daughter to be so 
reckless. She deliberately turned the poles about until they pointed east 
and west. The tides began to swirl about and roll up over the wrong 
side of things, threatening worse drenching and disaster than a return 
to light wines and beer. 

This was more than I could witness without interfering. Approach- 
ing quickly I adjusted the axis normally, and turned the world to the 
sun an hour high over Iowa. The daughter seemed pleased. I took her 
hand arfd placed the tip of her finger upon the sun-glinting State. Laugh- 
ing aloud she exclaimed, “Oh, that’s the way God wants it, isn’t it?” 
“Indeed so,” I answered, whereupon the family, who had gathered, 
breathed a sigh of relief and each went to his own work in peace. 

What is the force that moves the earth? Power within a Supreme 
Personality, who has wisdom, plan and purpose. The stars 

“forever singing as they shine 
The hand that made us is divine,” 


rejoice in the touch of that systematic Personality. Under his hand we 
do not fear a sudden lurch of the earth, although it may sometime occur. 
We know that God has a personal relation to those whom he has placed 
upon the earth, namely, contrary folks, and others, and he is known to 
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have worried about them—them only. The circumstance is distressing. 
Millions have not felt any responsibility for their ignorance and back- 
wardness because they have had no sufficient knowledge of the Divine 
Personality that became flesh to bring them life more abundant. Those 
who do know him have not been willing to preach the gospel to every 
creature in sufficient measure, being too contented to live in the light that 
shone round about them at Damascus. But such contentment causes 
that light to fade, leaving an uneventful insipidness of life in the church. 
Having too little power means loss of power. 

It has been difficult for God to move the world with his purposes. 
The effort had not taxed his strength, but his patience. His methods 
have been evolutionary, rather than a thrust of his thumbs. 

The modern home—the growth of thousands of years—has been a 
particular institution by which God has advanced his purposes on the 
earth. The human race first lived in clefts of rocks, the beasts of the 
field moving out of the caverns to let the human race move in. Ther 
are shepherds and robbers still living in caverns. The troglodytes ar 
savages which to this day prefer the cave to a house. Further down in 
history came the lodge, which was a home built out of twisted tre 
branches. Then the tent made of animal skins. After much invention, 
men built the house, which was made of broad stone walls against which 
the earth was heaped from the outside. The roof was chalk, gypsum, 
coals, stone and ashes pounded together. In the fourteenth century the 
modern chimney was constructed. The old Hebrews had openings in 
their houses through which smoke might escape if it preferred, but there 
was little inducement for it to leave until the modern chimney came. 
Three hundred years ago in England and Scotland window glass was so 
great a luxury that only the very wealthiest could afford it. 

But the old home planted in the old cave or at the foot of a tent pole 
has grown and enlarged and spread until we have the modern home with 
unlimited possibilities of comfort and accommodation. The crude home 
had crude morals, no brotherhood or social responsibilities. In the evo- 
lution of civilization came the better homes and more and more of them. 
With the unfolding of the home idea, human ideals and standards, as a 
principle, became commensurate with revelation. Without the basic 
institution of home there would have been chaos among men and morals. 

Whatever divergence there may be from the ideal, by reason of our 
sins, God has intended the home to be a mighty leverage for moving 
civilization forward. Architectural standards have not always régis- 
tered for righteousness and the spirit of philanthropy and brotherhood. 
Architecture has in many instances busied itself chiefly in planning and 
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building triumphal arches and basilicas and hippodromes and mausoleums 
and columns while they allowed the people for residence to burrow 
like muskrats in the earth. Saint Sophia of Constantinople, Saint Marks 
of Venice, Saint Peters of Rome were only Raphaeled walls against which 
leaned the squalor and the pauperism of many nations. Public archi- 
tecture, though it be of the church, cannot be a substitute for righteous- 
ness. It does not necessarily register the forward march of the King- 
dom. If righteousness and culture do not register in the home, God is 
having difficulty in moving the world forward. 

The Christian hearthstone is the only cornerstone for a republic. 
The virtues cultivated in the family circle are an absolute necessity for 
the State. If there is not sufficient moral principle to make the family 
adhere there will not be sufficient political principle to make the State 
adhere. The home is a church within a church, a republic within a 
republic, a world within a world. If character is formed by the fireside, 
society will be right. The doorsill of the dwelling house is the founda 
tion of church and state. A man never gets higher than his own garret 
or lower than his own cellar. Domestic life overarches and undergirds 
all other life. It is the highest house of Congress. The rocking chair of 
the nursery is higher than a throne. George Washington commanded 
the forces of the Revolution, but Mary Washington commanded George. 
Jonathan Edwards shook New England, but his mother frequently shook 
him. Not houses merely, not castles, nor mansions, nor bayonets, nor 
revolutions, but the hand that rules the cradle rocks the world. What 
we need right now in America more than anything else is fifty thousand 
more old-fashioned God-fearing mothers and homes. Their effect on 
civic righteousness would be immeasurable. The vital thing under the 
sun is the power and nurture of God at the fireside. If Abraham, under a 
tent, could make his name “one of the few, the immortal names,” it is 
almost staggering to meditate on what God expects of the modern Chris- 
tian man and his home. 

God’s insistent demand that the world should know him through 
revelation began essentially when he said to that pioneer prophet at 
Harran, “Leave your country.” Through Abraham and his posterity 
God would speak to and lead the world. His dynasty was founded in 
China at that time. China heard not that voice and stayed in her tracks. 

Out of the university of rock and hill and sand, browned by the 
Arabian wind and sun, came Moses, following a voice and a vision, to 


stand unarmed and without fear before a powerful monarch demanding 


his two and a half million slaves because they were God’s elect. They 
were the foundation-people for a stirring movement forward into the 
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centuries to build the world in a new way. That way led on to Bethlehem. 

God does not crash the centuries as some would do. He builds 
them. He inca:nates in Christ. He appears human, indeed so disguised 
that none recognize him but those to whom he reveals himself in a new 
life. He sends Joseph and Mary—breaking their feet over the stony 
way toward an insignficant village—Mary to bring forth a son whos 
name should be Jesus. With the lowering sky, the chill winter night, 
the gathering and bleating herds, the lambs shivering in the wind that 
numbed the flesh, the calling of the shepherds on every hand, the gloom, 
the drab ordinariness of the hour, Bethlehem was not thrilled. No news 
man would turn his camera upon anything so drear, nor interview the 
two plain strangers who made inquiry for lodging at the door of the 
barn. But when the name of Jesus, tender and mild, was sent upon the air 
the powerful Roman government was thrilled with quaking fear and dis- 
may and every spear in Herod’s army jumped to the position of mur- 
derous attack. “Kill all the male children” went the heart-freezing order 
from the palace of authority. Notwithstanding that, God moved for- 
ward. Jesus preached, a new day dawned. He was crucified, his converts 
preached, and began to turn the world to the position of full sunrise under 
the Son of Righteousness. 

We are moving forward by the interpretation and application of 
God’s revealed word and will. Evolution is normal. The principles 
taught in Christianity are the safeguards and guides of the process by 
which the Kingdom advances. Our political enterprises have taught us 
that true statesmanship is the moral genius of thinking out God’s pur- 
poses and putting the things of state into the divine program that they 
may be carried forward to endless benefit in insistent and impressible 
working plans. Positive truths for man are not more the revelation of 
God's vision of us than they are our vision of God. Not more revelation 
on God’s part, but a better understanding, better life and obedience, 
broader and more spiritual vision on our part is the need. Jesus taught 
his disciples to pray “Our Father.” No individual has a right to pray 
“My Father.” We must feel the intense solidarity and vital unity of the 
universal brotherhood. We must lift up every human being with us, in 
our prayer, “Our Father.” If we save our life we lose it. Many that 
pray “Our Father” do not really mean it. Carey meant it as he cobbled 
shoes and thought China. Livingstone meant it, and Thoburn meant it, 
not only as a beautiful theory, but as a Gospel. So does every pastor 
who has the insistent vision and works and prays hard to back up the 
vision with men and means in his parish for world need. So does the lay- 
man who measures his responsibility by his ability. : 
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In certain periods (called periods because history clings around 
certain names) the vastness of the darkness to be lighted has appeared 
formidable. Such it was in the sixteenth century, but Luther and 
Melanchthon were born. Such it was when the Wesleys appeared. New 
America needed religion and the basic principles of free institutions. 
The Pilgrims came. Slavery loomed as the destroyer of the United 
States, but Abraham Lincoln and U. S. Grant grew up and stepped out 
into action. India waited in gloom but Thoburn went forward with 
Christ. Back of the whole church standing before the unsaved world 
to-day is Christ’s “Go ye,” and “God so loved the world that he gave.” 
The world moves and darkness disappears as the gospel carries “the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

The old civilization as a saving gospel for men and nations has 
written its failure in blood and ashes. Everything inherent in it has been 
tested. On the banks of the Nile 5,000 years ago there was civilization 
with commerce on land and sea and art surpassing in some respects that 


of to-day. But there was no gospel for the lost, no altruistic solidarity. 


As civilization advanced morals decayed and darkness deepened on the 
nations. The influence that radiated from the Euphrates blighted and 
enslaved and corrupted the world. Babylon was burned up by her own 
selfishness. “Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they?’ When every- 
thing else failed Christianity came and has builded its way through the 
centuries to the door of to-day. The abominations that threaten the life 
and peace of the world are those evils that the gospel has not yet put 
down. Education, wealth, science, invention and social freedom are 
being tested and are found wanting. We are at the point where every- 
body who is doing conclusive thinking knows that we must concentrate 
on Christianity in order to make the world safe, sane and happy. The 
Christian life is the normal life. It sustains our deep abiding needs, and 
is the only life that can make it possible for us to live together in love. 

Our American cities are, no doubt, the cleanest and richest cities of 
the world. Is it possible, is it probable that our civilization might forget 
the Civilizer? Will New York, New Orleans and San Francisco, boasting 
of their bulk and brilliance, come smiling through their incandescent glow 
to mock the “light of the world’? In the old world there was a lack of 
permanency in moral foundations. We have surplus civilization in 
America to last us for a time. We can be so delighted with it and carried 
on by it that we shall forget to feed and reverence the foundations, and 
even the new civilization can become “the light that failed.” 

China, half as large as all Europe, has unlimited resources for the 
production of rice, tea and sugar; amethyst, sapphire and topaz; opal, 
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jasper, porphyry, rosewood, ebony, camphor, varnish; a half dozen 
Pennsylvanias of coal and iron, twenty Nevadas of silver, fifty Califor- 
nias of gold, but with all her resources and her five hundred millions of 
people, the Chinese world moves slowly. Chinese character is not a whit 
more cultivated to-day than it was a thousand years ago, save where 
the missionary has touched it with the gospel. Chinese civilization is 
yet a hope and that hope has become “the white man’s burden.” It is 
not America’s splendor and science and wealth that guarantee her 4 
kingdom built upon the Sermon on the Mount, nor will China develop 
her untold riches without the gospel. Her woods, her gems and her 
metals are still held in store to become the material beauty, adornment 
and service of her moral kingdom that is yet going to be. Why should 
we think that the world’s ultimate civilization must necessarily centralize 
along the Hudson River rather than on the Ganges or even the Nile? 
Who started the boast about the Nordic race? The dictionaries of the 
future may put it out of our language. Some other folks may claim a 
similar boast and prove it. 

The world moves? Why? Because God persuades it from the cross, 
and not by a thrust of his thumbs. The heart and soul of God’s method 
of rolling the world into the light of a new day are not motivated by 
might nor by power, “but by my Spirit, saith the Lord,” and by the 
infilling of men’s souls with the spiritual breath, and the clothing of our 
minds with the mind that was in Christ. Sometimes the holy persuasion 
is the medium of a Pentecost whose power spreads to the wide nations. 
Wherever the world moves the most, there is the least elaboration of 
method on God’s part. Whether it be in the upper room at Jerusalem, in 
the school-house revival, the village revival, the protracted meeting, the 
city church, or in the personal heart, God has little method but his coming 
in peculiar power. If God wants to do anything moving and great 
he must break through our formalities and fixtures which we have sub- 
stituted for something the church does not possess in experience. The 
apostles were not driven to a method of fifteen points by the decline 
and failure of prayer and faith in their lives. We have had little method 
in Korea. We have preached Jesus, and our method has been a method 
of taking care of the results. “The Kingdom cometh not with observa- 
tion.” In America we have had every experience with every method. But 
we have about come to the point that, unless we repent and spiritually 
conform to God’s ancient and unchanging way of saving men, we shall 
not be able to achieve what the Lord’s kingdom on earth requires. 
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THE IDEA OF THE TRINITY IN THE BIBLE 


Joun D. Herr 
Madison, N. J. 


Tue Trinity has been one of the neglected doctrines of our church. 
A complete bibliography of that subject could contain only a few books 
written in the last ten vears, yet there are vital truths in that doctrine 
that we cannot afford to overlook. Controversies over the Trinity are 
not “meaningless attempts to define the incomprehensible,” even though 
some of the ideas used in the debates of the past are unfamiliar to us. 
Who is Christ? What is his relation to the Father? Wherein lies his 
achievement, and how is he divine? Who is the Holy Spirit, and what 
is his work? Have these questions lost their interest for religion? 

In this paper we will limit ourselves to a discussion of the idea of 
the Trinity that is found in the Bible. That is the most important thing 
to consider because the Scriptures give us the material that has been 
used in formulating the doctrine. Other phases of the problem are inter 
esting, and a complete study should include the ethnic trinities, the Logos 


- . . ° . a 
speculation, and a brief survey of the whole history of our Christian doc- 


trine, with particular emphasis upon the Arian controversy. We would 
then be in a position to separate from the terminology of the past the 
great truths that must be protected, and make a restatement that is 
intelligible to our day. But all that cannot be attempted in a paper of 
this size. 

Christianity claims to possess a revelation of God: a revelation 
shown supremely in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, and to a lesser 
degree in the work and words of law-givers, prophets, and apostles. The 
experiences of these men were written down either by themselves or by 
associates, and the writings have been preserved. They told the story 
in their own way, and when we consider the record carefully we can see 
many evidences of the human factor, but the revelation is there. The 
record of the revelation is our Bible. Take away the science and thought 
forms of the other day and we can know the experience of men who found 
God. Since Christianity is a religion with a revelation, we should examine 
the record carefully to see whether (1) our doctrine of the Trinity is 
derived from it, and (2) whether it is consistent with the spirit of the 
Scriptures as a whole. 

Practically every writer of systematic theology during the past gen- 
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eration buttressed his arguments in favor of the Trinity with quotations 
from the Old Testament. The word “Elohim” is in the plural number. 
Luther felt that there were distinct traces of it in Gen. 1. 1, 26, 3. 22, 11. 
7, Num. 6. 22, 2 Sam. 23. 2, and Dan. 7. 13: while others have referred 
to Psa. 33. 6 and Isa. 6. 3, 8. Let us examine a few of these references. 
Isa. 6. 8 reads, “Also I heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?’ Gen. 1. 26 also makes God a plurality. 
In commenting on this verse St. Hilary writes, “When we read, ‘Let us 
make man after our image and likeness,’ these two words ‘us’ and ‘our’ 


reveal that here is neither one isolated God, nor yet one God in two dis 
similar Persons. . . . For the words ‘our image’—and not ‘our images’ 
—prove that there is one nature possessed by both.”' Davidson,” how 


ever, raises the question of whether the Divine Speaker uses the word ‘us’ 
of himslf, i. e., of the Godhead alone, or whether he does not include his 
heavenly council along with him. Quite a number of the expositors agree 
with him here. 

We do not have to reject the doctrine because we do not feel that 
some of these Old Testament references bar upon the Trinity. W: 
believe that there are certain truths enshrined in it that are lost in th: 
bareness of a unitarian conception of God, but we also believe that th: 
zeal of some of its defenders has led them too far in its support. Tak 
the case of Isa. 6. 3. Eusebius and Gregory of Nazianzus urged that 
there is a foreshadowing of the Trinity here. ‘And one cried to another, 
and said, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is full 
of his glory.’” It is very questionable whether this has any bearing upon 
our subject, since the fact that the word ‘Holy’ is repeated three times 
merely signifies that this is the form of expression used. The Jewish 
Encyclopedia shows that the Jews opposed this doctrine from its very 
conception. Their opposition was centered in their denial that the Old 
Testament bears witness to it. Rabbi Simlai, in the third century, de- 
clared that the words “El,” “Elohim” and “Yhwh” connote one and the 
same person, as one might use the three terms “King,” “Emperor,” and 
“Augustus.” Herford points out that there are no real allusions to the 
Trinity in Talmudic literature ;* in fact, the polemics of the rabbis of that 
period were chiefly directed against dualism. 

The appearance of God to Abraham in the guise of three men has 
also been brought forward as a reference to this doctrine in the Old 
Testament. The question of a unity arises here, since this story could 
-¥de Trin, iv. 18. 


? Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament, p. 129, 
* Christianity and the Talmud, 
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support tritheism as well as a Trinity. The Three are sometimes re- 
ferred to in the singular and sometimes in the plural number. Some 
commentators suggest that this may point to the origin of the narrative, 
since perhaps the original story spoke of three gods, but the text may 
have been corrected to efface pelytheistic traces; in which case the trans- 
formation was not complete. 

The term “son of God” is found in the Old Testament, but it is used 
to designate the idea of special nearness to God. The title was con- 
ferred upon angels,* the nation as a whole (Deut. 32. 6-10), or the king 
(2 Sam. 7. 14; Psa. 2. 7) individually to show that they were specially 
loved and chosen of God. The “Spirit” is also mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but the ideas of this people naturally underwent changes in 
the various periods of their history, and even in the same period there 
was a diversity of belief. ‘The Spirit is usually a name for God’s pres- 
ence; by it he moved from a distance. His Spirit moved upon the face of 
the waters (Gen. 1. 2) at creation. It inspired Moses’ seventy prophets 
to prophesy without ceasing (Num. 11. 24-29). It helped prepare brave 
men to do conspicuous deeds (Num. 27. 18, Judges 6. 34, 13. 25, 14. 6, 
1 Sam. 11. 6, 1 Chron. 28. 12). Artificers received skill through it (Ex. 
31. 3); while poets and prophets were inspired by its work. During 
the early period of the prophets it was credited with the ecstatic enthu 
siasm of even the false prophets, but by the time of Elijah there is much 
more of the sense of a distinctly ethical vocation. The Spirit of God was 
looked on as the explanation of all that was unusual or awful in ancient 
Israel. Men could be possessed and inspired by either bad spirits or by 
the Holy Spirit. Did the writers of the Old Testament have in mind a 
personality when they spoke of the Spirit? Some passages, like Isa. 63. 
11, Hag. 2. 5, Zech. 4. 6, would imply this, but Davidson questions 
whether this is the sense of the Hebrew Scriptures as a whole.” 

Modern discussions of the Trinity still give these Old Testament 
quotations, but they do so in order to give a complete historical treat- 
ment, and not to prove the trinitarian position of the Godhead. They 
feel that the critical method of handling the Scriptures invalidates such 
reasoning. On the other hand, there are those, like Hall, who hold that 


“the complete bearing of early revelations preserved in Holy Scripture 


*“In contrast with a ‘son of Man’ it might be used for a God, but as Jehovali was 
the only God, the sons of God in the Old Testament were necessarily regarded as 
angels.” Jackson and Kirsopp-Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, p. 395. 

*“Tt must be said that little can be made of most of those passages in which a dis- 
tinction appears to be made between God and His Spirit. For men also distinguish 
between themselves and their spirit, and speak of their souls, their spirits, ete.” David- 
son, The Theology of the Old Testament, p. 128, 
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cannot rightly be limited to the conscious thought of the human writers. 
They were imposed in relation to purposes which were wider and more 
determinate in prospective significance than they could be expected to 
understand.” These more conservative writers believe that the verses 
we have quoted are very peculiar unless we explain them as implying a 
three-fold distinction in the Godhead. We must not expect the completed 


doctrine, since the record is progressive. This division between liberal 
and conservative thinkers comes through the different positions that are 
held in regard to the inspiration of the Scriptures, and is a case of 
interpretation of the data. 

When we turn to the New Testament we find that there are two 
kinds of passages that must be taken into consideration: (1) those that 
mention all three Persons of the Trinity, and (2) those that led the early 
church fathers to consider Christ and the Holy Spirit divine. The bap- 
tismal formula (Matt. 28. 19) and the apostolic benediction (2 Cor. 13. 
14) have always been considered the most important passages in which 
all three Persons of the Trinity are mentioned; but Rom. 8. 9-11, 1 Cor. 
2. 1-5, 12. 4-6, Gal. 4. 6, and Eph. 2. 18, show how closely the three were 
associated in Christian thought. John 14-16 is also significant. 

Let us first consider Matt. 28. 19. “Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” This verse has been the subject of much contro- 
versy. Principal A. J. Grieve, F. C. Conybeare, and K. Lake question its 
authenticity and believe that this command in the three-fold name is a 
late doctrinal expansion. They observe that all the baptisms recorded in 
the New Testament are in the name of Jesus alone (see Acts 2. 38; 8. 15, 
16; 10. 44-48; 19. 5, 6). On the other hand, W. C. Allen, in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, and the more conservative writers feel that 
Matt. 28. 19 is authentic. Dummelow, in accepting the same position, 
claims that it dates from the apostolic age; it was known to Clement of 
Rome (90 a. p.); it forms the basis of the earliest form of the Apostles’ 
Creed ; it was expressly quoted in the Didache (c. 100 a. p.); and it was 
definitely alluded to by Justin Martyr. In refuting the opinion that 
because the Scriptures say that the converts were baptized only in the 
name of Christ, he argues that the exact formulas are not given, and the 
author is probably only saying that the baptisms in question were 
Christian baptisms. His judgment is that it may be doubted “whether 
any other single text of the New Testament has such early and satis- 
factory attestation.” Whether Matt. 28. 19 be an interpolation or not, 
it certainly was accepted as genuine before the formulation of the doc- 

* The Trinity, p. 111. 
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trine of the Trinity. Another important thing to keep in mind is that 
although the baptisms were made in the name of Jesus alone, in every 
case it was accompanied, either before or after, by the receiving of the 
Holy Ghost. 

This verse is closely related, at least for the purposes of our study, 
with Paul’s closing words to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 13. 14). “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with all all. Amen.” This has been called the great 
Trinitarian text of the New Testament. Plummer questions its authen- 
ticity: “The conjectures that this benediction, which is the fullest in 
wording and in meaning of all the benedictions in the Pauline Epistles, 
was written by the Apostle with his own hand (Hoffman), and was already 
a formula current in the Churches which he had founded (Lietzmann), 
are interesting rather than probable.’ On the other hand, no less an 
authority than Swete accepts it as genuine, although he cautions us as 
to its use. 

“Only with some reserve can words written with such a purpose be used 
for the purpose of establishing a doctrine. Nothing could be further from the 
thought of Saint Paul than to formulate dogma. Yet the manner in which this 
apostolic benediction brings together the Father, the Son, and the Spirit in 
their relation to the church suggests beyond a doubt that beneath the religious 
life of the apostolic age there lay a profound though unformulated faith in the 
tripersonality of God.” 


Such verses certainly influenced early Christian thinkers in formu- 
lating the doctrine of the Trinity. These men did not begin with a 
dogma; they were driven to it to make intelligible their devotional life. 
Christ could not be explained by ordinary terms; he was absolutely 


unique. Therefore, if not human, he must be divine. Divinity was also 


predicated of the Holy Spirit. In their devotional life they worshiped 
three distinct Persons; God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. But this must 
be reconciled with monotheism, for Christianity is monotheistic. Sooner 
or later a more definite statement was needed. Thus it was necessary to 
formulate a doctrine, although at first such a doctrine was not needed. 
Men were satisfied to believe that Christ and the Holy Spirit were divine 
without attempting to define how. Hence it is not only legitimate, but 
also necessary, to add to our discussion of the verses that mention the 
three Persons a study of those verses in the New Testament that made 
those who lived in apostolic times believe that Christ and the Spirit are 
divine. 


* International Critical Commentary. 
*The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, p. 198, 
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A complete study of this would make this paper entirely too lengthy, 
but anyone desiring to do so should consult one of the good New Testa 
ment theologies. Stevens represents the conservative position, whi 
Beyschlag is liberal in his theology. There are certain general things 
that should be said, however. Speculation concerning Christ has always 
taken precedence over controversy concerning the Holy Spirit; in fact, 
the Holy Spirit has been called the neglected term in the Trinity. 
Hence we find much more definite material to work with in considering 
Christ. We are convinced that the New Testament writers are essential! \ 
one in conceiving Christ to be unique. There are differences in the various 
accounts, but they all acknowledge that he was more than other men 
Proof of this is found in the fact that the church has been able to turn 
to practically any book of the New Testament in defending the divinit 
of our Lord. 

A study of the Gospels shows us that our Lord conceived himsel! 
to be unique. He called himself the Messiah, the Son of Man, and th. 
Son of God. He stood in a relation of unique intimacy with the Father. 
Others are sons in a different manner; the idea of God’s Fatherhood did 
not have the same meaning when applied to them. This personal testi- 
mony is supported by a similar conviction on the part of his contempo 
raries. The same writings speak of the Spirit as one who is divine. Acts 
records a like consciousness, and Paul, within a generation of Christ's 
death, set up a real distinction between Father, Son, and Spirit, althoug! 
all three are considered divine. The same can be said of the Apocalypse, 
the Johannine Epistles, and Hebrews. 

Let us now bring to a conclusion this paper on the idea of th. 
Trinity in the New Testament. Perhaps it can best be done by som 
summary statements. 

1. Practically all of the material that was used by the early Chris 
tians in formulating the doctrine is to be found in the New Testament. 
The Jews were intensely monotheistic. Present-day biblical study ques 
tions whether the fact that God is spoken of as plural had any trinitarian 


significance. We must beware of over-zealousness in using such verses. 

2. There are certain passages in the New Testament that mention 
all three Persons of the Trinity. While these are not accepted as genuin 
by all scholars, it is certain that they influenced the early Christians. 


These verses expressed the apostolic consciousness. 

3. Christ and the Spirit were spoken of in unique terms that were 
predicates of divinity. Hence we find that the New Testament speaks of 
three divine Persons. 

4. The question of the unity is not solved here, and it was this ques 
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tion that caused later controversies. The Athanasian symbol is an at- 
tempt to express both the unity and the diversity. Is that conception 
adequate for our day? Does it state in intelligible terms the facts that 
are found in our Christian revelation? That is a question upon which 
all may not agree, but everyone must admit that although the perfected 
doctrine is not found in the New Testament, the material with which it 
was built is there. Christ is unique, and God’s Spirit is present in the 
world to-day. Christ is no lesser God, nor is the Holy Spirit an imper- 
sonal force ; the eternal God was and is in our Lord and the Spirit. Hence 
we can say in a very real sense that they are of the Godhead. Only a 
definitely trinitarian conception adequately protects these facts. 


[Eprronian Nore.—The New Testament is quite alive with this triple 
rhythm of Deity. At what Mark calls “the beginning of the Gospel,” the bap- 
tism of our Lord, we hear the Father witnessing to his Son on whom the brood- 
ing Spirit rests like a dove. So at the end of his ministry we hear from the 
risen Christ that baptismal formula, “In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit.” Paul thus states the nature of baptism: “The love of 
God our Saviour appeared, not for anything that we have done, but from his 
own mercy he saved us, by the washing that means regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, which he shed on us richly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour” (Titus 3. 4-6). Every believer is thus met with the trinitarian mystery 
in Holy Baptism at the threshold of the Kingdom. The great Pauline hymn 
on the eternal purpose of God, Ephesians 1. 3-14, is divided into three strophies, 
each devoted to a statement of the office of one of the divine Persons, and each 
ending with the like refrain, “to the praise of his glory.” A similar triplicity is 
given to theistic service in 1 Corinthians 12. 4-6, “There are diversities of gifts 
but the same Spirit . . . of administration, but the same Lord, . . . 
of operation, but the same God who worketh all in all.”) 





THE MEASURE 


In terms eternal, only, may I tell 
How deep is my belief—my creed how broad: 
As deep as the divinity of Christ! 
As broad as the humanity of God! 
Benjamin CoPpetann. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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IS THE COUNTRY CHURCH DOOMED? 


Howarp B. Warren 


Easton, Conn. 


Tuart all is not well with the country church is visible to those who 
are familiar with rural life. The building with a steeple is no longer 
monarch of all that it surveys. There was a period when the church 
offered the only attraction on the Sabbath, and the country folk went 
there regularly in order to worship God, and to visit with their neigh 
bors after the service. Life was hard as iron and dry as dust, and diver- 
sions were few. That day is gone. Civilization has been spreading its 
influence far and near, and the countryside is succumbing to its onward 
march. The frontiers have been conquered, the waste places made fer- 
tile, and the forests transformed into tillable soil. With the coming of 
the telephone, automobile, and the radio, the remote places have been 
brought into contact with the centers of population. This change has 
not worked altogether for the good of the country church. Indeed, if 
inventions continue to multiply it is a question whether or not the little 
white church in the open spaces will be able to survive. In the township 
in which the writer lives two churches of different denominations have 
recently closed their doors. This is not an isolated case, but is occurring 
day after day. Is Christianity a religion only for the city? Is the coun- 
try church doomed? Does the religion of Jesus succeed everywhere else 
except in the rural districts? Personally, I think the country church 
will fail unless we shall take time to find out its faults and then try to 
correct them. Only an intensive study of each parish will suffice. Never- 
theless, there are forces at work which are undermining the country 
church and tending toward its destruction. Among these may be noted 
the following: 

1. There is the drift to the city. In 1920 the census showed that 
the city crossed the line ahead of the country for the first time. Fifty- 
one per cent of our people were found to live in towns and cities of two 
thousand five hundred or over. Each succeeding year has augmented this 
growth. There has been a general movement toward the cities. No part 
of the nation has been exempt. All roads lead to the town. In the past 
people were contented to live in close proximity to the place of their 
birth. But now they have become restless, and are like nomadic tribes 


wandering over the face of the earth. Our population does not have the 
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stability that formerly characterized it. The city with all of its allur- 
ments is drawing the youth of the country in ever-increasing numbers, 
leaving the farms vacant when the older generation shall have passed 
away. This is bound to affect the religious situation. In direct ratio 
as the country becomes depopulated the churches become depleted. 

2. Another factor which is hurting the church is the tenant farmer. 
Thirty-eight per cent of all the farmers in the United States are tenant 
farmers and their number is constantly increasing. The tenant farmer 
is migratory. Frequently moving from place to place, he seldom mani- 
fests an interest in community affairs. The church does not reach the 
tenant farmer as well as it does the farm owners. It is a well recognized 
fact that absentee landlordism is an important source of agricultural 
stagnation. If the rural districts are to grow and develop, more people 
must own farms. The population must become more stable, then people 
will take more interest in the church and community affairs. Any church 
that must depend entirely upon the tenant farmer for its support is 
waging a contumacious battle against overwhelming odds. 

3. Questionable amusements are a further menace to the rural 
church. In many communities there are cheap dance halls and moving- 


picture houses. These are surely undermining the morals of the young 


people. One of the duties of the church is to furnish wholesome amuse- 
ments for all of its constituency. 


rendered its prerogative in this respect to those whose only thought is 


In many places the church has sur- 


financial gain. If the rural church is to survive it must meet the present 
situation with the following: 

1. There must be full-time resident trained leaders. There are one 
hundred and one thousand rural churches in the United States for a 
rural population of fifty million people. If the people and churches were 
evenly distributed there would be four hundred and ninety-five members 
in every church. But only twenty per cent of the total population have 
any church affiliation. This means that the average country church has 
a net membership of only ninety-nine people, including the non-resident 
and inactive members. There are approximately sixty thousand coun- 
try ministers in this fair land, and seventy per cent of their charges are 
two or more point circuits. In addition to this only fifteen per cent of 
the country churches have a full-time resident minister. Is it any wonder 
that the churches are closing their doors at an alarming rate? <A church 
must show a gain of ten per cent to insure its future. Any society that 
has to depend upon a part-time or non-resident minister is woefully 
handicapped. The pastor who devotes all of his time and energy to one 
church makes a fifty per cent better record in church growth than the 
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one who has two or more churches or who does some outside work to sup 
plement his salary. Obviously, what the country church,needs is a min 
ister who will spend all of his time working for his church. He must live 
among his people and know them intimately. But more than this, he must 
be a trained man. The crying need of the rural church is for men of 
vision and insight. Too often men, young and untrained, or old and 
broken in health, are sent to these charges. These men are faithful and 
often work very hard, yet they cannot do the task as it ought to be done. 
Only a person who has been trained for this particular kind of work can 
meet the situation. The day has passed when any one can be the pastor of 
a rural church. Our denomination is doing a wonderful work in this line, 
but there is much more to be done. 

To save the rural church we must provide it with well-qualified men. 
This means that we must pay them a living salary. At present the aver- 
age salary is $1,150, and many charges do not provide a parsonage. If 
this is not remedied the country church will not secure the trained leader 
ship which it sorely needs. No man can do his best when he is con- 
tinually embarrassed financially. The servant is worthy of his hire 
to-day as in the past. The farmer is no longer ignorant. In his home 
will be found the leading books and magazines of the day. When he 
goes to church he wants to listen to an intelligent minister who has a grip 
on reality. Yet how many times is he disappointed? We should pay our 
ministers more, and then demand that they be better trained. People are 
dissatisfied with mere semblance; they want to return to reality. Too 
many ministers have spent their time discussing the eight hot hells of 
Buddhism or some other irrelevant subject. The country church is sick 
unto death, and it needs men who will give their life-blood for its recovery. 
There is an old legend that says an innocent life must be walled up in the 
foundation of a building if it is to endure. The country church will never 
fail as long as ministers are willing to be walled up in its foundation. 

2. Adequate buildings and pleasing surroundings. The rural church 
is cramped in its present quarters. Many of the churches were built for 
a generation that is now dead. They are sorely inadequate for the pres- 
ent situation. Their location is often bad. Built on some side road or 
in some out-of-the-way place, they are hidden and unnoticed. Churches 
should be built on some strategic spot. When will the Methodists cease 
to erect their churches on a plot of land donated by some one, rather 
than in a prominent and conspicuous place? The church is the temple of 
God, and it should be located where the eyes of the world will be focused 
upon it. Our rural churches have no provision for religious education, 
and many of them have no Sunday school. The church must train its 
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young if it is ever to prosper. We need something else besides a large 


auditorium. John Locke said once that an honest farmhouse was the best 
place to rear a child, and we may add to-day that the country church 
should be the best place to grow a soul. The edifice should invite one to 
worship. Its very presence should be inspiring. There must be a plant 
large enough to meet the needs of the community. In some places one 
building, if properly planned, will be sufficient, and in others it will require 
more. Unless the church has the equipment necessary for its work, it will 
fail in its task. The grounds should be kept in good condition, and with 
the use of shrubbery, evergreens, and flowers can be made very attractive. 

3. There should be a definite program for each community. Seneca 
says, “No wind is favorable to the ship which has no port.” ‘The reason 
why some churches fail is because they have no objective. Some ministers 
are satisfied if they preach at the several points and do a little pastoral 
work. This is not enough. The church must be made the all-important 
institution. ‘To do this the finances need to be improved. Every church 
should have a budget system, use weekly envelopes, and have an annual 
every-member canvass. This alone will cause many churches to take on 
new life. Each church should secure as much publicity as possible. Let 
the people know what the Christian Church is undertaking. Get the 
different news items in the county papers. Have a bulletin board and put 
attractive signs pointing to the church at the cross roads. But above 
all, remember that the best advertisement is a religious service that satis- 
fies the cravings of the human soul. Those who come once and are helped 
will come again, and in many instances will bring some one else with 
them. 

One of the curses of the country churches is denominationalism, but 
we are gradually overcoming this barrier. Co-operation must supplant 
competition. While selfishness is rampant in many quarters, we are, 
nevertheless, learning the lesson of team work and harmony. Churches 
cannot afford to compete with each other. “United we stand, divided we 
fall” is as true of the church as of the State. The movement for the con- 
solidation of churches has not yet ended. Where there are too many 
churches let those continue which can best serve the community. It is the 
kingdom of God we want to build here on this earth, and not merely the 
resuscitation of a number of skeleton churches. We should co-operate 
with any church, organization, or individual, if it will further the inter- 
ests of the Kingdom. 

The country church should make use of pageants. Rural people 
appreciate them more than the city people, and will work harder for their 
presentation. Stereopticon lectures are very pleasing to those who are 
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removed from the towns, and they will drive for miles to see them. The 
slides furnished by the World Service Commission will help to arouse 
many churches from their lethargy. Each church should provide Scout 
or Pioneer troops for the boys, and similar organizations for the girls. 
Let the church be a leader in the community and not a follower. Thy 
average country parish includes twenty square miles. This means that 
the program must be large enough to meet the needs o¢ ali this territory. 
The time has arrived for the minister to be supplemented with other 
helpers. A Director of Religious Education would be an untold blessing 
to many a rural parish. 

We must build a more Christian America. The covntry is suffering 
from dry rot. Fifty million people are waiting for the message of 
Jesus. If the kingdom of God is ever to come, “the whole man, the whole 
land, the whole world” must be redeemed. The need of the hour is for 
more religion. We recognize the importance of guarding the purity of 
our drinking water, but are we doing enough to make pure and strong 
the religious forces in our rural communities? As prophets of God we 
hold the key to the present situation. We are here uot to live on the 
fat of the land, but to save men. Our working orders should be, “Convert, 
educate, cultivate, and stimulate” the people. The church must become 
all things to all men. It must offer the abundant life to every one. 

Tennyson and one of his friends were one day looking at the busts of 
Dante and Goethe. The friend asked the question, “What is there in 
the face of Dante that is lacking in Goethe’s?” To which Tennyson re- 
plied, “The Divine.” Whatever else the country church may have, it 
must have the Divine to a superlative degree. People must find in God’s 
house their deepest needs supplied. Then the church will not decay, and 
religion will become a vital factor in the rural life of America. 
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ing Aw able and waique article on “Foundations of American Meth- 

odism” by Professor George C. Cell, Boston University, appears in the 

ing January-February, 1928, number of the Mernovist Review. In reply 
of thereto an article on “Robert Strawbridge and American Methodism” 

ie by Dr. Frank G. Porter, Baltimore Conference, appears in the May- 
ee June, 1928, number. The purpose of this article is a presentation of a 
af few items of contemporary testimony in refutation of statements made 

ng by Doctor Porter, plus implications proceeding therefrom. Said state- 
i ments are herein reproduced, precedent to comments thereon, as follows: 

the 1. Statement, >. 378, reads, “Before men came from the Wesleyan 

rt. Conference, Strawbridge formed many societies, holding class meetings as 

nee in Ireland, supplementing log meeting houses in a wide range of terri- 

tory.” 

of (a) The above statement is based on what is characterized as “the 
San Maryland traditional view”—a phrase which groups within itself the five 

— or six traditions on which the claim for priority by Strawbridge is based. 
it Said traditions first received publicity in 1856, nearly one hundred years 

T’s after the alleged events they narrate occurred. (b) A conspicuous weak- 

od ness in “the Maryland traditional view” consists in the fact that not one 


of the five or six traditions comprising it relates the circumstances and 
events mentioned to specific calendar years. The calendar years men- 
tioned are essentially a vacuous guess, which appears in the widely rang- 
ing phrase, “about the year.”” Moreover, the historical non-dependability 
of said traditions manifestly appears in the fact that they mostly con- 
sist of reported recollections of what aged persons had said, to the effect, 
that Strawbridge began preaching in Maryland in 1760; that soon after 
he began forming societies, “about” 1762 or 1763 he baptized a youth 


named Henry Maynard, and “about” the year 1764 he built a log meet- 
ing house at Sam’s Creek. (c) It is traditions of the above type and con- 
4 tent, unsupported by a single contemporary recorded line or word, which 


Dr. John F. Goucher oracularly affirms constitute “indisputable, uncon- 
trovertible, documentary proofs” that the circumstances and events, 
above mentioned, occurred within the period of years related to the indefi- 
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nite word “about.” (d) In refutation of said alleged “documentary 
proofs” there is on record a long list of contemporary testimonies, one o! 
these being the following, namely: On August 16, 1768, Wesley read 
before the British Methodist Conference a letter he had recently received 
from Thomas Taylor, containing an account of the status and needs o! 
the work in New York. Said letter contained no reference to Maryland. 
(e) On the same occasion, August 16, 1768, Wesley read a letter he had 
recently received containing an account of the work in Maryland, repr: 
senting the said Maryland work as being at that time—early 1768—not 
far advanced from the point of its beginning. After a lengthy discus 
sion of the contents of both letters it was decided to defer action thereon 
until the next Conference. The next Conference convened August 2, 
1769, at which time the contents of both letters were again discussed, cul- 
minating in a decision to send Boardman and Pilmoor to aid the work in 
America. (f) Three months later, October 21, 1769, the two men, above 
mentioned, arrived in Philadelphia, at which time Pilmoor recorded on the 
first page of his Journal the substance of both letters to Wesley, above 
referred to, which substance, as above stated, he had heard discussed in 
the sessions of two Annual Conferences. Having recorded substance of 
the letter relating to progress and needs of the work in New York, he 
adds thereto substance of letter relating to progress and needs of the 
work in Maryland, as follows: 

“These [Methodists in New York] together with a few people in Mary- 
land who had lately been awakened under the ministry of Mr. Robert Straw- 
bridge, a local preacher from Ireland, sent a pressing call to the British Con- 
ference in 1768 entreating us to send them over some preachers to help them. 


This was laid before the Brethren and left to their consideration until the next 
yearly Conference.” 


(g) It is submitted that Pilmoor’s words—‘a few people in Mary- 
land who had lately been awakened under the ministry of Mr. Robert 
Strawbridge”—do not hark back to a beginning in Maryland earlier 
than the early part of 1767, which means one year prior to date in early 
1768 letter to Wesley was written concerning the work in Maryland. Pil- 
moor’s record of the contents of letter from New York is perfectly cor- 
rect in the details mentioned, therefore his record of contents of letter to 
Wesley from Maryland deserves acceptance as perfectly correct in the 
details mentioned. (h) Moreover, a few days after Pilmoor had made the 
Journal record, above quoted, he met Captain Webb, who had just 
returned from one of his preaching tours to Maryland and Delaware. 
Following his conference with Webb, he made, November 4, 1769, another 
Journal entry, saying in effect, that Webb and Strawbridge had co-oper- 
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ated in the beginning of the work in Maryland, therein reaffirming his 
previous Journal record to the effect that the work in Maryland did not 
begin earlier than the early part of 1767. (i) It is assumed that Web! 
wrote the Maryland letter to Wesley. It was a small matter for Webb to 
ride “his charger” from Philadelphia to Maryland in quest of good news 
for Wesley. It is documentarily established Webb acted as Wesley’s 
American correspondent. Bishop Coke and Henry Moore in their 
biography of Wesley say, “Webb corresponded with Wesley.” Abel 
Stevens, vol. i, p. 64, says, “Pilmoor and Boardman were sent to America 
in response to Webb’s urgent letters. (j) If space permitted, a long 
string of contemporary testimonies might be added. However, it is sub- 
mitted that the foregoing contemporary testimonies by Pilmoor effec- 
tively refutes the tenability of “the Maryland traditional view,” on 
which Doctor Porter bases the statement that before men came from 
the Wesleyan Conference (October, 1769) Strawbridge had “formed many 
societies, supplementing log meeting houses in a wide range of territory.” 
In a word, Doctor Porter’s testimonial statement, based only on tradi- 
tions, reaches back to 1760, while Pilmoor’s testimonial statement, based 
on contemporary evidence, reaches back no further than early 1767. 

2. Statement, p. 378, reads, “When Asbury traveled the Straw- 
bridge-Baltimore Circuit, having thirty preaching places, including half 
dozen chapels.” 

(a) The description “Strawbridge-Baltimore Circuit” constitutes a 
title falsely applied. It conveys implication that the society members of 
said Circuit, its outside friends and its thirty preaching places, were 
chiefly a product of the labors of Strawbridge. This implication is 
denied by contemporary testimony. Prior to the time, December 26, 
1772, Asbury first appointed himself to the Baltimore Circuit there were 
only two circuits in Maryland, namely: the Frederick and the Baltimore 
Circuits, both formed by Boardman in 1771, at which time he appointed 
Strawbridge to the former, Williams and King to the latter. (b) Ter- 
ritorially, the Frederick Circuit embraced large portions of Frederick 
County (now Carroll County) and regions beyond. It embraced Pipe 
Creek, Sam’s Creek, Strawbridge’s home farm, and the log meeting house. 
Within the bounds of this circuit, Strawbridge had expended the major 
part of his labors, occasionally making brief preaching tours farther 
afield. For the reason the Frederick Circuit embraced the home of 
Strawbridge, Boardman and Asbury, in turn, appointed him to it. (c) 
Territorially, the Baltimore Circuit embraced larger portions of Balti- 
more and Harford Counties. It was within the bounds of this circuit 
Williams and King had expended much the major part of their labors in 
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Maryland, occasionally, however, like Strawbridge, making brief preach- 
ing tours farther afield. It thus appears that at the time, December 26, 
1772, Asbury first appointed himself to the Baltimore Circuit, Williams 
and King had each labored within its bounds the greater part of two 
years and a half; Williams from November, 1769, to summer, 1772, King 
from summer, 1770, to winter, 1772—-together equaling the period Straw- 
bridge had labored in Maryland, counting from 1767. (d) Baltimore 
Town was the head of the Baltimore Circuit, but at that time, December 
26, 1772, Strawbridge had not once preached there. John Lednum, with 
whom Abel Stevens agrees, says: “John King in 1770 introduced Meth- 
odism into Baltimore.” “He first threw the banners of Methodism to the 
Baltimore people.” Williams, soon after King, preached there. Both 
Williams and King were commended by Wesley, both experienced, capable, 
indefatigable preachers, not subject to diverting domestic obligations as 
was Strawbridge. Besides preaching, Williams broadcasted Methodist 
tracts and printed copies of Wesley’s sermons. (e) Moreover, it was 
within the region—later a part of the Baltimore Circuit—that Webb 
had preached in 1768-1769, and Boardman in 1771, at which time as 
above stated, Boardman organized the Maryland work into two circuits, 
the Frederick and Baltimore Cireuits. At the same time he made pro- 
vision for holding quarterly meetings and taking quarterly collections 
for the support of the circuit preachers, of which Strawbridge subse- 
quently received his proportion. (f) In summer, 1772, Pilmoor, 
appointed by Boardman, spent thirty-eight days preaching in Maryland, 
mostly within the bounds of the Baltimore Circuit. His coming had been 
widely announced by Williams and King who, in turn, accompanied him. 
His Journal accounts show he averaged not less than three sermons each 
day, plus many personal and group interviews. In Baltimore, he preached 
in Saint Paul’s Episcopal and the Dutch Church. In the latter he formed 
a society of forty members, this being the first Methodist Society formed 
in Baltimore. He also formed a society in a suburb of Baltimore, called 
“The Point.” All told, he added sixty to the Maryland membership. 
(g) Of what Pilmoor personally witnessed and otherwise learned in Mary- 
land, he writes, “God has undoubtedly begun a good work in these parts 
by the ministry of Messrs. John King, Robert Williams and Robert 
Strawbridge.” 


In these words there is certainly no vision of a beginning 
in Maryland by Strawbridge twelve years previously, back in 1760. On 
the contrary it was evidently in the mind of Pilmoor tc imply that Wil- 
liams and King began their labors in Maryland so near the time Straw- 
bridge began his that they deserved to be historically ranked as having, 
with Strawbridge, “begun the good work in these parts.” Moreover, 
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Pilmoor’s Journal entry above quoted, agrees with his Journal transcript 
of a Maryland letter to Wesley, previously quoted herein, which makes 
it appear that Strawbridge did not begin his labors in Maryland prior 
to 1767. (h) As before stated, Asbury first appointed himself to the 
Baltimore Circuit, December 26, 1772. Referring to conditions at that 
time within the bounds of the Baltimore Circuit, Abel Stevens says: 
“Asbury found there a people prepared to his hands.” Prepared by 
whom? “Prepared to his hands” in part by Strawbridge, Boardman 
and Pilmoor, but chiefly by Williams and King, whose previous combined 
labors within the region covered by the Baltimore Circuit equaled the 
labors of one man during a period of five years. (i) It therefore plainly 
appears that the title, “Strawbridge-Baltimore Circuit,” coined and 
applied by Doctor Porter, represents an ascription of honor, undeserved 
by Strawbridge, and grossly unfair to the labors of others, notably the 
arduous and effective labors of Williams and King. It was the labors of 
these two men which chiefly produced the society members, friendly out- 
side sympathizers, and the “thirty preaching places” Asbury found “pre- 
pared to his hands” within the bounds of the Baltimore Circuit. 

The clause, “including half dozen chapels.” (a) The accuracy of 
this clause is denied. John Lednum, a recognized authority on Mary- 
land chapels, himself an ardent advocate of “the Maryland traditional 
view,” in his History, p. 67, says: “James J. Baker, a resident of Balti- 
more County, converted in 1770 under John King, built on his own land 
in 1773 the third Methodist chapel in Maryland.” ‘Thus, according to 
Lednum, the Baltimore Circuit at the time Asbury first traveled it, con 
tained only the Bush Forest Chapel, the one built by Baker being 
built later in the year 1773. (d) Doctor Porter quotes Bishop Hurst 
as saying in his History, “The Bush Forest Chapel was built in 1768.” 
Hurst does not quote a fact he had personally verified, but a claim based 
on “the Maryland traditional view.” (c) Respecting priority, Hurst 
elsewhere says: “The first Methodist sermon preached in America, of 
which we have anything like a definite account, was preached in a private 
dwelling in New York.” (d) It is a Maryland contention that the chapel 
in which Asbury preached December 6, 1772, was not the Sam’s Creek 
log meeting house but the Bush Forest Chapel. However, Asbury’s de 
scription of the chapel he preached in on date mentioned does not tally 
with a chapel alleged to have been built in 1768. He says, “it had no 


, 


doors or windows,” therefore it was an unfinished chapel: not built in 
1768, as alleged, but in 1771. (e) In summer, 1772, six months before 
Asbury preached in the said unfinished chapel, Pilmoor had made a 


preaching tour in Maryland. He mentions contact with only one chapel, 
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in which he preached on two different occasions, and on each occasion 
he describes it as a “new chapel,” therefore not built in 1768. (f) It is 
submitted that the contemporary testimony above cited, agrees with 
Lednum’s testimony to the effect that when Asbury, December 6, 1772, 
first appointed himself to the Baltimore Circuit, Maryland, at that time, 
did not have “a half dozen Methodist chapels,” as affirmed by Doctor 
Porter, but only two, one being the Sam’s Creek log meeting house in 
Frederick Circuit, the other the unfinished Bash Forest Chapel in the 
Baltimore Circuit. No Maryland chapel property was deeded to the 
Wesleys prior to 1773. 

Note: If my friend, Doctor Porter, could see his way clear to cut 
loose from “the Maryland traditional view” and adopt the view based 
on contemporary testimony, he would be led to relate the building of 
the Sam’s Creek log meeting house to 1770 and the Bush Forest Chapel 
to 1771. He should know that no traditions guarantee the historicity of 
circumstances, dates, and events they mention. If they did, they would 
not be classed as traditions. Evidently, however, Doctor Porter evalu- 
ates the testimony of traditions as an equivalent of contemporary testi- 
mony, an error to which he attaches an added emphasis in the following 
cited statements. 

3. Statement, p. 373, reads: “And there went with him [Straw- 
bridge | a band of men whose hearts God had touched ; some he licensed to 
preach and others to exhort, these with leaders and officers he organized 
into a Methodist Quarterly Conference.” 

In three particulars the above statement is not true. (a) The 
clause, “There went with him [Strawbridge] a band of men,” refers to a 
dozen native converts who almost immediately after their conversion fel! 
an urgent call to preach—a common experience with Methodist con- 
verts in the early days. The first of these, Owens, was converted in late 
1770, the others in 1771; not several years earlier as Doctor Porter 
implies. Only three or four of the said dozen native converts were con- 
verted under Strawbridge—one was converted under Owens, the others 
under Williams and King. (b) There is no evidence that the three or 
four converted under Strawbridge “went with him” in the sense implied. 
while it is unnatural to assume that those converted under Williams and 
King “went with Strawbridge,” in the sense implied. (¢c) The clause, 
“Some he licensed to preach and others to exhort.” There is no evidence 
showing that Strawbridge licensed any person to preach or exhort. At 
that time, 1771, William Watters, one of the native converts of 1771, 
says in his autobiography: “All of us were preachers. . . . We visited 
our neighbors, sang hymns, read passages of Scripture, prayed, and soon 
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added a word of exhortation.” Plainly, Watters means that he and 
other native converts of 1771 began preaching, not under the authority 
of a formal license, but on their own volition. (d) The clause, “These 
with the leaders and officers, he [Strawbridge | organized into a Methodist 
Quarterly Conference.” 
contemporary testimony. Inasmuch as the dozen Maryland native con- 


This affirmation is not supported by an iota of 


verts in question were not converted until 1771, they could not have been 
organized into a Quarterly Conference prior to that year. It was in that 
year, 1771, that Boardman, Wesley’s assistant, presided at a meeting 
in Maryland, at which time he staked out the Baltimore and Frederick 
Circuits, appointing Strawbridge to the former, Williams and King to 
the latter, and also made provision for holding quarterly meetings in the 
future. A little more than one year later Asbury, in his Journal, 
refers to the meeting above specified, saying, “Boardman’s leniency 
respecting the right of Strawbridge to administer the ordinances tempo- 
rarily” obliged him to “connive at some things” for the sake of peace. 
(ce) During the year succeeding their appointment by Boardman to 
circuits, Strawbridge, Williams, and King most probably held quarterly 
meetings of which there is no record. However, of the quarterly meeting 
held by Asbury, December 26, 1772, Abel Stevens, in agreement with 
other historians, says, “This was the first Quarterly Conference of which 
we have any record.” It therefore appears Doctor Porter is not voicing 
evidential proof in affirming that “there went with Strawbridge a band 
of men whom he licensed, some to preach, others to exhort,” and that 
“these with leaders he organized into a Quarterly Conference.” Noth- 


ing like this occurred. Strawbridge performed worthily in many roles, 
but that he performed in the above-mentioned three roles is denied both 


by circumstantial and documentary testimony. 

4. Statement, p. 378, reads, “Favorable to Strawbridge priority is 
the wide spread of Methodism in Maryland when the Wesleyan preachers 
arrived; the organized Conferences with local preachers and leaders; the 
500 members out of a total of 1,160 at the first Annual Conference in 
1773.” (a) Two particulars in the above statement are challenged. The 
Wesleyan preachers above referred to are Williams, who arrived Septem- 
ber, 1769, Boardman and Pilmoor who arrived October 21, 1769, Straw- 
bridge at that time being the only Methodist preacher in Maryland. 
(b) Williams was appointed to Maryland by Boardman, November, 
1769. The first Maryland native local preacher, Owens, was converted 
in November, 1770; the second, Watters, in May, 1771; the others, 
later in 1771. Plainly, therefore, Doctor Porter's assertion is utterly 
false that “when the Wesleyan preachers arrived” (1769) Maryland 
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had “organized Conferences” consisting in part of “native local 
preachers.” (c) Particular, based on assumption that because Maryland 
reported 500 members to the Annual Conference in June, 1773, there- 
fore priority favors Strawbridge. Said assumption is refuted not on}) 
by statistics reported to Wesley by Boardman and Pilmoor but by othe: 
contemporary facts, namely: Between November, 1769, and June, 1773. 
the following large force of preachers labored in Maryland: Williams, two 
years and a half between November, 1769, and summer, 1772; King, three 
years, between summer, 1770, and summer, 1773; Boardman, in 1771; 
Wright, one year, beginning in late 1771; Pilmoor, thirty-eight days, in 
summer, 1772, adding sixty to Maryland’s membership; Asbury, seven 
months, beginning November 1, 1772; native local preachers, Owens, 
Rollins, Webster, each six months as circuit preachers, appointed by 
Asbury. Labors of the nine above-mentioned, paralleled by labors of 
Strawbridge to the extent permitted by obligations to his family and 
farm. (d) To the foregoing should be added the labors of the nine other 
native converts, converted in 1771, who though not appointed to cir 
cuit work were recognized, five of them as local preachers and four as 
exhorters. In summer, 1772, Pilmoor spent an evening with these, and 


he wrote, “they are as hot as fire.”” These, doubtless, ardently supp 
; s PI 


mented the labors of the circuit preachers, making many converts. (ce) 
It thus appears that between summer, 1772, and summer, 1773, ther 
were from fifteen to twenty preachers, counting exhorters, simultaneously 
laboring in Maryland, which consideration definitely and amply explains 
how it came to pass that Maryland reported a membership increase from 
sixty in 1771 to 500 in June, 1773. (f) It is therefore submitted, th. 
foregoing mentioned contemporary facts deny that what occurred in 
Maryland before the Wesleyan preachers arrived in 1769 “favors prior 
ity by Strawbridge.” Indeed, the foregoing quoted record of contempo- 
rary facts plainly shows that fully nine tenths of the work in Maryland 
had its beginning after the Wesleyan preachers arrived in 1769. Accord 
ingly, Doctor Porter’s statement, “favorable to Strawbridge priority is 
the wide spread of Methodism in Maryland when the Wesleyan preachers 
arrived,” involves a manifest misinterpretation, traceable to a misplaced 
confidence in the tenability of Maryland traditions. Note: By the term 
“leaders,” Doctor Porter means class leaders. Not one word of con 
temporary testimony can be quoted showing Maryland had one class 
leader prior to 1768, or one native local preacher prior to 1771. 

5. Statement, p. 376 reads: “Take three families: the Dallams, the 
Bonds, the Merrymans.” (a) It is alleged the heads of the families 
above mentioned were prominent persons, converted under Strawbridge. 
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and that their descendants are to-day conspicuous Methodists in Mary- 
land. Over against this complimentary credit to Strawbridge it would 
have been fair if Doctor Porter had complimentarily recognized Williams 
and King as having effected the conversion of heads of the Watters’, the 
Bakers’ and other families, these being as prominent in those early days 
as were the Dallams, Merrymans and Bonds. (b) Moreover, in fairness 
to the truth involved in the priority issue, Doctor Porter might have 
noted that Dr. Thomas E. Bond, the most conspicuous product of the 
Bond families mentioned, while serving as editor of the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate, wrote of the Embury Society in New York in the follow- 
ing terms, “a root of primitive Methodism, still vigorous and growing 
on the very spot where the first scion was planted on these Western 
shores and is, indeed, the mother of us all.” Writer of this testimony to 
priority by Embury was born in Maryland, 1782, and spent the greater 
part of his life in that State. 

6. Statement, p. 378, reads: “If Mr. Embury became a member of 
the Lutheran Church in New York, of which it is said there is proof.” 
(a) The above statement is misleading. No one ever said “there is 
proof” Embury became a member of the Lutheran Church in New York. 
The only recorded reference to this is a random conjecture based on 
Embury’s forbears being German Protestants. (b) Embury was born, 
baptized, confirmed, and married within the Church of England. In a 
surviving legally attested document dated February 1, 1763, Embury 
and twenty-three others from Ireland affirmed “that they were all of 
the Established Church of England.” One who was a member of the New 
York Society in Embury’s time, writes, “On Sunday mornings all the 
Methodists attended the English Church and communed there.” As 
appears in Embury’s chapel building subscription list, nine tenths of the 
subscribers were English Church communicants, including the clergy 
and all the vestrymen. Embury’s loyal and highly respected relations 
to the English Church made it possible for him and his sympathizers to 
build a Methodist chapel in New York. 

7. Statements, pp. 377, 375, read: “This man Strawbridge, who 
let go into the Methodist connection all the glorious results of his labor, 
societies bound together and preachers raised up. . . . He was not 
stubborn, though independent: he showed high quality of character to 
let pass out of his control hundreds of members of his societies; he asked 
none of his preachers to do as he did.” 

(a) The above statements convey implication that Strawbridge was 
entitled to exercise a form of proprietary right over the Maryland 
work. This is unjust to Strawbridge. There is no contemporary evi- 
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dence showing Strawbridge exercised or claimed the right indicated, or 
that the English or native local preachers accorded to Strawbridge the 
right indicated. (b) The English preachers regarded the entire Ameri- 
can work as within Wesley’s parish, and they adjudged their own coming 
to America as no less providential than the earlier coming of Embury 
and Strawbridge. Moreover, contemporary testimony shows that «| 
least two thirds of the Maryland converts who became local preachers 
or exhorters were not converted under Strawbridge, and that at least four 
fifths of the Maryland societies, formed prior to 1776, were formed 
by the English preachers. Hence Doctor Porter’s unqualified terms, 
“his preachers,” “his societies,” as applied to Strawbridge, are wholly 
unwarranted. (c) No contemporary testimony can be quoted showing 
that Strawbridge ever thought of any of the Maryland societies as “his 
societies,” or of any of the Maryland native local preachers as “his 
preachers.” On this point, Strawbridge was not the egoist indicated. 
Had he been forewarned that in later years he would be referred to as a 
proprietary owner and controller of the Maryland societies and nativ: 
preachers he would have scouted the fallacious misrepresentation. From 
none of the contemporary journals or other contemporary writings is 
there an echo of proprietary right in the Maryland work to the credit 
of Strawbridge. That Strawbridge was entitled to said right is a modern 
day assumption, deduced from “the Maryland traditional view.” (d) 
The only right Strawbridge is known to have fought to maintain was his 
right to administer the ordinances to such persons as requested the 
favor involved. This right he never renounced. In no other particular 
does it documentarily appear that Strawbridge was self-opinionated 
or self-assertive—in conflict with Asbury or others. Accordingly, for 
four years in succession he accepted, without protest, circuit preaching 
assignments made for him by Wesley’s assistant, receiving gratefully 
his proportion of the quarterage funds for the support of the circuit 
preachers. (e) According to Doctor Porter, it was in 1766 “Straw- 
bridge showed high character in letting pass out of his control into the 
Methodist connection all the glorious results of his labor, hundreds of 
members of his societies he had bound together and preachers raised 
up.” Nothing like this occurred. What Strawbridge in 1776 “let go” 
consisted of his membership in the ranks of the Maryland itinerant 
preachers, to become a settled pastor of the Sam’s Creek and Bush 
Forest societies, the former being the first society he formed in Mary- 
land, the latter located near a home and farm which a generous friend 
accorded him rent free. At Strawbridge’s request Wesley’s assistant 


agreed to the arrangement indicated. (f) Related to the foregoing, this 
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is true: Strawbridge originated a Methodist work in Maryland in 1767. 
This is verified by a letter received by Wesley in August, 1768, contain- 
ing information to the effect that “a few people in Maryland has lately 
been awakened under the ministry of Mr. Robert Strawbridge, a local 
preacher from Ireland.” As previously noted, between 1769 and 1773 
from ten to fourteen English preachers labored in Maryland. Between 
the latter part of 1771 and summer, 1773, twelve native local preachers 
and exhorters also labored in Maryland. Proceeding from the indi- 
cated big force of preachers, the Maryland work in 1776 had attained 
large proportions. (g) The above is true, but the following is not true: 
It is not true that Strawbridge, under the terms of an actual or an 
assumed proprietary right, controlled the whole or any part of the 
Maryland work, and that in 1776 he magnanimously “let go” his proprie- 
tary control “into the Methodist connection consisting of hundreds of 
members of societies he had bound together and preachers he had raised 
up.” This representation is not based on contemporary testimony, but 
on fantastic assumptions traceable both to traditions and to dreams. 

8. Statements, p. 378, read: “The Report of the Commission on the 
Origin of Methodism in America, presented to the General Conference 
in 1916, is the most complete for Maryland priority. It is the unanimous 
decision of fourteen men of three branches of Methodism.” It would have 
been fair if Doctor Porter had added to the above statements the follow- 
ing explanatory facts: (a) That, several months before a meeting of the 
Commission was called, the Board of Bishops sent to its chairman an 
advisory recommendation containing the clause, “We recommend that 
the said Commission defer further action in the matter until the approaclhi- 
ing General Conference can clear up the legal and practical questions 
involved. (That nevertheless a meeting of the Commission, comprising 
twenty-one members, was called—only fourteen being present.) (c) 
That out of deference to said advisory recommendation the three com- 
missioners appointed from New York refrained from attending, their 
reason being sent to said meeting. (d) That therefore the priority 
defense of Embury, prepared by the three commissioners appointed from 
New York, had no hearing before said fourteen commissioners—a con- 
sideration of utmost importance. (e) That the General Conference in 
1916 did not adopt the report of said fourteen commissioners; on the 
contrary proceeded at once to provide for a judicial hearing on priority 
—not subject to objections referred to in said advisory recommendation 
of the Board of Bishops. Note: It is assumed that if Doctor Porter had 
judicially weighed the foregoing explanatory facts he would have avoided 
the false implication that the said unanimous decision of the said four- 
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teen commissioners was based on an equitable presentation of evidence 
before a court approved by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

(1) It is true, however, that later the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and that of the Methodist Protestant 
Church adopted report of said Commissioners. On this account, unfor- 
tunately, the assumption widely prevails in the mind of Methodism at 
large that the priority question is settled. And this, despite the decla- 
rations in denial by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1916, 1920, 1924. (2) However, said denial is either not gen- 
erally known or, if known, is being flagrantly disregarded. Hence in 
Maryland, since 1916, various pilgrimages, anniversaries, and other 
public demonstrations have annually occurred, evidently designed to 
emphasize and glorify a settlement of priority in favor of Maryland. 
(3) Plainly, therefore, an imperative need calls for a settlement of the 
priority question in pursuance of actions of the General Conference 
above indicated. No fear of offending sectional sentiment or other rea- 
son should prevent this. The two societies involved, Sam’s Creek society 
in Maryland and John Street society-in New York, belong to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which consideration makes a settlement primarily 
a responsibility of that Methodist communion. (4) Correspondence with 
Methodist Historical Societies shows that a wonder widely prevails why 
the priority question is not pushed to a settlement. The first Methodist 
society formed in England is regarded as an epochal occurrence, like- 
wise in Ireland, likewise in America. Until priority is officially settled, 
the early annals of American Methodism must remain incomplete. (5) 
Doctor Porter says: “The Report of the Joint Commission on the 
Origin of Methodism in America presented to the General Conference in 
1916 is the most complete for Maryland priority.” When the long- 
time promised judicial hearing on priority begins, an equally complete 
grouping of testimony for New York will be presented. Its chief present- 
ments will not be based on traditions, as in the case of Maryland, but on 
a long list of contemporary and near-contemporary testimonies. 

Meanwhile, they are held in reserve—awaiting the assize. 

Note: To-day in some quarters, it is flippantly said that priority is 
a threadbare question, of interest only to “old-timers,” and when these 
have disappeared no more will be heard of it. All such flippancies arc 
emphatically countered by the present-day immense output of historical 
publications, especially such as deal with outstanding historical per- 
sons. Interest in this type of knowledge by the succeeding generations is 
not likely to be less. A contrary assumption is not complimentary either 
to the intelligence of the present or the coming generations. 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


S. Parkes CapMAN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I 


Tue Hebrew poet’s declaration that the steps of a good man are 
ordered by the Lord is received with widespread doubt to-day. Nature is 
said to be as indifferent toward the virtuous as the vicious. She does not 
swerve by a hair’s breadth from her appointed course to meet the needs or 
satisfy the aspirations of any living creature. She crushes saints as well 
as sinners, once they are caught in her remorseless mechanism. 

Therefore it behooves all to keep the peace with her, assiduously 
cultivate her benefitent side, and take pains to avoid, so far as is pos- 
sible, the penalties she indiscriminately inflicts. Nevertheless, the belief 
persists in a Divine Providence which shapes human ends, rough-hew 
them as we may. It holds the field and is cherished by all ranks and con- 
ditions of men. Statesmen and rulers no less than simple and uncultured 
people exhibit this belief. Writers exalt it. Poets glorify it. It is an 
essential doctrine of the world’s great religions. The idea of abandoning 
it is at once dismissed by the vast majority. Science may improve our 
approach to it, but it cannot induce the race to treat it as a superstitien. 
Wars, pestilence, tornadoes, earthquakes, explosions, whether traceable to 
natural processes or to human perversity, have not materially displaced 
the common faith that upright and striving souls enjoy the divine 
countenance and favor. Indeed, according to the Hebrew lyricists from 
whom I have quoted, the tender mercies of a superintending Deity are 
over all his works. Our sophisticated age may smile at this pious inno- 
cence. 

Devotees of law as supreme in an ordered universe may ridicule the 
application of such mercies in jungle and forest as well as in the crowded 
haunts of men and women. Yet in the strength which biblical teaching 
imparted, Saint Paul saw a new world arise out of the surrounding decay 
and chaos, and John Wesley revived the religious convictions of a 
nation. They were but typical of countless guides and helpers of the race 
who wrought righteousness and subdued kingdoms, or bore with patience 
the hardest dispensations of our earthly lot. True or false, trust in the 
protection and deliverance of an All Wise and an All Loving Father has 
illumined myriads of lives and placed innumerable deeds of worth to the 
credit of diversified individuals and groups. 
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II 


The modern reaction against this teaching has induced many reli 
giously inclined people to modify their attitude toward it. They pray, 
when they do pray, for spiritual rather than for temporal good. The 
are content to leave their bodily health to the physician. The banker 
safeguards their temporal interests. The insurance company guarantees 
the financial future of their families. The growth of organized know! 
edge, revealing the reign of an ascertainable and indisturbable order in 
physical events, promotes the idea that God does not intervene in our 
every-day affairs, and that the world in which we live is largely if not 
solely self operating. Yet Jesus emphatically taught that this is not a 
true conception of man or of his environment. According to the Master, 
not a sparrow falls to the ground without the Heavenly Father’s notice, 
and the very hairs of his children’s heads are numbered. These are char- 
acteristically Oriental symbols of speech weighted with the concept of 
God’s scrupulous regard for everything he has made. His love and 
goodness are boundless in their extension, and their exercise is dictated 
by his knowledge of the whole cosmic fabric and the purpose of human 
being. Why then do so many who believe in God assign him a limited 
sway in their personal concerns? Whatever may be said concerning those 
why deny the existence of Deity, disciples of Jesus are scarcely justified 
in claiming an affiliation with him if they doubt God’s peculiar care for 
them and theirs. The New Testament is explicit in this issue. It argues 
that the everlasting Father has so deeply involved himself in the human 
race that its cause has become his own. The identification of Creator 
and creature for the satisfaction of the Creator, and in the interests of 
the creature is demonstrated by his gift of Jesus as the universal Re- 
deemer. Saint Paul reasons that having given us his Son, the Father 
will with him freely give us all other necessary aids to perfect life here 
and hereafter. Since every single soul is the object of a divine salvation 
procured at infinite cost, the apostle submits it is a fair inference that 
every single soul is also the object of God’s prevenient and enabling grace. 
Certainly it was indispensable for Jesus that he should constantly experi- 
ence the presence and activity of the Father in his earthly life, and what 
was indispensable for Jesus is surely indispensable for his followers. he 
lawgivers and prophets of Israel were likewise animated by their con- 
sciousness of the safeguarding God. This consciousness assumed real- 
istic forms in them which at times made their utterances a direct com- 
munication of his will. He spoke through them rather than in them to 
their own and succeeding generations. What they said retains the accent 
and authority of a Higher Power which will establish righteousness and 
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peace on this planet, cost what they may. Since none has equaled Jesus 
in religious influence, and no oracles have surpassed those of the seers of 
Judaism in the dissemination of private and public rectitude, it is im- 
portant that their ideals receive primary consideration. With one con- 
sent, they held fast to the belief in the Divine guidance of human destiny 
and the specifically Divine protection of the virtuous and the wise. 


Ill 


One is keenly aware that the majority of souls have to pass through 
dark and sorrowful aspects of life which tempt them to deny the reality 
of God’s providence. His overshadowing Presence and kindly Light are 
seemingly blotted out by occasional tragedies difficult to explain. Yet 
should not those thus afflicted review their lives as a whole? True, not 
a few episodes must wait for the larger vision and the clearer atmosphere 
of a better state than this. Yet for the most part life here and now has 
been more generous to us than we have been to it. It has not penalized us 
according to our deserts. Calm contemplation of its countless gifts 
should lead us to ask with the patriarch Job, “Shall I accept good at 
the hand of Jehovah and not evil”’ If we refuse to do so, what are 
the alternatives? All beliefs are at bottom matters of preference rather 
than of proof. We cannot “prove” in mathematical ways the existence of 
God, of the soul, of its future, nor the methods by which that soul shall 
escape the injurious and attain the beneficial. We can only choose our 
path and to whom or what we will surrender ourselves. Once the sur- 
render is made, experience of its results has to attest our folly or our 
wisdom. What else, then, offers itself for our mastery: of self and cir- 
cumstance? Let us face the difficulties of not believing in a Divine 
Providence. It may be that these far exceed the difficulties of accepting 
it. First, we are urged to cultivate that indifference to life’s bewildering 
variations which was practiced by stoicism. Strong and austere indi- 
vidualities have attempted this practice and not a few thinkers advise it 
to-day. Their theory is that every human creature has his day and all 
must submit when the night begins to fall. Once life has ceased to be 
attractive, why not take leave of it without exultation or regret? To die 
quickly under these conditions is a privilege, and in any case rebellion is 
useless. Hence tranquil acquiescence in one’s fate is the only commend- 
able course. 

There is a certain distinction about this philosophy. It counsels you 
not to moan over the inevitable, but to receive it dispassionately and 
courageously. Yet from our knowledge of the burdens of life and the 
mystery of death, we understand that stoicism is not as easy as its advo- 
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cates would have us believe. It provides a decent exit for exalted spirits 
like Socrates. But it does not allow for the insufficiency and weakness of 
the generality of human beings. Besides, if we cling to our faith in the 
Eternal Goodness, we have some rights which should be regarded by its 
administration. The Bible recognizes these rights. It asserts both their 
justice and their observance. It maintains that compensations abound 
in the order of things as they are, and that pain and suffering procure 
rewards which go far to obliterate their bitterness. 

To those who are well nigh swallowed up in the waters of affliction 
apparently without cause, the unbeliever says: “The only way out of 
this insensate puzzle is to assume that life is absolutely governed by a 
conscienceless and malefic tyranny. Behind these personal, social, and 
world-wide catastrophes which wreck your happiness and leave you piti- 
ably defenseless is a satanic agency, immune to reason or remonstrance, 
and one which would be brutal beyond words if it were sensitive to either.” 


IV 

I do not think the heaped-up woes of mankind will ever make those 
who endure them friendly to this improbable and distressing notion. On 
the contrary, advancing knowledge dissipates its sway. A recent writer 
in The London Times pertinently observes that as men and women ci 
velop intelligence and humanness they are less and less disposed to attrib- 
ute regnancy to diabolism or its manifestations. Scientists conquer 
nature’s powers by obeying them, and compel the forces our ancestors 
worshiped through sheer dread to subserve their descendants. Religion 
ists tell us that diabolism’s vilest obsessions flourish in the densest igno- 
rance and are accompanied by degrading superstitions. As against these 
dismal creations of despair, recall the sturdy faith of Saint Paul. He 
asseverated that “all things work together for good to those who love 
God.” The acceptance of this brave and vitalizing precept does not 
release us from life’s ills and perplexities. But it does remind us that 
behind their tangle a pattern of character is being woven which vindicates 
the apostle’s faith. Blind unbelief is sure to err. It scans God’s work 
in vain. It exaggerates the evil, ignores the good, and forgets how often 
evil is instrumental for good. It further forgets that he is his own 
interpreter, and that in his own time and way he will make plain the things 
now difficult to understand. Here we appeal to those who have plumbed 
the depths of sorrow and also scaled the heights of joy. They have 
known the drag of the ordinary routine and the backward pull of ex- 
traordinary visitations of affliction. These richly endowed souls are the 
chosen remnant of the race. They have seldom trodden a flowery path 
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or been coddled on beds of ease. Danger in its extreme forms was often 
their lot. Could they be recalled, and given a fresh opportunity, do you 
suppose they would desire a different career? I rather imagine that 
Saint Paul would still follow the radiance which lightened him as he 
journeyed on the Damascus road. It may surprise lovers of themselves, 
but as I sense it, the apostle would prefer his mastery over life. though it 
carried with it the stern toll of the dungeon and the ax. What is prob- 
able of him is probable of the men who wrote the Bible, originated Israel, 
built the Christian Church, founded free commonwealths, defended their 
laws and liberties. It is no less likely in countless hosts unregistered by 
fame who bore and are bearing the burden and heat of many a trying 
day. Can you conceive a generation in America afraid of child-bearing, 
home-building, the exactions of a lofty moral code, and the adventures of 
an impelling faith in God and the future? When that generation appears 
and takes charge, this republic will disappear. Apply it where you may, 
the doctrine of God’s loving and holy overseership of humanity has bred 
the heroes, the saints, the martyrs, the producers, not only of new fields 
in which to find the bread that perishes, but of the bread that satisfies 
our spiritual hunger. 
Vv 

Exiles or prisoners immured in darkness and the shadow of death, 
fast bound in misery and iron, crippled by humiliating slavery, laid low 
in sickness, have been the first to raise the strain of praise and con- 
fidence. ‘Travelers in the burning desert or the icy regions of the poles, 
soldiers engaged in battle, and sailors on the tempestuous seas or women 
in extremest agony have proved by experience that God’s mercy endureth 
for ever. They paint graphic pictures of this marvelous aid. For 
them the hour of adversity furnishes the opening for spiritual triumph. 
And if we have learned to detect God’s workings in the normal course 
of events, and to find tokens of his wisdom and benevolence in the duties 
of the day, why should we forfeit this knowledge at the biddance of blank 
despair? The noblest of our kind gladly acclaim it as the real of the 
real, the anchor in the fiercest gale of desperate conditions. One of them 


wrote: 
“Tho’ waves and storms go o’er my head, 
Tho’ health and wealth and friends be gone, 
And every comfort be withdrawn, 
On this my steadfast soul relies, 
Father, Thy mercy never dies!” 


The accepted principle that all things are under law and that none is 
exempt from its rule does not exclude the belief that no law can be without 
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a lawgiver, and that no lawgiver equal to the direction of this univers: 
will permit his laws to bind his personal freedom. Quite otherwise. Hi, 
can and he does intervene when higher purposes are at stake. Those who 
seek his intervention and deserve it do not seek in vain. History tells no 
flattering tale of our race. But it does signalize the intrepid spirits who 
by their challenge of the Lord’s loving kindness found it their stay in 
feebleness and their peace in strife. 


[Twus is an abstract of the Ninth Radio Address delivered by Dr. Capman. 
—Enprror. | 





NOW IS THE TIME FOR CHRISTIAN STATESMANSHIP 


As those who, helpless, stand upon the bank 
Of a swift river, swollen to a flood 

By raging mountain torrents, so are we, 
Powerless, beside a foul and turbid stream 
Of crime, and want, and feverish unrest, 
Unable either to arrest the flow, 

Or check the toll of death and suffering. 


Yet need we not sit selfishly apart 

At ease in homes of safety; rather stand 
With feet implanted firmly on the shore, 
Alert and steadfast, if so be that we 

May snatch one from the current to the land, 
Or hold back some just slipping on the brink. 


And let us not lose heart. This rampant stream, 
The aftermath of world-wide, savage war, 

Like springtime freshet flood, will run its course. 
Such evil cannot last. It will abate, 

And within normal bounds, may be controlled. 


Now is the time for Christian statesmanship, 

For leaders strong and just, ready to guide 

These seething forces into channels sane. 

Never again must wrong out-general right, 

And gain supremacy in this our land. 

The brave, the pure, the strong, the wise must stand 
Together as one man and save the world. 


Gazette Srevens SHARP. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


Mvremvrine, as recorded in the eleventh chapter of Numbers, was 
cured by God, who sent his prophetic fire upon the elders, not that it was 
taken away from Moses, their bishop, but that the seventy were brought 
into sympathy with him. And this is the constant remedy for a back- 
slidden church. Are the people of God idle, worldly, conventional, easy- 
going, commonplace, mere worshipers of Mammon and followers of 
pleasure? The only healing is by a fresh touch of the Divine Spirit, a 
new morale of spiritual atmosphere, an electric flash of holy fire that 
clears the air and sweetens life. 


DeQuincey suggested the most mighty division in the library of all 
time, the literature of knowledge and the literature of power, the former 
in the work of scientific talent, the latter of spiritual genius. Books 
of knowledge are constantly giving way to new science, politics, and busi- 
ness. But books of power are perpetual in worth. Sometimes the Bible 
is called the “dear old Book.” Yet it is really the most modern and 
newest book of all. It is contemporary and permanent, like all good 
things. It is a young book. The dew of the morning and the freshness of 
spring are upon it and the angels of immortality blow their trumpets 
above its pages. It is bright with the radiance of still unrisen suns, 
rich with the sweetness of unripened summer and the golden wealth of 
still unripened harvests. 


Curtvre, the broader picture of education, is being marred to-day 
by increasing specialism in the college curricula. Hundreds graduate 
with little gift of language and with no vision of art. It is those present 
professors of mechanistic psychology who know least of classic litera- 
ture and do not see deeply into painting, sculpture, and music. Much 
literature of to-day is so free from ethical or wsthetic vision that little of 
it will be alive to-morrow. If our Christian ministry will absorb the 
whole realm of knowledge, they will again be as a century ago leaders in 
every path of life and therefore more mighty in religion itself. 
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Personat influence is the shelter and fountain force of society. “A 
man shall be as a hiding place from the wind and a covert from the 
tempest, as streams of water in a dry place and the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” Great men are not the whole of life, but they 


are the condition of all the rest. They serve their generation by arrest 
ing the drift. Deadly forces, blind and fatal as the desert wind, sweep 


down on human history. But some great soul into which God has breathed 
a breath of freedom has defied the storm and arrested the drift. Behind 
him other men take shelter and are encouraged to stand strong. Most of 
all, when sin, that largest, heaviest drift,.threatened to overwhelm the 
world, the God-Man broke that great tradition and overcame. 


Joun Wes ey in his Notes on the Old Testament thus comments 
on Genesis 3. 8-15: 

“The inspired penman in this history, writing for the Jews first, and cal- 
culating his narrative for the infant state of the church, describes things by their 
outward sensible appearances, and leaves us, by further discoveries of the 
divine light, to be led into the understanding of the mysteries couched under 
them.” 


Wesley was far more progressive than some of the ultra-modernists of 
to-day in this interpretation of the symbolic character of history as found 
in the prologue of the Pentateuch. The Rev. A. T. Williams, of Oxford, 


. 


a narrow modernist, in a recent session of the Church Congress in Eng 


land said: 


“Educated Christians everywhere now realize that the Genesis story on 
which this theory is based is no more than an inspired saga which contains no 
suggestion of a doctrine of original sin.” 


Is there any real contradiction between the heredity views of Paul and 
Darwin? May not that animal that evolved into a moral sense have 
“missed the mark” (the literal translation of the New Testament word 
for sin) and let his old beastly nature conquer the spiritual vision?’ 
Have not most of us inherited a good bit of prehuman animalism? Is it 
false theology or bad science to call that original sin? 


Dean Ince, of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, continued his pessimism as 
“Gloomy Dean,” at the same Church Congress, by insisting that the devi! 
evolves as well as all of the universe. He said: 

“We must not defy the idea of evolution. There is such a thing as 
progress in the direction of evil, as when disease is said to be progressing. The 
German war machine was as much the product of evolution as the Church 


Congress. To those who think a mere lapse of time must eventually bring about 
the golden age, the devil replies: “You forget I am evolving, too.’” 
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Such evolutionary philosophy fails to see the glory of a God who deter- 
mines no goodness by omnipotence, but creates a moral empire by grant- 
ing freedom. This made sin and suffering possible, but the God who is 


creating a new heaven and a new earth, not by force, but by sacrificial 
service, is a greater Creator than a fatalistic Deity. Man that wins his 
sonship by the adventure of faith is greater than all angels who cannot 


sin. 


Love was indeed a new commandment, as Jesus said. It was new in 
its extent, for Jesus made the word neighbor to cover all the world: new 
in its sacrifical service, for we must henceforth measure love by the 
cross; new in its example and inspiration, for he said, “Love one another 
as I have loved you.” In that ancient world, where the few were tyrants 
and knew no mercy, and the many were slaves that found no pity, men 
looked up to Christ and beheld this new creation. This was the power 
before which fell the shrines of the false gods and the throne of the 
Cxsars. It was and is what Henry Drummond called it, “the greatest 
thing in the world.” 


Juve, a brother of our Lord, preached, “Keep yourselves in the love 
of God.” There is safety in love. It is a safety keeping like the globe 
about the flowers. Spiritual life is an exotic that needs the breath of 
heaven for its atmosphere. The climate of a sinful world is not fit for 
the blossoms of Paradise. Even human love is a safeguard. The soldier 
in the vice and uncleanness of the camp may feel the kiss of love given 
by wife or mother as a sacrament of purity and in the power of that love 
carry unsullied the white rose of chastity. 


AmeERIca possesses an altar of liberty whose flames were kindled by 
the pure hands of Washington with fire truly caught from heaven and 
about which was poured in rich libation the martyr blood of Lincoln. It 
will be well on the twelfth and twenty-second of February for our coun- 
try to offer sacrificial service at this shrine. 


Mysticism in India has many experiences, Yoga, super-conscious- 
ness, Buddhist, blessed unconsciousness, and many pantheistic types. Mr. 
Kharabdar, an Indian poet, who writes quite fluent English, has expressed 
a mystical impulse, which realizes the divine immanence in nature and 
yet can hardly be considered pantheistic. Here are two stanzas of a 
lyric entitled, “To One Who Knows”: 
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If Thou knowest, then I know; 
If not Thou, then who on Earth? 
Light has seen my outer glow, 
Dark has felt my inner dearth. 


Human love is love and grief; 
Love the plant and grief the flower; 
In Thy heart I find relief; 

Both are there a single bower. 


Surely India is a favored land for Christ to walk the road and be 
revealed by the Holy Spirit to millions of lives. 


A caNpIDATE for ministerial ordination made this doggerel answer 
to a question concerning the value of the various versions of the Old 
Testament : 

The Targum strives and oft contrives with paraphrase complex 

Lest crude anthropomorphisms the reader should perplex. 

Aquila’s style is bald and vile; the Syriac is dull. 

Theodotion is not worth a cuss—there’s not enough to make a fuss— 
I take no stock of Symmachus, of errors he is full. 

But for a first class version whose cruces will not vex, 

Of all the Jews I plump and choose the good old LXX. 


That preference for the Septuagint was quite right, but the “para- 
phrase complex” of the Targum should not be belittled. Quite possibly 
those free Aramaic versions correctly revealed the genuine Hebrew text 
of some passages. 


SHALL we persist in glorifying that national homicide called War’ 
Doubtless there has been the sacrificial spirit and noble heroism in son 
‘soldiers. But for the most part it is the vilest field of human horrors. 
Do not these lines truly describe the trench lines of modern war? 

For as the trough is dug so dines the pig. 
The ensanguined modernist must likewise dig, 


Or, as the trench is dug so forms the pen: 
A nesting place more fitting swine than men! 


Evolution may have brought mankind far past its simian relationship, 
but we are still wolves if we allow another war to come. 


A Britis writer of epigrams has given us this neat but satirical 
quatrain which might well be placed on some American tombstones: 


“Here an atheist poet lies 

In disappointment and surprise, 
To find—in spite of all he’d said— 
Himself alive, bis poems dead.” 
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There is no immortality in literature which does not have a bit of soul 
and thus become the literature of power as well as of knowledge. The 
same is probably true in all art and science as well as literature. Reli- 
gion is the fountain of all living values. 


Luter, whose acquisition of personal religious experience lifted him 
above abstract dogmatism, said this concerning Aristotle: 
“It makes my heart ache that this damned arrogant rogue of a heathen 


should seduce and befool so many of the best Christians. God has plagued us 
with him thus because of our sins.” 


So in that same letter “To the Christian nobles of the German nation” 
he advised abolishing the Aristotelian literature from the schools. Per- 
haps he was too savage about scholasticism; nevertheless, we still need to 
emphasize the concrete above the abstract and escape the pedantry that 
substitutes corpses for living persons and ghosts for realities. Not some 
dogma about Christ, but the present living Person himself is the source of 
our salvation. 


Curist is more than a body of objective principles taught by 
theologians and proclaimed by preachers, however strongly they may be 
established by reason. He is a spiritual presence whose indwelling in the 
souls of men and manifestation in their lives makes the church his visible 
body to all mankind. Experience is the supreme reality of religion. How 
depressing and worthless are the discussions of Christianity by those 
spiritually blind and deaf writers who never felt it inside and have no 
vision to behold it outside! Such shameful virtue is as repulsive as out- 


spoken vice. John Wesley had the sensible courage not only to preach 
abéut Christ but to present him personally. In his Journal we fre- 


quently read the phrase “I offered Christ.” 


H. W. Cvreary, a Roman Catholic bishop in New Zealand, argues 
vigorously for prohibition. He said: 
“We have little patience with the unthinking parrot-cry that liquor legisla- 
tion is an attempt to make people moral by law. For her beneficent action of 


building up character in the individual soul, the Church needs a favorable 
environment which the State ought to provide.” 


He also asserted strongly that “the desire for intoxicating drinks is not 
counted by Catholic theologians among the natural appetites implanted 
by the Creator,” and that “the Church of the Living God is built on a 
rock, not on a vat.” Why may not all Romanists agree with Methodists 
in this holy catholic idea of applying religion to all life—politics, society 
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and business—making it much more than a narrow ecclesiastical co- 
partment? 


CurisTian Perfection, in the Methodist use of that phrase, does not 
mean finality in spiritual growth. That would be intolerable stagnation. 


Growth is possible to any type of human perfectness. A perfect bal 


conld grow up to become a perfect man, and a soul which absolutely 
accepts spiritual ethics can go on forever to know God more and more, 
with thoroughly new experiences of the holy life born of that divine com 
munion. There is much in the ignorantly testified entire sanctification 
which perilously wins nothing but the spiritual death of a dwarfed moral 
and religious life. Perfect love means the more and more application of 
Christian experience to everything in human life and personal relation 
ships. It is well to read John Wesley’s Plain Account of Christian Pe: 
fection. 


Grorce R. Crooxs, that professor of Church History at Drew 
Theological Seminary a generation ago, once said to this editor, “A 
wise radicalism is the true conservatism.” And he was right. We can 
not gain new truth by universal denial of all past beliefs; nor can w 
save any truth of value save by perpetual progress in its study. Neither 
an ultra-orthodoxy which beholds no new truth in doctrine, nor an un 
wise modernism which canceis all living faith by its negativity, is pr 
serving those realities of thought and feeling which would live foreve: 
by their growth. Free the roots of a tree and trim its branches, and it 
will become bigger and better. That is a wise radicalism which creates a 
true conservatism. 


Scriptures do not assert absolute accuracy in the human quota 
tions which they may have recorded correctly. Certainly all Hebrew 
writers are not themselves infallible. Matthew and Luke both giv: 
genealogies of Jesus which are simply taken from some official records 
that were no more perfect in Jewish than in American collections. But 
the Bible, besides its human records, has also a divine revelation. 


PuysicaL science in the twentieth century is progressing so rapidly 
by discoveries and becoming so rich in new realities that it has quite lost 
any certain theoretical background. Matter has become as difficult to 
define as spirit. That nineteenth century doctrine of the conservation 
of matter and likewise of energy, then thought to be an immutable truth, 
has vanished through the relativity formula of Einstein and the atomic 
discoveries of Niels Bohr and Robert Millikan. And yet those cheap 
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materialists who are making psychology a merely physical science, and 
so have banished both mind and soul, are still a century behind the 
scientific advance of to-day. The most original and forward looking 
scientists of the present age have acquired a noble humility as to the 
incomprehensible character of the universe. Religion and science have 
both reached a region of courageous adventure and therefore true faith. 
All such unsettling periods of human thought have ever been the eras 
of both educational and spiritual advance. 


Mopverwn biology holds that life cells are potentially immortal. So 
it is quite possible that death is not a natural thing. Certainly life is 
growing longer with the increase of wholesome genetics and environment. 
Mortality rates are diminishing rapidly, but mostly in the longer life 
of the young. The average length of life in western civilization has 
grown nearly 175 per cent in the last five hundred years. Probably the 
change of present window glass, to the newly invented vitaglass and the 


complete abolition of the use of nicotine and alcohol would double it 


again in the next century. The most healthy aged people are worthy 
religious persons. The inner life of the Spirit, if made entirely perfect, 
would transform the natural body into a more enduring organism of spir- 
itual expression. 


JOHN HUSS: THE BOHEMIAN MARTYR 


“THERE was a man who came from God whose name was John.” So 
John the evangelist writes of John the Baptist. But Christian history is 
rich in many Johns: John Wyclif, John Huss, John Calvin, John Knox, 
John Bunyan and our own Father in God, John Wesley. Not least of 
these was John of Husinecz, the first martyr of the Reformation. 

In the great statue of Martin Luther at Worms, three figures are 
associated with that great German reformer: Wyclif, Huss and Savon- 
arola. So the protest against the errors of Romanism started in at least 
three of the great races of Europe—the Teuton, the Latin, and the 
Slav. Beautiful souls like St. Francis, the minstrel of God, and the 
mystics of the middle ages had witnessed for the personal religious life, 
but this spiritual awakening awaited intellectual leadership. Of these 
three, Wyclif was the most learned and statesmanlike, Savonarola the 
most poetic and seerlike, and Huss the most religious and Christlike. He 
was a true soldier in the eternal moral warfare for the liberation of 
humanity. 
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Tue PREPARATION OF THE REFORMATION 


The world’s midnight which we call, perhaps improperly, the Dark 
Ages, was passing away, and everywhere the grey dawn of a new day was 
calling sleeping minds and souls to waken. While the true Renaissance 
does not date until 1453, the mediaeval crusaders, a half century before, 
had left-a deep mark on the mental and social life of Europe. America 
was not yet discovered and the Occidental world had no mariner’s com- 
pass, no printed books, no gunpowder, nor steam engines. 

The Papacy, which had been the bond of social unity in those days 
of division and darkness, had lost its grip. Through what has been 
called the Babylonish exile of the popes, there followed a great schism, 
and the corruption in church and state was abominable. Rival popes at 
Rome and Avignon reviled and anathematized each other, and all Chris- 
tendom was in spiritual anarchy. What was a real hygiene of head 
and heart was in the fact that the most faithful sons of the church, such 
as Dante and certain artists, were its sharpest critics. 

The Black Death had depopulated Europe, taking probably one- 
third of its lives. People cannot pass through such an experience with- 
out becoming a source of real transformation. As most often in the 
morning it is the western hills in our sight which first catch the radiance 
of the eastern dawn, so the new light of religious reform first shone in 
England in that great university where John Wyclif, a thorough Briton, 
raised the first voice of protest against scholastic theology and mediaval 
monkery. 

The Bohemian Kingdom was at one time one of the first in Europe, 
covering a large part of Central Europe, and it became a dominant influ- 
ence. The Roman Emperor, Charles IV., had made Prague his imperial 
residence, and established its great university—the only one in the 
northern nations—with its 40,000 students. 

Christianity was planted in Bohemia about 860 a. p., by Greek mis- 
sionaries, Cyril and Methodius. The latter was canonized a generation 
ago by Pope Leo XIII. Methodius recognized the Bishop of Rome, ex- 
cepting on some social conditions such as observing religious services in 
the vernacular, a right which was soon lost. Yet the Czechs always 
prized their sacred heritage and especially their own tongue. As the 
Renaissance appeared there became a strange significance of the use of the 
mother tongue in literature and worship. Such varied types as Dante, 
Wyclif, Huss, Luther and others, by their emphasis on their own speech, 
brought into being the German and English Bible. 

Anna, a sister of Wenceslaus the Bohemian king, married Richard 
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II., of England, making close relations between the two nations. Thus 
the writings of Wyclif were introduced into Bohemia, translated into their 


tongue, and his philosophic treatises used in their schools. 


Hvuss—tTHE Man 


John Huss was born in 1373, the son of peasant parents in the 
village of Husinecz, half way between Prague and Vienna in South 
Bohemia. In the day of few surnames, he adopted the name of his town, 
which he afterward shortened to Huss. After graduating in a neighbor- 
ing high school, he graduated from the University of Prague, like Luther 
earning his way by singing and by ecclesiastical service. He was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1401. It was followed by only fourteen years of 
active life. 

Like Wyclif and Wesley he was at once a university tutor and pas- 
tor, eloquently preaching in the Czech language in the Bethlehem chapel. 
He was dean of the philosophical faculty. He became confessor to the 
queen. He translated Wyclif’s works and defended many of his doctrines. 
He thus became not only a leader in religious reform but in a national 
movement. Largely by his influence, the charter of the university was 
changed so as to give Czech control. This, which enraged the many Ger- 
mans, both teachers and students, became a real benefit to Germany, for 
tive hundred Germans left Prague and established the great Leipzig Uni- 
versity in 1409. 

Huss used to preach sermons three hours long, prophetic, fearless 
and biblical, for like Wyclif and Wesley, he was a man of One Book. 
Such men have been foolishly styled “Bible bigots” and “Bible moths.” 
Yet no others have brought a wider culture into religious thought and 
life. 

Tue Messace or Huss 

John Huss was quite orthodox in upholding the great Catholic 
creeds. He did not even go as far as Wyclif on transubstantiation. The 
main question on which he broke with the past was that of authority. 
He taught with Saint Augustine and Wyclif that the church is the whole 
body of the elect. Christians, and neither Pope, bishop nor Council, are 
in possession of spiritual gifts and the fountain of church order. God 
alone is the lord of the human conscience. The rights of the soul are 
superior to all ecclesiastical obedience. Later he maintained that Christ, 
and not Peter, is the head of the church and that to him ultimate appeal 
must be made. He even dared to affirm that mortal sin in a pope or 
bishop is ipso facto a deposition from office and he added, of kings also. 
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Huss attacked the penitential system of Rome, especially indulgences, 
as strenuously as Luther. So Rome would not tolerate his teaching and 
placed an interdict on Prague as to service, sacraments, marriages, 
burials and other liturgic acts, but they ignored the interdict. 


Tue Martyrpom or Huss 


The Council of Constance was called in 1414 to unravel the papal 
tangle largely through the influence of the Emperor Sigismund. In some 
measure the Council was meant for a meeting place of the old and the 
new and for a rather mild reformation of the church. In the language of 
its decree it was legitimately assembled “in the Holy Ghost to the praise 
of the omnipotent God.” In this decree the supremacy of the Council 
over even the Pope was asserted. 

Constance is on a Swiss lake, but is in Baden, a confluence of Baden, 
Tyrol, Wurtenberg, Bavaria and Switzerland, a truly cosmopolitan 
town. The large Council lasted three years and a half. It deposed all 
the partisan popes and made a new one’ and tried to define the limits of 
papal authority, but failed. It declared him subordinate to the Council. 
The Vatican Council in the memory of many of us living contradicted 
this principle of religious freedom by declaring the Pope infallible. 

The Council of Constance felt that it had to demonstrate its own 
orthodoxy, and so it fought the teachings of Wyclif and Huss, trying to 
make themselves right in their rotten traditions. 

Huss was cited to appear and did so on receipt of a safe conduct 
from Emperor Sigismund, pledging his protection both to go and return. 
But he never returned. It was not the first or the last time that a ruler 
or nation has failed to give sanctity to a “scrap of paper.” Sigismund 
did not wish to violate his own safe conduct, but was overpowered by 
Frederick of Hohenzollern. This Emperor is said to have blushed when 
Huss reminded him of his pledge. Such a safe conduct had this value a 
century later when Charles V., being besought to violate his promise to 
Luther at Worms, said, “I will not blush like Sigismund.” Yet too often 
a false orthodoxy has had “no faith with heretics.” 

John Huss absolutely refused to abjure his opinions. He was 
granted no genuine hearing, being hooted down, badgered and jeered when 
he attempted defense. He was confined in the old Dominican convent, now 
a hotel, where later Zeppelin was born. 

The word spoken by Huss when asked to recant was very noble, “I 
fear to do this thing lest I be found a liar in the eyes of the Lord and 
also lest I sin against my conscience and God’s truth.” 
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Two sentences were made: Against his own and Wyclif’s books to be 
destroyed, and that himself be burnt at the stake. They disfigured his 
tonsure in degrading him from the priesthood, amidst a silly quarrel 
whether it should be done with razor or scissors! They put the paper 
cap upon his head saying, “We commit thy soul to the devil,” and he 
replied, “And I commit it to my precious God.” He probably did more 
with his soul than they who only had power to destroy his body. Huss 
also compared his paper cap to the crown of thorns that Jesus wore, 


, 


saying “that was heavy and sharp: this is painless.” Probably these 
were his last words: “In the truth of the Gospel which I have written I 
joyfully die.” He sang as the flames started, the Kyre Eleison, “Christ 
thou Son of the King God, have mercy upon me,” and as he was uttering 
the words, “born of Mary the Virgin,” the fire smote his face silencing 
the soul of music, and, his lips still moving, he took his appeal to the 
Eternal Justice. 

They strewed his ashes in the Rhine. Later, in England, the Roman 
bigots dug up the bones of Wyclif, burned them and cast the ashes in the 
Avon. Near the end of that same century those of Savonarola were also 
thrown into the Arno. Well does Fuller say in his Worthies as he pic- 
tures the Avon reaching the ocean, “They have washed their influence to 
every shore.” 


Resvuuts or His Lire 


When Huss preached in Prague he once challenged the people to 
stand by him against Pope and hierarchy, and they rose and cried out, 
and they did. His martyr flame kindled a political 


, 


“That will we do,’ 
and religious conflagration in Bohemia. We cannot relate here the story 
of the Hussites in those various sections, Calixtines, Utraquists and 
Taborites ; nor of John Ziska, the terrible blind leader, of whose hide when 
he was killed a drum was made, which often led the Hussites in brave 
battle. But the Hussites were defeated in the end. Two hundred years 
later, at the White Hill, under the walls of Prague, Popedom triumphed 
and the Bohemian brethren were either suppressed or banished. They 
passed by thousands into Poland and later into Germany. 

But the influence of John Huss did not die with this political defeat. 
Many mighty results followed the exile of Hussites into other lands. 
Huss had high value as a scholar. He was a man of profound learning, 
and two centuries later a loyal disciple of his who went into Poland, John 
Comenius, became the very founder of modern pedagogy, a leader in the 
whole educational world of his time and still recognized as a high au- 
thority on teaching. 
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Greater still is his spiritual influence in history. He is reported to 
have said: “You may waste this goose, but a hundred years later a swan 
shall rise from my ashes to destroy your work.” And that swan did come: 
it was Luther at Worms. A picture has been made of Wyclif striking 
the flint, Huss lighting the torch, and Luther holding it aloft to enlighten 
the world. 

As the Moravians entered Germany, with such leaders as Christian 
David at Hernhut and later the Count Zinzendorf, there began and stil! 
lives, the Moravian Church. From this comes our real Methodist inheri 
tance. The fellowship of John Wesley, with Spangenberg in Savanna), 
and later with Peter Bohler in London, brought to him that new vision 
of the Witness of the Spirit, until at last a spark from Huss’ martyr fire 
touched him and he “felt his heart strangely warmed.” We who feel that 
sacred flame in our souls are debtors to John Huss, who said: “I hav: 
experienced these things in my own life.” 

Although three centuries ago The Thirty-Years’ War practically 
destroyed the Hussite movement in Bohemia, even to-day the citizenship 
of Czecho-Slovakia, so largely Roman Catholic, still holds to John Huss 
as the greatest hero of its history. National memorial celebration has 
been given since the World War to this martyr of religious reform. 
There has been organized a Czecho-Slovakian National Church whos 
membership has reached a million of people and priests who have left 
the Church of Rome. Large numbers also have entered the Protestant 
churches. The Vatican no longer dominates this most thoroughly edu 
cated of Slavonic races. They are rapidly entering the road for the 
complete desertion of Rome. 





DAILY RENEWAL OF THE INNER LIFE 
A New Year’s Messace 

Tue duality of manhood is a favorite thought of the apostle Paul. 
He says, “The body is dead, the spirit is life,” and frequently strikes 
the antinomy of flesh and spirit, as in that famous passage which would 
be a noble New Year’s text: “Wherefore we faint not; but though our 
outward man is decaying yet our inward man is renewed day by day.” 
He here contrasts those dual elements of human being as to their 
phenomena. Physical things get their growth and stop growing; the 
greater part of our earthly experience is a process of decay. But this 
is not true of the spiritual nature. Indeed, this present period of bodily 
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decay may be precisely the time of fullest personal development. Time 
is the executioner of the body, but has no real power over the soul. The 
inner man can be made safe from the ordinary assaults upon our mor- 
tality. 

And yet it is easy to grow faint, and there is much to make us so. 
The only cure for old age is to keep the heart young. When the physical 
buoyancy of youth has given place to the jaded ardor of later life, and 
human energy seems like a spent force, there is nothing for it but to fall 
back upon the perpetual youth of the renewed spirit. Swedenborg, in his 
Heaven and Hell, frequently pictures saved souls as forever growing 
younger and says that “the oldest angels are the youngest.” There is a 
divine heritage of power that may be possessed by the weak, so that we 
may go from strength to strength. 


Tue Dairy RENEWAL 


The new birth is not merely a crisis in life, but the beginning of a 


process. In the creative methods of God, it requires the same energy to 


evolve as to create. A man may do his work and leave it when finished as 
does the builder his house, but living things need constant renewal. The 
Infinite Artist stands forever before his canvas constantly renewing the 
glory of his creation. 

Without this abiding refreshment the soul becomes old and bored. 
Moral ennui is quite common. ‘This is a part of the Welt-Schmertz, the 
sense of a monotone in life, the weariness of the exhausted sensation. 
Many of us complain, “I’ve been there,” “I’ve seen that,” “I’ve read 
that,” “Give us a new sensation,” touch up our jaded senses with a fresh 
stimulant. Only an inward spiritual quickening will renew the face of 
the world. “All things are new” to the redeemed soul. On earth and sky 
and sea fall the mists of sacramental meanings, making both the world 
and life to become as fresh as the morning and as new as the springtime. 

Spiritual decay is possible; it is just as easy for the inner life to 
faint away as for the outer man to grow old. Nothing is more terrible 
than this loss of power by disuse or lack of nutrition for the heart as well 
as the head. Many souls might well advertise for a lost, strayed or stolen 
blessedness. 


“Where is that blessedness I knew 
When first I found the Lord?” 


There is a striking illustration ofgthis in that confession of Darwin 
as to the decline of poetic and artistic taste in his experience: “Up to the 
age of thirty, poetry . . . gave me great pleasure, formerly pictures 
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gave me considerable and music very great delight. But now for many 
years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry . . . Ihave almost lost 
my taste for pictures and music. My mind seems to have become a kind 
of machine for grinding general laws out of a large collection of facts. 
The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness and may possibly be in juri- 
ous to the intellect and more probably to the moral character.” If the 
loss of the esthetic sense is deplorable, much more is the loss of the 
divine vision by which we see God and that moral energy by which we can 
overcome the world. 

Such a daily renewal of the inner life is necessary. Darwin says, 
in connection with the above quotation, that if he had his life to live 
over again he would at least once a week read poetry, etc. That much 
might do somewhat for the mind, but little for the conscience and the 
spirit. Goethe’s rule for the intellect and the imagination is even better, 
“Something new every day.” Our souls are not seven-day clocks that 
need only to be wound up on Sunday and then be allowed to run down 
for seven days. Only constant care can keep one’s toilet perfect, tl 
house clean, and the garden beautiful. Our spiritual life is not like that 
rare aloe which only once in a human generation flames into scarlet 
splendor, but more nearly like the grass of the mountains and meadows 
which keeping green the year round makes the wealth and beauty of th 
world. Not rare gold and gems, but every-day grain is the true wealth 
of any land. The golden lamps of life must be perpetually fed from the 
living olive trees of Paradise. 

The world and all else in it can be renewed by the recreation of a 
soul, for the world really reflects the soul. It is never just the same to a 
living and growing spiritual vision. We see what we bring within us with 
which to see. So fresh experience of the grace of God finds new blessings 
even in his earthly gifts. The Bible is a new book, speaking with every 
new age out of a deeper and deepening source, the mind and will of the 
Eternal. When the soul in us touches the soul of things, then we begin 
not to look upon “the things which are temporal, but the things not seen 
which are eternal.” Just as music with its many tones and semi-tones 
can never exhaust its power, so the very objects of our senses when made 
the language of the spirit are filled with daily renewed and deathless inter- 
est. 


Renewat Amip Decay 


We can have a growing spirif* in a decaying physical organism. 
The débris of a wasting world is the soil from which spring up the im- 
mortal flowers of God. The transient is ever giving way to the perma- 
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nent, as in dissolving views castles and towns fade away to leave the 
mountains and the stars. 

It is only the outer man that perishes. The decay of the body in 
age is as real as its growth in youth. And it is necessary. Living crea- 
tures, for the most part, maintain full vigor only until the period of 


reproductive energy is at its climax. In youth all appetites are keen and 


all passions strong, but the failing flesh soon exhausts its sharp longings. 
But the spiritual nature, involved in the conflict, can abide. Love lives 
when passion has spent its force. In the physical life what one takes 
another loses; the mere outer man cannot both give and have. For 
the flesh alone, food, effort, wealth, and all other bodily possessions, when 
vested or parted with, leave weakness and poverty, but all can be given 
by love, knowledge and spiritual strength, and we become stronger and 
richer. This singer whose voice is gone may be not less but more musical 
in mind than before. Some time “the daughters of music may be brought 
low,” but the soul of music shall endure until it joins the full chorus of 
Heaven’s harmony. What the body loses the soul gains. 

There is a certain law of compensation even in the physical nature. 
The loss of one faculty very often means the quickening of others. The 
blind are commonly very keen of hearing and delicate of touch. The 
loss of wealth frequently brings to a genuine Christian a richer activity 
of the moral nature. It is upon this basis that asceticism was built. 
While one may not fully approve of the ascetic practice, there is some- 
thing significant in that picture of Saint Simon Stylites and the two 
pagan young women: their youth and roses were a fading thing beneath 
his vision of God and his eternal possession. Asceticism rests upon the 
assumption that all mortification of bodily desires enriches and strength- 
ens the spirit. But that is a measure of mistake. We are not warranted 
to despise the outward life any more than we would undervalue the ship, 
though tempest-beaten and shattered, which has brought us through 
storms and landed us at last in a safe harbor. The outer man itself 
may be made precious as the imperfect casket containing eternal gems. 

Decay and death are mighty factors of spiritual growth. By the 
law of discipline the inner man may grow strong by what destroys the 
outer man. How often the sense of earth’s vanity has thrown us back 
upon the eternal glory of the unseen! Raymond Lully, the doctor illumi 
natus, gave his life to God after seeing the body of his lady love dead 
of a loathsome disease. Francis of Assisi became God’s apostle and 
prophet through the lesson of defeat and imprisonment ; Ignatius Loyola, 
the chivalric soldier, by his fractured limb was made the soldier of Christ. 
So it came to Martin Luther by the death of his friend Alexis. Shelley 
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has said of poets that “they learned in suffering what they teach in 
song.” The apocalyptic John says of the white-robed saints: “They came 
up through great tribulation.” The record of the greatest of saints is 
that they were made perfect through suffering. Of Dante the Florentines, 
who exiled him, said that “this is the man that was in hell,” but that sad. 
scarred face of Dante was only the index of his soul made strong throug) 
exile and sorrow. Look at Paul, the aged! Every gray hair, his dimmed 
eyesight and sharp pain left God’s carvings lines of beauty upon his 
soul, and “strength was made perfect in weakness.” The spirit is greater 
for every heroic struggle. The splendor of heaven is made brighter by 
the spoils of time. 

So the spirit outgrows the body; the inner man, by the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, grows too great for mere physical investiture. So sai 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll; 

Leave thy low vaulted past, 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven by a dome more vast, 


Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving this outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


a 
1s 


So when that old house the decadent body is gone, the spiritual 
personality will inhabit a new one in that new country, “a house not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens.” 


Perhaps in all literature there is no poetic portraiture of soul and 
body more solemn or more profound than that of Shakespeare in his 


Sonnet CXLVL.: 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting* thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


Above this poetic counsel, the Book of God and the sacred experi 
ence of the divine commission teach us that it is all the work of God, for 
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we may be “strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man.” No 
artificial stimulants will lend this renewal day by day. It is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. 

What a holy comfort, not merely for declining old age but for the 


! 


weakness of younger years! Youth is not better than age. All to-mor- 


row may be better than to-day and life become more and more full of 


divine opulence as the days go by. 


later life: 


So shouts Rabbi Ben Ezra in his 


Grow old along with me. 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned.” 
Youth shows but half; trust God, nor be afraid. 





HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


I~ this issue we are presenting sermonic 
outlines for both New Year's Eve and 
New Year’s Day. While not strictly ex- 
pository, they rest on the textual basis. 
\mong the editorials of this number, one, 
entitled “Daily Renewal of the Inner 
Life,” is also really a condensed New 
Year sermon. In a recent book by Dr. 
Qzora S. Davis, entitled Preaching on 
Church and Community Occasions, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, 
there are six outlined sermons for this 
calendar date. One of them, which is 
based on Tennyson’s verses in In Memo- 
riam, is included in this section of the 
Review, 


Wuat Is Your Lire? (James 4. 13, 14.) 


To-morrow is a day of good wishes and 
pious resolutions, but this New Year's 
Eve is a night of questions. And what a 
question of questions is this concerning 
life! What means this throbbing chain 
of hopes and fears, of joys and sorrows, 
thoughts and imaginings, marked by heart- 
heats and treasured by the marching mo- 
ments? Life! What a mystery—tragedy, 
drama, feast, fast, desert, Paradise! What 
is this force to which we must trust our- 


selves, this stream which bears us onward 
to a great deep? “Where is he who 
knows?” The cynic says: “Life is a 
tragedy to him who feels, a comedy to 
him who thinks,” but the Christian can 
say: “It is a divine drama whose meaning 
is God, Duty, and Immortality.” 

1. Life and Its Limit. A theme of 
many moralizers has been the vanity of 
life and of human wishes. James calls 
it a vapor. Where did it go, that morning 
mist, or the glowing cloud that hung 
golden in the sunset? Shakespeare sings: 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of.” 

Its brevity. Many figures are applied 
to life. It is “swifter than the post,” 
“swift-ships,” “grass and flower,” a “tale 
that is told,” bubble, snowflake, as vege- 
tation compares with the rock that it 
covers. The swiftness seems to grow with 
the years; in youth the days seemed to 
creep, but in age they gallop. It seems 
short compared with the life of a tree, 
of the earth, of God. How fragile and 
delicate is this union of spirit and body! 
How easily dissolved! 

_ Its uncertainty. We may not set the 
boundaries. Something lost a while. We 
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are sure only of the past, the irrevocable 
past. 


“The Moving Finger writes; and having 
writ, 

Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word 

of it.” 
We neither possess to-morrow nor the 
knowledge of it. “Heaven from all crea- 
tures hides the book of fate.” Doubtless 
our ignorance is bliss. 

Its mortality. One thing is certain, that 
we must die. Yet most men seem to think 
all mortal but themselves. If a heavenly 
stranger should visit earth and mingle 
freely in business and society, would he 
ever imagine there was such a thing as 
death? Could he recognize that the busy 
heapers of treasure need only enough with 
which to pass a short voyage? Would he 
not be astonished with our conduct, on 
seeing a cemetery vying with its city in 
population, and seeing the whole pil- 
grim path marked with graves? Yet we 
know we are dying; the seeds of death 
may be already in our bodies. Soon the 
dews shall wet a grass-grown mound, over- 
grown with brambles and decked by the 
kindly bounty of neighbors with wild 
flowers. 

Its preciousness. Not the Epicurean 
but the Christian thought is the law of life. 
Years are the golden coinage of heaven 
and moments precious gems in the thread 
of time. To kill time is the worst of 
follies. Titus cried: Diem perdidi, “I 
have lost a day.” He who loses time loses 
eternity. 

2. Life and Its Lessons. This very 
brevity of life fills it with meaning. The 
clock of time may tick “Now! Now!” 
but its echo is “Eternity!” Time is no 
final measure to our own life. “We live 
in deeds, not years,” etc. 

It is illusory—an unsubstantial vapor, 
often deceptive. We seek rest and find 
that work was better, wealth and find that 
a measure of poverty was happiness. Na- 
poleon declared that the happiest day of 
his life was that on which as a child he 
took his first communion. Like a retreat- 
ing rainbow is life’s hope. But this only 
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means that life points beyond itself and is 
a prophecy of something greater. We 
dare not have any plans that end in life 
itself. We must paint for eternity. 

Its probation. Life is a test, a trial 
trip, with angels looking on; an appren- 
ticeship for a higher occupation in other 
What is your life? What are 
you living for? It is a challenge for the 
life. “Whither bound?” 
answer, “Nowhere”? Here is 
one who rises to eat and do nothing worth 
while, and then to sleep again. Is it an 
oyster or a man? Read Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life.” 

What can we make of it? A vapor may 
be a thing of beauty or ugliness, of glory 
or of gloom. In God’s great picture-gal 
leries of the skies vapors make pictures, 
sculptures, architectures, or murky sha 
aows. 


realms. 
high seas of 


Jare you 


It may be a cause of barrenness or 
of blessing, a thing of sulphurous vapor, 
malarial and blasting, painted by garish 
pride, or it may be rosy pleasure or golden 
And one may trace its passage by 
rising flowers, for of vapors were born 
the green pastures, the golden fruits and 
purple vineyards. A vapor may end in a 
gutter or a rainbow, may at last be lost 
in the universal sewerage, or bend in 
beauty around the throne of God. 

3. Life and Its Law, “Man proposes, 
but God disposes.” Our lives are in God's 
hands; he is master of both time and 
eternity, Lord of life and death. 

He gives it value. Not what we make 
it, but what God makes it invests the 
shortest life with supreme worth. It is 
this Sun that makes the vapor lovely. 
Life, however sad, kindles with rapture 
in the Light of his Throne. As in the 
soil germs are waiting for the sunshine, 
germs that frost can kill and vermin de- 
stroy, so the soul has seeds of goodness 
and beauty that sin can kill, waiting for 
the light of God’s love to bring forth their 
full loveliness. 

Life is from God. He inbreathed the 
breath of life. It is his gift. So it is 
said of Christ, “In him was life,” 
Jesus said, “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” What is your life? Well if 
you can answer, “Christ is my life.” 


gain. 


and 
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What folly, what mockery is the delay 
of repentance! to put off God just for 
another sin. Life is too serious a busi- 
ness for such trifling. The larger life 
awaits us; as one in a cathedral crypt 
might see a ray shining down into its 
darkness, and hear the organ roll and the 
chanting of choirs, so may we see out of 
earthly gloom into heaven’s brightness. 
Shall we dread to go upstairs? 

Turnino Over a New Lear. (Jer. 13. 23.) 

Many resolves are made each new year 
—“swearing off’; but reformation by mere 
resolve is hopeless. We need acts, not 
resolutions. Life is a book of many pages. 

1. White. Innocence of childhood. A 
blank sheet may be made to mean many 
things. It is often a photographic paper 
that becomes black by exposure. There 
is only a little white section in any book 
before the contents. Turn one leaf and 
you find the first blot. 

2. Black. Defilement of _ sin. No 
apology for its utter blackness. A guilty 
pleasure in sin committed, but none in sin 
remembered. Hounds of remorse chase all 
life. 

3. Red. An Ethiopian can paint, not 
wash. But the Blood of Atonement, sym- 
bol of sacrificial love, can cover the black 
pages and none can see sins through such 
book. Redemption swallows up the whole 
black tide that flows through myriads of 
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worlds. 
etc. 

4. Second White. Redeemed, not re- 
formed. The washing of regéneration 
gives a new whiteness, a virtue greater 
than mere ignorant innocence. White is 
the converging color of all rays of light. 
Blood, in its sacrificial sense, not only 
covers, it cleanses. 

5. Gold. The last page is glory. The 
cross leads to the crown. With this gol- 
den leaf, life’s book is closed. Death 
turns the leaf and opens a new book. 
“Changed from glory into glory.” 


Though your sins be as scarlet,” 


“Ringe Our, Wiup Betts” 


Use Canto 106 of Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam for the text. Have it printed or 
reproduced in some way so that copies 
may be in the hands of the people. Study 
it carefully; make an analysis; condense 
the points if thought desirable; then pre- 
pare material for a running comment on 
it. The items are: 

1. Old vs. New. 2. False vs. True. 3. 
Grief vs. Resignation. 4. Riches vs. 
Poverty. 5. Partisanship vs. Nobility. 6. 
Sin vs. Goodness. 7. Civic .Pride and 
Slander vs. Common Love of Good. 8. 
Foul Desire vs. Health. 9. War vs. Peace. 
10. The Christ that Is to Be. 

|We suggest that for each of these ten 
topics a Scripture text can be found and 
used. | 





EVANGELISTIC 


THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT 


I saw a great wheat field of some hun- 
dreds of acres swept by a deluge of rain 
and hail. It looked as though a great 
roller had leveled it. Perhaps millions of 
dollars had been lost in that thirty min- 
utes. It was a distressing sight consider- 
ing all the invested hope and labor. Then 
I saw God work one of his great miracles. 
He poured his sunshine upon the ruin. 
A chinook wind began to lick up the mois- 
ture. And before the rootlets had been 
too long subject to the over strain and the 
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crush, God was standing the grain up 
again. Millions of pounds were lifted and 
by the third day those vast acres were 
waving their banners in the summer breeze. 
If God had hidden his sun behind a cloudy 
sky just that afternoon, the ruin would 
have been complete. But his sun poured 
inestimable energies into those hopeless 
stalks of wheat and they arose to a glori- 
ous harvest. 

The Christian Church is storm-swept. 
The cold rains of criticism, the hai] of un- 
belief, and the cyclonic winds of worldly 
dissipation have broken down the pros- 
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pect of a glorious harvest. If God hides 
his Son behind a cloudy sky, the ruin 
will be complete. The inestimable energies 
which he alone can release must fall upon 
our disordered lives and lift them into 
health and strength before the harvest can 
arrive. He must send forth, as he has 
promised, power from on high, or we shall 
make history in conventions rather than 
conquests, in programs rather than in 
performances. The individual and collec- 
tive enduement with the Power of the 
Spirit stands always between us and a 
world harvest. 

We live in an age of power and yet 
seemingly have lost the meaning of and 
the efficiency of the power of the Spirit. 
We have the name, just as the world had 
the name of electricity when the Phila- 
delphia Exposition was held without any 
electrical exhibit. Benjamin Franklin had 
played with lightning and men knew of its 
power but hardly dreamed of its service. 
We know that our sacred writings empha- 
size this mystic power, but what know!l- 
edge has the average church member of it? 

It is easy for us to say that “all power 
belongeth unto God” and to hold the theory 
that all power comes from him. Indeed, 
since the scientist has broken open the 
atom and disclosed the amazing electronic 
movements in that infinitesimal world 
below even a microscope’s observation, we 
have faced a staggering mystery in the 
fact that these electrons instantaneously 
shift gears beyond man’s hope of explana- 
tion. Energy has become the foundation 
of matter. The old dualism has vanished. 
We more quickly sense Jesus’ meaning 
when he defined God as “Spirit.” The 
power of his Spirit underlies, interpene- 
trates, and even expresses itself in all that 
formerly we called reality. Thus God has 
come so close to us that we have lost him 
in our modern scientific pantheism. He 
is hopelessly tangled up with his universe. 
It is his expression and limitation. 

But this is a million miles from the 
Christian faith as once for all given to the 
saints. Jesus taught very distinctly the 
personality of God as separable from the 
physical world. He had all the reality of 
a Father. He was not enslaved to his own 
ordinary procedure. His only limitation 
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was the necessary maintenance of jis 
holiness. Aside from that, “God can do 
anything.” Christian faith stoutly affirins 
that the life and ministry of Jesus Christ 
was a perfect demonstration of the fact 
that God does manifest himself other than 
in the natural order of the world. Jesus 
was one wonderful demonstration of the 
Father working extra-normally. We say 
that Jesus wrought miracles. The better 
statement of the fact would be to say that 
Jesus revealed God as not bound by his 
universal laws. Jesus was a whole series 
of demonstrations that when God under- 
takes the redemption of our race he has 
and uses power not involved in the natura! 
order. In other words, Jesus taught us to 
believe in a power over and above all the 
power of the natural order. Jesus would 
not have his disciples lose the Holy Spirit 
in the theoretical fog that regards him as 
an emanating influence or as an idealistic 
principle. He lifted our sense of the Holy 
Spirit into equal rank with himself. And 
the distinguishing characteristic of this 
personality, which Jesus declared 
more needful to us than his own visible 
presence, was that the Holy Spirit was the 
true manifestation of the power of God 
Those to whom Jesus spake were believers 
in the many manifestations of power, as 
seen in the physical world, as from God 
There was nothing new or significant in 
that idea. But here is presented a unique 
manifestation of power. It was to be a 
gift or enduement for which they must 
await the precipitating hour. The early 
church had no reason to believe that this 
power was merely a revival of humanly 
inherent force—some stimulation of hv- 
man nature to realize its latent natura! 
equipment. They rightly understood 
Jesus to promise the coming of a unique 
endowment of power, as a distinct work 
of grace, a supernatural equipment with 
ability to perform, command, and endure 
to the furtherance of his purpose to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God among men. The 
power of the Spirit was distinctively an 
additional factor in Christian equipment. 
And the unbiased reader of the Acts 
of the Apostles cannot escape the convic- 
tion that it was quite generally very con- 
sciously received. The evidence of its 
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reception was even apparent to the 
bystander. This distinctive experience 
must be recovered to the church wherever 
lost. The twentieth century needs it no 
less than the first. If we may define a 
miracle as an event or an experience 
which clearly manifests the presence of 
God, then we would say that this miracle 
of power equipment is vital to the equip- 
ment of any believer who would do his 
part in the redemption of a world. 

rhere is some serious confusion and no 
little ineffectual prayer for this equip- 
ment because it is commonly regarded as 
a gift in itself. In our weakness we cry 
for power. In our fear of failure we pray 
earnestly for more power. We are often 
asked to pray for more power upon pas- 
tor, evangelist, and people. And ‘little 
comes of our praying because we have, 
consciously or unconsciously, made a dis- 
tinction between the Presence of the Spirit 
and the Power of the Spirit. There is no 
distinction in human experience. The mo- 
ment you separate them you lose both. 
God is not operating on the storage-bat- 
tery basis. Some cold morning I climb 
into my auto and put my foot to the 
starter. The machinery moves, but it 
moves as though it was not vet awake. 
There is a sound with a well pronounced 
emphasis on the down motion and a 
marked reluctance on the upward throw. 
The battery is nearly run down. So I 
seek the service station. They take my 
ittery and place it on the charging block 
) “bring it up” to its maximum power. 
Then it is put back in the auto and I go 
uway to come again when the battery is 
igain discharged. Some Christians pray 
ind proceed on the idea that that is God’s 
way of empowering human life. But not 
so. “Twenty-four-hour battery service” 
is not a slogan in Christian experience. 
You cannot go upon God’s charging block 
for a day and be charged up for a month. 
There is nothing like that in salvation. 
The Power of the Spirit comes only to 
those who make ample room for the In- 
dwelling and Abiding of the Holy Spirit. 
God does not give us a charge out of his 
right hand that peps us up for a month 
or so. He gives bimself in the Person 
of the Holy Spirit. Then you have the 
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whole power house, dynamo and charging 
block, set up for continuous service. “Ye 
shall receive power, the Holy Spirit having 
come upon you.” 

Over thirty years ago Dr. S. A. Keen 
was invited by the presiding bishop to con- 
duct “Pentecostal Services” at the ses- 
sion of the Detroit Annual Conference 
held at Ann Arbor, Mich. His ministry 
throughout that session was a _ perfect 
demonstration of the Power of the Spirit 
as a supernatural endowment for service. 
When he took charge of a service, even 
in the fatigue of the closing hours, it 
was at once evident that the Spirit spoke 
through him with power. And throughout 
this series of addresses his insistence was 
that we seek first the “purifying of our 
hearts by faith” in order that, second, 
we might make room or consent that room 
should be made for the abiding fullness of 
the Holy Spirit. When Dr. Keen was 
asked how far he experienced a conscious 
possession of this power, he insisted that 
it was not a matter of his feeling, but of 
his faith in the Empowering Christ. 

If we do not desire the Spirit of Holi- 
ness to come into our lives, our seeking 
for Power is a weary waste of time and 
prayer. The first business of the Holy 
Spirit is to establish us in holiness, to 
purify our hearts as a suitable temple for 
his abiding. He does this only when and 
because we precipitate his action by our 
faith in Jesus Christ as our Sanctifier. 
This is taught by the first preacher after 
Pentecost. Peter, in telling the story of 
the second Pentecost—when this supernat- 
ural manifestation came to the Gentile 
home of Cornelius—described it in these 
words, “God, who knoweth the heart, . . . 
gave them the Holy Spirit, even as he did 
unto us, and he made no distinction be- 
tween us and them, cleansing their hearts 
by faith” (Acts 15. 8, 9). The path of 
God’s power is always the path of our 
purity. The primary work of Pentecost is 
“cleansing hearts by faith.” No impure 
heart can be safely intrusted with this 
“dynamite” of the Spirit. And back of 
all empowerment lies the loving deter- 
mination of our God to put an end to 
sinning and sinful dispositions. In the 
olden days those who bore the vessels of 
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the Lord were required to be ceremoni- 
ally pure. In this new day we who 
would be the vessels of the Lord must be 
sanctified of his Spirit. This high and 
exacting price tends to make us careless 
and finally indifferent as to our possession 
of the Spirit of Power. 

We ought often to open our Bibles and 
look in at a little upper room in Jeru- 
salem. Outside that room is a great world 
distressingly in need of salvation from 
sin. Jesus has died as the climax of his 
revelation of the Father’s love. To believe 
that record is the world’s only hope. 
Surely the ahurch will hurry forth to its 
tremendous task. But the church does not 
move. For days a protracted meeting is 
held. The chief occupation is waiting for 
something to take place. For ten days 
there occurs what some one has called “the 
most eloquent pause in all church his- 
tory”: these men divinely commissioned 
to “go.” Men trained as no other men 
ever can be—personally taught by the 
Perfect Master; men anxious to prove 
their love by the accomplishment of their 
commission, and there they sit for ten 
days—just waiting! God could not say 
in any stronger fashion to the church of 
all ages—to our Methodist Church—that 
superlative need was the em- 
powering presence of the Holy Spirit. I 
know of nothing more dramatic in church 
history than that week and a half of 
sitting silently, expectantly for this mani- 
fested coming and definitely experienced 
Spirit of Power before they dared start 
the program of the world’s salvation. 
God was writing it across the face of every 
sky, “Tarry for the Presence that em- 
bodies the Power.” 

Evcene Mires Moore. 

Royal Oak, Mich. 
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THE EFFECTS OF GOSPEL 
PREACHING 


[An outline of a sermon delivered by 
JosepH Parker. Text, Acts 2. 37ff.] 


Intropuction. 1. Peter having  ex- 
plained the events of Pentecost, an im- 
mediate effect was produced. “They were 
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pricked in their hearts.” So the Holy 
Ghost was poured out upon them as he 
had been poured out upon the assembly 
of the church. We see here, therefore, the 
double action of the Holy Spirit. He is 
poured out upon the church to sanctify 
and to confirm in the faith; and upon 
those who are outside that he may alarm 
and quicken and direct to right conclu- 
2. This was the first Christian ser- 
mon that had been preached. Jesus Christ 
was no longer present in the body. Now 
we are curious to know how the truth wil! 
make its way upon its own merits, apart 
from that magnetic influence which at- 
tached to the audible voice of the Divine 
Master. Will the truth make its way by 
sheer force of its celestial beauty and 
grace, and comfort, or will it perish under 
other voices than Christ’s own? So we 
wait, we hear the discourse, and when it 
is concluded we read that when the people 
this they pricked in their 
hearts. 3. Observe the peculiarity of that 
effect. Not, they were awed by the ek 
quence, excited in their imagination, grati- 
fied in their taste; the result was infinitely 
deeper and grander. An arrow had fas- 
tened itself in the very center of their life 
In their conscience was inserted the sting 


sions. 


heard were 


of intolerable self-accusation. This was the 
grand miracle. Truly we may say this 
was the beginning of miracles of the 
higher, because the spiritual kind. 
effects are produced by great causes. 4 
A reflection of this kind would, however, 
have a very remote interest for us were 
it confined to an ancient incident. As a 
matter of fact, the apostle Peter preached 
the only sermon that any Christian min- 
ister is ever at liberty to preach. This 
is the model sermon. Men may be mort 
eloquent, literary, technical, and philosoph 
they longer words anid 
more abstruse arguments, but the effect 
will be like other talk, pointless, and there 
will be no answer in the great human heart 
—no conscience will accuse, no eyes will 
be blinded with tears, none will 
“What shall we do?” Let us look at 

I. Tue Sermon, and see how it is made 
up. I. It is full of Scriptural allusions. 
as is every sermon that is worth listen 
The reason why our preaching is 
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so powerless is that we do not impregnate 
it with the inspired Word. Peter did not 
make the sermon. He quoted David and 
Joel, the Psalms and the prophets, and set 
these quotations in their right relations to 
what had just happened, and while he was 
talking history he made history. Faithful 
to God’s word, God’s Spirit was faithful 
to him, and herein was realized, “My 
word shall not return unto me_ void.” 
Peter’s word would have returned void, 
but God’s word is as a sower in the even- 
tide bringing back his sheaves with joy. 
2. It is full of Christ. But for Christ it 
never could have been delivered. From 
end to end it palpitates with the Deity and 
glory of the Son of God. 3. It is full of 
holy unction. It was not delivered as a 
schoolboy might deliver a message. The 
great, strong, rough frame of the fisher- 
man preacher quivered under the feeling 
of the sacred message which the tongue 
was delivering. 4. It is full of patriotic 
ind spiritual tenderness, and all the while 
without art or trick or mechanical skill, 
it led up to a vehement and solemn de- 
mand. When that demand was thundered 
upon the people they did not applaud the 
man, they were concerned about them- 
selves; they were not pleased, they were 
pierced; and they were not gratified, they 
were convicted. 

Il. But even this great sermon of 
Peter's does not explain the full result. 
Tue Preacner must have had something 
to do with the effect. He had just received 
the Holy Ghost. An inspired doctrine de- 
mands an inspired ministry. The Book is 
inspired, but when uninspired readers read 
it they kill the very fire of heaven when 
it touches their reluctant tongues. It is 
there that the holy influence is lost. When 
the Holy Ghost is both in the doctrine and 
in the people who profess it, the mountains 
of difficulty will fly away like dust upon 
the mocking wind. 

III. Nor have we read the full account 
yet of the production of this mighty effect. 
Tue Peopte were prepared for vital state- 
ment; anything that was beautiful in 
nature or in music would not have satis- 
fied them. They would have resented an) 
discourse that bristled with merely clever 
illusions or curious conceits of expression. 
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The fire fell upon prepared material, 
therefore the Word of the Lord had free 
course and was glorified. How can we 
preach to a people unprepared to hear? 
The work is too great for any man. A 
prepared pulpit should be balanced by a 
prepared pew, “Ho every one that thirst 
eth, come ye to the waters.” To the un 
thirsty man the Bible spring is without 
attraction, but to the thirsty traveler, sun- 
smitten and weary, how like the music of 
running streams! A very solemn reflec 
tion occurs here. Where the heart is un- 
affected, Christian service is more mis- 
chievous than beneficial. What if our no 
tions be increased, if our motives be leit 
unbaptized? And what if we have been 
flattered and cajoled and “daubed with 
untempered mortar,” if the Word has not 
reached the very seat of the disease? 
Pray for a ministry that shall affect the 
heart. He who seeks after a comforting 
ministry only, and a restful one that shall 
give him no disturbance, wounds his own 
life. 

IV. Tue Errecr was grand in every 
aspect. 1. Three thousand souls were 
saved. And this will be the effect of 
Christian teaching everywhere under the 
right conditions. Again and again we 
read that the people who heard the apos- 
tolic preaching “cried out.” We have 
lost that cry: we have succumbed to the 
cold and benumbing spirit of decorum. 
And while it is perfectly true that there 
may be an irrational excitement which 
ought to be subdued and controlled, it is 
also true that there is a spiritual en- 
thusiasm without which the church may be 
but a painted sepulcher. 2. The people 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doc- 
trine, and in fellowship, in breaking of 
bread and in prayers. (1) The flock 
kept well together for fear of the wolf. 
Were we ourselves in heathen lands we 
should realize the joy of keeping closely 
together. But living in a Christian land, 
where Christianity has become a luxury, 
or in some instances even an annoyance, 
what wonder that we do not realize the 
primitive enthusiasm and enter with de- 
light into the original fellowship and 
union of the church? (2) The people 
continued in the right teaching. Until 
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our teaching be right our life must be 
wrong. We must ask for the pure bread, 
the pure water, the undefiled Bible, and 
live on that; out of such nutritious food 
there will come proper results such as 
fellowship, sacramental communion, and 
common prayer. A man says, “I can pray 
by myself.” That is perfectly true, but 
you should realize that you are some- 
thing more than yourself; you are part 
of a sum total. A man is not at liberty 
in the Christian sense of manhood to de- 
tach himself from the common stock to 
which he belongs. Herein is the advan- 
tage of common prayer and 
praise. “Forsake not the assembling of 
yourselves together.” There is inspiration 
in sympathy, there is encouragement in 
fellowship. It does the soul good to see 
the hosts gathered together under the 
royal banner stained with blood; to see 
the great army marching together 
shoulder to shoulder under the blast of 
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the great trumpet. “No man liveth unto 
himself” who lives aright. (3) They had 
all things common. This is the sternly 
logical outcome of true inspiration. But 
having regard to all the social conditions 
under which we live this mechanical form 
of union is impracticable. But having 
lost this form, which broke down under 
the eyes of the apostles themselves, we 
still reserve the spiritual outcome and 
meaning. My strength is not my own; 
it belongs to the weakest child that I may 
see groaning under oppression. If | 
interfere, and the oppressor say to me, 
What have you to do with him—he is not 
yours? Christianity obliges me to say 
he is mine. If you see an animal ill used 
and ill treated, though it be not yours 
in any technical or legal sense of the 
term, you are called upon to interfere 
by an earlier right and by a diviner law. 
Whoever has strength owns it for the 
benefit of those who have none. 
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THE EFFECT OF WAR UPON THE 
GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


Some people in the church to-day decry 
the use of church statistics, saying that 
our work is spiritual and cannot be tabu- 
lated. While our work is spiritual, it is 
not enough for us to speak in flowery 
terms of the “great work” we are do- 
ing and the “marvelous influence” we 
are exerting; we must be able to “give 
to every man that asketh of us a reason 
for the hope that is within us,” and church 
statistics, the tangible record of the activi- 
ties of our churches, is the acid test that 
is put to our claims of growth. We stand 
or fall, in the eyes of the world, not by 
our claims, but by our record. 

Through the years there has been an 
ever-increasing number in the church who 
have thought that war has no legitimate 
place in world plans, and should be out- 
lawed, and that the church could better 
serve her Master in other ways than in 
engaging in the activities of the war 


period; that there is a higher claim than 
the claims of patriotism and that we could 
best serve our country by an undivided 
of God. One of the interesting 
by products of church statistics shows the 
growth of the church in war periods as 
compared with the days of peace. 

Methodism held her first Conference 
and made her first report in 1773, which 
showed a total of 10 ministers, 6 circuits 
and 1,160 members. In the first seven 
years, with the beginning of the Revolu 
tionary War, the new church had a re- 
markable growth, showing a gain of 7,344 
members, or 633 per cent. But in the 
next five years, when every energy was 
bent toward winning the war, the increase 
was 9,496, but the percentage of increase 
had dropped to 112. In the next five-year 
period, 1785-1790, the increase was 220 
per cent, while the numerical gains were 
39,631, or more than 400 per cent of the 
gains of the war period. 

In 1805-1810 period, just preceding the 
war of 1812, the numerical gains were 
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54,615, or 46 per cent; but in the war 
period, 1810-1815, the increase dropped to 
36,605, or 21 per cent. No comparison 
can be made of the Mexican War period, 
since it was in this period that the Church 
South was organized and our membership 
showed a decrease, 1844-1850, of 40 per 
cent. 

1855-1860, the period of the Great Re- 
vival, there was a numerical gain of 167,- 
471, or 24 per cent. But in the period 
of the civil war, when, in the words of 
President Lincoln, “Methodism sent more 
prayers to heaven and more soldiers to the 
front than any other church,” and when 
Methodist preachers gave 719 years of 
service as chaplains and members of the 
Christian Commission, in spite of patri- 
otic sacrifice and devotion, the records 
show that our membership decreased 37,- 
015, or 4 per cent. 

Then followed years of peace, with 
increasing numerical gains until in the 
period 1890-1895, the increase was 390,- 
208, or 19 per cent. Then came the brief 
period of the Spanish-American war, but 
from 1895-1900 the increase dropped to 
196,836, or 8 per cent, and it was not until 
1905-1910 that we began again to show 
advance in normal gains. In 1910-1915 
the increase was 449,016 members, or 14 
per cent. 

Then came the period of the World 
War, when, in two years out of the five, 
the church was called to marshal al! of her 
forces and devote all of her energies in 
the supreme effort to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” How well we re- 
sponded is a matter of history. No man 
needs to be ashamed of our record. We 
gave of our bishops and our pastors as 
chaplains and Y. secretaries. We gave of 
our boys almost without number. We 
freely sent out girls as nurses. Many of 
the stars on our service flags changed from 
blue to gold. We gave ungrudgingly of 
our time, our money, our energy, that 
we might win. But in spite of our loyal 
response to the call of patriotism, the 
records show that the membership gain 
dropped from 449,016 to 327,939 and the 
percentage from 14 to 9 per cent. Nor 
did we recover as rapidly as in other war 
periods, for in the next five-year period, 


1920-1925, the increase dropped to 293,- 
163, or 7 per cent. 

Every War Period has been a period 
when the growth of the Church has not 
kept pace with the growth in the periods 
of Peace. Nor is this to be marvelled at. 
The Church cannot be called away from 
her Divinely appointed task and set to 
entirely different tasks, and expect to 
grow. She cannot expend her energies in 
a campaign of destruction and expect to 
do constructive work. May it not be that 
when the Church shall stand with un- 
broken front in the demand that War 
shall be outlawed forever, and shal! hear 
again and unfalteringly send forth the 
Supreme Challenge of the Unconquered 
Prince of Peace:—that then “Men shall 
beat their swords into plow-shares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks,” that 
war shall cease forever in the earth, that 
the roll of the war drum shall give way 
to the joyful cry, “Glory to Christ”: that 
then “The glory of the Lord shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea,” 
and “The kingdoms of this world shall 
come to be the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ.” 

Tos, P. Porrer. 

New York City. 





RELIEF FOR BUSY PASTORS 


Tue minister’s mail has been nominated 
as the worid’s eighth wonder, and I rise 
to second the nomination. Candy fac- 
tories forget that the minister is not the 
leading candy dealer of the community 
(in spite of alleged occasional sugar- 
coated sermons), and they circularize him 
every week. Ambitious circulation man- 
agers of well-known magazines intuitively 
know that his church is in financial straits 
and proceed to suggest a way out. Boards 
of health have ministers’ names on their 
mailing lists to keep them informed about 
every activity from pre-natal clinics to 
the observance of old age week. Some 
letters are bold appeals made without 
financial] modesty or shame. Still cthers 
point the path which leads from the slough 
of failure to the mountain peaks of min- 
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isterial success and usually with a guaran- 
tee that it can be done in “fifteen minutes 
a day.” Then there are requests to please 
announce this or that in the Sunday bulle- 
tin, closing with the ever-familiar “We 
realize how important your support is to 
the success of our cause.” Now and then 
Mr. A. Nonymous will relieve his can- 
tankerous soul by denouncing the world, 
the flesh, and the ministry and declare 
that he knows the minister is a paid 
propagandist. Mrs. Stickler will often 
mail the minister some literature that she 
knows he will be “glad to see.” 

In the midst of a postal deluge think 
of weary ministerial eyes discovering a 
well-sealed envelope with no _ identifica- 
tion marks save the inviting words, “Relief 
for Busy Pastors.” Such a suggestion 
invited primary consideration in the morn- 
ing’s portion of Uncle Samuel’s delivery. 
Relief—that’s the word. Hopes ran high, 
the pulse quickened, and anxious fingers 
hastened to unseal its towering secret. 

The envelope opened, a little prayer of 
thanksgiving unconsciously slipped through 
grateful lips, but the chin soon dropped 
at the blow of disappointment. A single 
glance revealed the ugly fact that this 
was only another catalogue—this time an 
advertisement from a certain sermon-can- 
ning factory announcing the results of 
another packing season. Most of the cans 
(that is, their advertised sermons, lec- 
tures, and addresses for every occasion) 
were attractively labeled and the prices 
for this “food for thought” outdid the most 
popular-priced chain-store specials. A 
twenty-two-cent can of anything is cheap, 
especially for sermons. 

It would be an interesting study in 
“psychological reactions” as well as Chris- 
tian ethics to discover the workings of the 
preacher-mind when he used some of 
these canned products as if they were fresh 
from this own intellectual garden or 
plucked from the conservatory of his own 
soul. Think of this parrot preacher us- 
ing some of their winning titles, such as 
“As a Man Thinketh,” “The Cost of Lib- 
erty,” “The Man on the Fence,” and “The 
Spirit of the Winner.” It may be true 
that ready-to-preach sermons would be a 
great relief for many a suffering congre- 
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gation, but it is strangely difficult to 
imagine a soul speaking for the freedom 
wherein Christ made us free dependent 
upon sermon-delicatessens. Jesus scented 
such a spirit among a certain group when 
he said to them, “Sayest thou this thing 
of thyself, or did others tell it to thee 
concerning me?” Most of us (possibly 
there are a few dissenting sisters) think 
that the minister’s wife is justified on the 
day she hurries home from a missionary 
meeting, which she arranged, led, and 
carried through, to stop in at the neigh- 
borhood store for baked beans and cold 
boiled ham for her call-weary husband's 
supper. However, no one will justify her 
husband, who has served tables, hurried 
here and there to do some unimportant 
this or that, and then on Saturday after- 
noon or evening rushed to his ready- 
cooked, predigested themes and com- 
forted his soul with bought-and-paid-for 
relief. Such a minister has a right to 
one relief—to be relieved of the privilege 
of preaching. 

Now pastors are busy men, and so are 
laymen, and every now and then they must 
seek some highway of relief. But relief 
will never come by intimidating one’s call 
to preach or by surrendering one’s self- 
respect and personal integrity. Every 
man is given a mind to use. One, two, 
three-talented it may be—it is his. The 
Christian message and life are so _ inti- 
mately personal that no minister can 
parrot the thoughts of others and reach 
straight to the center of men’s souls. If 
busy pastors are seeking relief, it is not 
in the direction of canned sermons, but 
in a practical readjustment of all their 
work. 

I suspect the apostle Paul was more 
the leader than the preacher when he 
observed that “We are workers together 
with God.” The Christian movement under 
his leadership developed to the point where 
he could not do everything himself. Co 
operative workmanship in the church offers 
a wider avenue of relief to the busy 
minister than the best obtainable read) 
to-preach sermons. Dr. Glenn Frank said 
not long ago that many laymen deman«d 
that their minister be a jack of all trades 
and then condemn him because he masters 
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none. Five or six willing and interested 
laymen can accomplish great things under 
the pastor’s leadership or direction. Of 
course there are the tasks that the preacher 
alone can do. But there are many, many 
things that any good Tom, Dick, and 
Harry could do in splendid fashion. 
Designated responsibility is twice blessed 
—it blesseth him that doeth and the busy 
pastor for whom it is done. This is one 
key to relief for busy pastors. 

Speaking of relief, the Master knew a 
way and it worked wonders for him. 
“Come ye yourselves apart . . . and 
rest awhile.” So much of our church pro- 
gram is multiplying activities, adding 
meetings to an accumulating list and 
calling groups together to discuss. It 
would be perfectly astounding to an- 
nounce to a congregation instead of the 
monthly covered-dish supper of the Who’s 
Who Club, to invite the whole membership 
to sit together for one quiet hour of medi- 
tation and prayer, not a word spoken 
aloud. Buzzing boosters would confer and 
agree to tolerate the peculiar notions of 
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the minister—for a while! But the quiet 
hours for Jesus were times for making 
great decisions, catching new glimpses 
of his Father and blending his will with 
God's. 

Relief for busy pastors and people! 
The telephone operator says, “The line 
is busy,” or the dial buzzes the same word. 
Church members asked to assume some 
responsibility reply, “Too busy.” Hurry- 
ing autos are driven by busy people 
with feet on tired accelerators. Com- 
mittees busy themselves with business; 
associations, societies, projects all busily 
make much ado about nothing. Relief! 
That's the word. 

To busy pastors—‘We are workers to- 
gether”; “Come ye apart.” 

To busy laymen—Share responsibility ; 
experience the strength of the quiet hour. 

But note you both: This kind of relief 
cometh not by can-openers but by the 
will to be masters of, not mastered by, the 
circumstances in which you find yourselves. 

Paut Morrison. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST 
STEWARD AND ITS SEQUEL 


Luke 16. 1-31. 


An INTERPRETATION 


Tue interpretations of this parable 
usually given make it teach the lesson 
of a wise and prudent use of this world’s 
goods. The steward, however wanting in 
fidelity and care, showed great prudence 
in the use which he made of present cp- 
portunities as a means of providing for 
the future. These have never satisfied 
our mind. It is not supposable that the 
lord would commend so heartily a man 
who had compounded his dishonesty, or 
that, at the moment of his threat to 
bring him to judgment and dismiss him 
from his service, he would be turned 
from his purpose by another shrewd trick 
through which he was wronged more than 
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ever; nor can we concede that Jesus, so 
fertile in parable and illustration, was 
led to a semi-approval of such deeds in 
advising good men to be instructed by 
the example of the wicked. The parable 
is one of acknowledged difficulty. 

Let us note three or four facts. 

(1) This whole period is one in which 
Jesus is ruthlessly exposing the fallacious 
principles and the shams of the Pharisees. 

(2) The three sections of the chapter 
have one thought running through them. 

(3) The parable of the unjust stew- 
ard made the Pharisees scoff at him, and 
their scorn called out his denunciation 
and the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 

(4) Jesus makes almost constant use 
of irony and sarcasm, especially in deal- 
ing with the scribes and Pharisees. (See 
Luke 15. 7; 18. 9-14; 7. 35.) 

Keeping these points in mind, read 
carefully the chapter. A rich man had 
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a steward who wasted his goods; he called 
him to judgment; the steward, long ac- 
customed to such deeds, knew cf no 
escape but to go deeper in, so he com- 
pounds his dishonesty against his master 
in the hope of making friends of the 
kindly treated debtors, whose bills he re- 
duces. The master discovers the added 
fraud. With bitterest irony Jesus says, 
“The lord commended that unjust stew- 
ard, did he? No, the sons of this genera- 
tion in worldly things are wiser than 
that. No man commends such a stew- 
ard.” 

Implication. Yet you Pharisees act as 
if you thought God would do that very 
thing; as if he were less just and shrewd 
than a good master; as if he would con- 
tinue in his kingdom men who have wasted 
his intrusted treasure of opportunity and 
privilege and now are compounding the 
fault by tradition and refinings and the 
laudation of principles merely calculated 
to increase their goods and their friends 
in this world. Then he adds with biting 
irony: “I say unto you, go on making 
friends in this way; use this mammon 
of unrighteousness; when it shall fail, such 
friends will receive you into eternal 
tabernacles. Such principles are eternal; 
such friends will be the ones you will de- 
sire in eternity.” When they quail under 
the rebuke of the ironical picture, he 
appeals to their slumbering sense of ra- 
tional justice by saying, “He that is faith- 
ful in little is faithful in much, and he 
that is unrighteous in a very little is un- 
righteous also in much.” 

The thought underlying the following 
verses, 11-13, is that they must not de- 
ceive themselves by supposing that reli- 
gion and business can be divorced. If 
they are not true, just, upright, faithful 
to the real principles of religion in hand- 
ling “unrighteous mammon” (ironical), 
how can they hope to have the true riches? 
Faithfulness in handling another’s and 
faithfulness in handling our own are 
synonymous for the true disciple. There 
is no such thing as serving two masters. 
No possibility of one code for church and 
another for the marts of trade; no sacred 
and secular in conflict with each other. 
If there were, a man must choose one 
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and hate the other. In the very nature 
of things he cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. His business dealing is the index of 
his religious sincerity and it is ridiculous 
to think of friends made on unrighteous 
principles receiving a man into eterna! 
felicity or of ill-gotten gain becoming per 
manently valuable to him. How natural, 
then, that the Pharisees “who were lovers 
of money” (vs. 14), should scoff at him 
But he continues on the same line (vs. 
15-18), “You may justify such a course in 
the sight of men wicked as yourselves, but 
God measures character by the controlling 
motives of the heart. You cannot be a 
dishonest trader and a true subject of 
the Kingdom. Exalt these things among 
men, they still remain abomination in the 
sight of God. There are no two forces 

God and mammon—as some vainly sup- 
pose. If you are God’s, you know no 
mammon in the world. All is managed on 
the eternal principle of the Kingdom— 
Love.” The Law and the Prophets were 
preached until John; since then the king- 
dom of God is preached, and men over 
anxious to have the long-expected king- 
dom appear, were manifesting impatience 
and untimely zeal to have it come in its 
fullness, wholly ignorant of the fact that 
it did not supplant a jot or a tittle of the 
law. This kingdom comes according to an 
ordered progress and cannot be forced 
into manifestation. It is the enthrone- 
ment of righteous principles, born of love 
to God and love to men in the heart of 
all its subjects, and such characters as 
these mammon-worshipers cannot have any 
part in it for time or for eternity. Adul- 
tery remains adultery, though legalized; 
and a man can never relieve himself of his 
responsibility for the adulterous union by 
saying that the woman was separated 
from her husband before he had any- 
thing to do with her. The Lord cannot 
commend any such subterfuges. It is a 
ruthless exposure of the hollow preten- 
sions of the Pharisees and a plea for the 
absolute sincerity and conformity to 
truth which are of the very essence of 
discipleship. 

The parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus points the lesson. It can best 
be studied in connection with the fore- 
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going. (Luke 16. 19. 31.) Its main les- 
sons are: 

(1) There is a future world and in it a 
separation of the good and the bad. 

2) These principles, now so ardently 
held, or so triflingly treated, lead men 
eventually to places separated by a great 
and impassable gulf. 

(3) The children of mammon have but 
one regret, remorse and shame in the 
ultimate outcome of their cherished 
methods. Their friends can neither help 
them nor be helped by them. 

(4) The remedy lies not in more light, 
not in resurrected prophets or messengers 
from the dead, not in signs and miracles 
which these Pharisees were continually de- 
manding, but in the faithful following of 
eternal principles, implanted in their very 
nature and revealed in that truth which, 
though given in many parts and in many 
places, has an inherent unity and never 
changes. 

The parable intimates that in the ulti- 
mate outcome the poor beggar may be 
better off than the man whose riches 
were the only good thing he ever knew. 
It is not a denunciation of wealth, but of 
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those who sacrifice principle for wealth. 
Recurring to the parable of the unright- 
eous steward, it shows the eternal habi- 
tation of the man who tries to continue his 
position by compounding his dishonesty 
and adding to his friends by ever increas- 
ing wickedness. There are felicities which 
money cannot buy and soul states which 
are to be more dreaded than poverty. 
There are some suggestions as to the 
character of Lazarus. It is not reason- 
able to conclude that he was a beggar 
through misfortune and not from choice 
(vs. 20, 21); that he did not murmur 
against God’s distribution of wealth, nor 
at the rich man’s use of it; that he did 
not exult over the change of relations 
between himself and Dives after angels 

had carried him to the fields Elysian. 
We think it is not the purpose of the 
parable to give information about the 
unseen world, but simply to enforce the 
general principle that bliss and misery 
after death are determined by conduct 
previous to death, so that it is “not all of 

life to live nor all of death to die.” 

Tomas NICHOLSON, 
Bishop of Detroit Area. 
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SOCIAL VALUES IN CHINESE 
RELIGIONS 


Is religion a social asset or a social lia- 
bility? To some whatever is good in a 
civilization is the fruit of religious roots, 
while others see progress won over the 
dead or resisting body of religion. In 
the native religions of China a situation 
is presented us which may throw some 
light on the question. What gifts have 
these religions made to social progress, 
and what have we a right to expect from 
them in the future? The past war has 
been bitter medicine for a stiff-necked 
Anglo-Saxon generation, but perhaps we 
are beginning to learn the extent of our 
own insufficiency; perhaps we are grow- 
ing earnest enough to search heaven and 
earth for every constructive force avail- 


OUTLOOK 


able for the building of a livable world. 
If Chinese religions have contributed any- 
thing to civilization, if Chinese religions 
have any of the stuff that better worlds 
are made of, it is hardly justice or wis- 
dom to exclude them from our fellow- 
ship. 


I. Taorstr Soctan VALves 


The greatest civilizing gift of Taoism 
to the world is undoubtedly its part in the 
invention of printing. Few single achieve- 
ments of the human race have had the 
far-reaching significance of this flash 
whose light has covered the earth. The 
first impulse to printing, as far as this 
is traceable, seems to have started with 
the Taoist seal charms. The superstition 
that a sacred object had the power to 
keep off evil led to the discovery of a 
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method by which a large number of these 
sacred objects could be produced quickly 
and cheaply. About 200 x. c., the Taoist 
priests began cutting designs of 
meaning into jade, gold, silver or ivory 
and by dipping such a seal in vermilion 
to make the impression on paper. This 
had at once a social purpose, the atteinpt 
to serve others by extending to them pro 
tection, and a social result, the spread of 
printing. 

Another social contribution has come 
from the superstitions of ‘Taoism. One of 
their characteristic doctrines has been a 
passionate belief in immortality, and the 
hope that some elixir might be found to 
make men immortal. This led to the tire- 
less searching of the hills and valleys of 
China for herbs, and consequently the 
Taoists have for centuries in China had 
some part in pushing forward medicinal 
discoveries and pharmaceutical progress. 
It will be noted that both of these dis 
coveries are unconscious by-products _ of 
superstitions. In this they are compar- 
able to the astrology and alchemy that 
ushered in the sober sciences of astronomy 
and chemistry. 

Taoism in its current practices is one 
of the lower forms of religious expression 
in China and unites easily with popular 
belief in demons. De Groot, who has 
spent a lifetime in scientific study of 
Chinese demonism, says, “Demonism, the 
form of religion, in China is a 
source of ethics and moral education— 
this certainly may be called a 
phenomenon, perhaps the only one of the 
kind to be found on this terrestrial globe. 


sacred 
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singular 


It enforces respect for human life and a 
charitable treatment of the infirm, the 
aged, the sick, especially if they stand on 
the brink of the grave.” (iteligion of 
the Chinese.) This is nct brought for 
ward as a suggestion that we 
demonism as a means of social 
but it is one of the facts to be studied in 
any thorough investigation of the social 
consequences of this religion. In the long 
run, to be sure, any social control based 
on untruth is bound to reap its own re- 
ward, and the mark of death is already 
upon this superstition, with increasing 
clearness each passing year in China. 
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Because of this a social problem is being 
rapidly created, as a Chinese student re- 
cently pointed out, the problem of finding 
new motives for right social conduct to 
take the place of the crumbling old sand 
foundations. 

Unfortunately there is little new activity 
; within the Taoist ranks to 
this social crisis. The reform 
is slower in coming here than in other 
Chinese religions, but in the not distant 
future the very logic of the situation 
must, by holding up the choice between 
death and life, force this religion to re- 


as vet meet 


movement 


form. And when the reform does move 
forth from the shadow of the degenerate 
past, the materials for new life are al- 
ready waiting within the art, poetry, and 
sacred literature of the movement. Turn 
to one of the dozen or so translations of 
the Taoist Bible, the Tao Teh King, and 
see the treasure buried there. For ex- 
ample: 

1. “Recompense injury with kindness.” 

2. “The holy man hoards not. The more 
he does for others, the more he owns him 
self. 
more will he 


The more he gives to others, 
himself lay up an abun- 
dance.” 

3. “To quicken, but not to own, to make 
but not to claim, to raise but not to rule, 
this is called profound virtue.” (Tr. by 
Paul Carus under title, “Canon of Rea 
Virtue.” ) 
dynamite 


son and 
Here is 
here are 


for social reform; 
to put in the 
place of tottering And 
there is evidence that from this point 

new movement is being launched. There 
is a large Taoist temple in Chengtu, in 
whose grounds each year a flower fair, 
drawing exhibits from the whole province, 
is held. A 
Chinese paintings were ushered by one 
a courtyard into an 
where three scrolls 
thousand dollars each were 
shown us. The lined with 
shelves of newly printed books, and in the 
adjoining corridor thousands of block 
plates for printing. We were in the midst 
of a publishing center, where Taoist litera- 
ture is being prepared to send out over 
West China region. One of 
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the priests made me a present of a book, 
the Aan Ying Pien, a popular ‘Taoist writ- 
ing, from whose pages comes this por- 
trait of an ideal man: “To orphans and 
widows he shows pity and compassion. He 
regards the success of others as he would 
his own, and their failures as though they 
touched him personally. He does not ex- 
pose another’s shortcomings, nor boast of 
his own superiority. He suffers insult 
without resentment, and receives benefits 
with fear. He gives not seeking rec- 
ompense, nor afterward regretting his 
gifts.” (Tr. by Webster, under title, Re- 
wards and Punishments.) 


Il. Buppuist Soctat Vatves 


Again printing comes forward to testify 
it the court of religion. Chinese Bud- 
dhism begins where Taoism left off and 
carries printing forward from seal charms 
to the printed book. But whereas with 
the former it was the by-product of magic, 
with the latter it is the deliberate under- 
taking of creating a reading public for 
intelligent literature. In some cases it 
was the result of an individual's desire to 
attain merit for himself, but in every case 
there seems to have been involved the 
further desire to serve others by giving 
them the light of understanding in the 
printed page. The earliest printed book 
known to modern man is a copy of the 
Diamond Sutra found in a Buddhist cave 
it Tun-Huang, in northwest China. It is 
dated 868 a. p. and marks the peak of a 
long climb upward from printed Buddhas 
on loose leaves to the folded book con- 
taining a whole sutra of sacred scriptures. 
It was a part of the religious dynamic of 
Buddhism not only to develop the printed 
page, but likewise to send it forth in 
Buddhism 


printing spread to Japan, by Buddhism it 


ever-widening circles. By 


spread into central Asia, touched other 
civilizations and was relayed on_ to 
Europe. In China public printing re- 
sulted from the desire to have more accu- 
rate copies of the Confucian classics, and 
thus it appears that each of the three 
great Chinese religions played its part in 
the development of this gift which China 
has made to the world. Chinese histo- 
rians give the credit largely to the Con- 


fucian tradition, but this is only natural 
as they stand in its stream to write. ‘The 
progress in printing which Buddhism has 
carried on within the court-rooms of 
monasteries is seemingly quite independ- 
ent. But the point of interest here is 
that printing is a social gift of Chinese 
religions. T. F. Carter, from his masterl) 
study of printing, says, “Every advance 
of printing into new territory has had as 
its motive an expanding religion.” (/n 
vention of Printing in China, p. 17. ) 

But any social study of Buddhism must 
meet the problem whether this religion is 
not at heart anti-social. So it appeared to 
the Chinese when in the second or third 
century Bs. c., Buddhist missionaries first 
came to China with their doctrine of re- 
nouncing all family ties and entering the 
monastery. In a land where filial piety 
and family responsibility have always 
capped the scale of virtues, it is not sur 
prising that there was opposition to a reli- 
gion which demanded the monastic vow 
of social renunciation as the first condition 
of membership. And yet to-day Buddhism 
has won its way so intimately into Chinese 
life as to be accepted one of the three 
native religions of China. How could this 
happen at the very time when Buddhism 
was dying in the land of its birth to the 
south? Because in its journey northward 
it expanded into a religion large enough 
for the human heart, and the original root 
that refused to expand died even as the 
narrow Jewish seci of Christianity died 
because it would not leave Jerusalem and 
grow with the Gentile Christian church. 
In both religions, the socialized part sur- 
vived. 

In the early forms of Buddhism, known 
as the Hinayana, or Lesser Vehicle, the 
saint is the Arahant who renounces all so- 
cial obligations and seeks to save himself. 
When by thus deserting the world and 
cutting off social desire he succeeds in 
entering Nirvana, his battles and sorrows 
are over and he will never again be called 
back to the world of human life. The 
escape is complete. But China had that 
rare gift of Midas for turning whatever 
she touched into gold; and when Buddhism 
journeyed northward its transformation 
was astounding. The northern form of 
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Buddhism, known as the Mahayana, or 
Greater Vehicle, regards its saint as the 
Bodhisattva, called in Chinese Pusa. The 
Pusa is the embodiment of supreme un- 
selfishness. He is potentially a Buddha 
who stands upon the threshold of Nirvana 
with full right to enter, but who with- 
holds himself from eternal bliss as long as 
there remains anywhere one single human 
being who continues in suffering or need. 
He has dedicated his life to the service 
of all whose burdens or troubles call him. 
What a transformation from the earlier 
anti-social form to the Chinese Pusa!/ It 
is this later social appeal that has enabled 
Buddhism to number among its followers 
one third of the human race. What won- 
der that the heart of the common people 
of China is touched by the figure of 
Kwanyin, whose title is, “The All-Com- 
passionate Uncreated Saviour, the Royal 
Bodhisat, who hears the cries of the 
world.” (Cf. Johnston, Buddhist China, 
pp. 66, 68, 267.) 

Another social advance of Buddhism in 
China is the new valuation of personality. 
The original form denied the existence of 
God and the human soul. Northern Bud- 
dhism builds its thought around the idea 
of a Supreme and Eternal Being, and 
regards the soul as real. The principal 
Chinese sect, known as the Contemplative 
School, puts forth the doctrine, “You will 
not find Buddha in images or books. Look 
into your own heart: that is where you 
will find Buddha.” (Johnston, [bid., p. 
83.) Nothing shows this new valuation of 
human personality more than the provi- 
sion for a lay membership in some Chinese 
sects, which enables a man to become a 
Buddhist without rejecting his family. 
This marks the socialization of a once anti- 
social religion. Timothy Richard, late of 
the Christian Literature Society of China, 
says that Mahayana is not Buddhism 
properly so called, but differs “from the 
old Buddhism just as the New Testament 
differs from the Old.” (New Testament 
of Higher Buddhism, p. 47.) When this 
valuation of personality unites as it here 
does with the Indian reverence for the 
humblest form of life, it offers a contribu- 
tion that may well be noted by Western 
civilization in its ruthlessness toward non- 
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human life, and its cheapening of hum 
life by economic, military, and criny 
systems. 

One of the significant movements of o: 
generation is the reawakening of Chine 
Buddhism. Modern reforms show a dis 
tinct social emphasis. There can be littl 
question that they are influenced to son 
extent by Christian example, but it takes 
live powder to respond to the spark 
What have Christian ideals been turned 
loose in the world these 2,000 years for if 
not to throw a few sparks and perhaps 
create a few explosions! A reform is tak- 
ing place in the Buddhist monastic order, 
that requires three years’ theological train 
ing; and an ideal worthy of consideration 
by Christian ministers, not to accept hir 
for funeral services. There are growing 
numbers of Buddhist churches with preach 
ing chapels planned for every city, mode! 
monasteries, orphanages, lecture bureaus, 
Sunday schools, Y. M. B. A.’s, and na 
tional universities with museums. Every 
step of this program is in the direction ot 
socializing their religion. 

There is likewise great activity in the 
publishing and distributing of literature 
The Canon of Chinese Buddhism now con 
tains 1,662 books, with new works con 
tinually being created. While in Peking a 
group of us visited a Buddhist reading 
room and distributing library, where we 
were received with the utmost courtesy) 
and presented with literature brought 
forth as by the householder from a store 
of treasure both old and new, not only 
books consisting of sutras and modern 
publications, but charts, calendars and 
posters. Note the social passion in the 
aim of the Perfect Enlightenment Asso- 
ciation: “To propagate the essence of 
Mahayana Buddhism so that the wicked 
may be led into lovingkindness, the seltish 
into righteousness, the wise to rejoice in 
truth, the strong to love virtue: and to 
transform this war-worn, suffering world 
into a place of peace and happiness.” 
VALUES 


ITT. 


Confucianism, if anything, is social. 
There may be question as to whether it is 
a religion, there may be question as to 
whether it is dead or alive; but whatever 
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it is, it is social. In fact, that it is so 
predominantly social is exactly the ground 
for denying it is religious. “Not know- 
ing how to serve men, how could we serve 
the spirits?” This reverses the position 
of Jesus, who calls men to seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Confucius believes 
that religion and ethics as well as charity 
should begin at home, so he calls men 
first to become perfect in the family rela- 
tions, then in the next wider social circle, 
and out from that into the next and the 
next, until the whole of human society is 
included. Then he suggests man might 
he ready to seek the society of the Be- 
yond-Human. Confucius may have had a 
private religion of his own, at least he 
did not give one to his followers. 

Why is it then that Confucianism is in- 
cluded here and in other studies of 
Chinese religions? Because the persistent 
religious desire of the human heart has 
never long been able to rest short of God. 
In spite of the secular pride of the Con- 
fucian scholars, in spite of the teaching of 
morals without religion, in spite of the 
narrow interpretation of the Confucian 
wuh to mean “human affairs,” the Chinese 
people have ever woven into its strands 
religious threads. This is something 
deeper than the canonizing of Confucius 
or the proclaiming of Confucianism as the 
state religion of the republic. It is the 
inseparable connection in the minds of the 
people of shen (the general Chinese term 
for God) with man in his social relation- 
ships, the natural unity of heaven and 
earth, the unspoken but steadily present 
religious note in every moral decision. 
But even so it is a background, an over- 
tone. The social foot is always forward. 
If Confucianism be granted a place among 
religions, then of all organized religions 
it has manifested throughout twenty-five 
hundred years the most social character. 

The first product of Confucianism is 
social solidarity. It has played a promi- 
nent part in creating and maintaining 
the most unique example of a social solid 
the world has ever seen. For any society 
to have had one continuous life outlasting 
scores of other civilizations is worthy of 
investigation by social experts. But when 
is added to length the bulk of one fourth 


of the human race in a land of a size to 
swallow up continents, in which much is 
to be desired in means of communication, 
the social cohesiveness that has prevailed 
appears marvelous. This solidarity is 
further worthy of study because of its 
texture. It is not the forced unity of mili- 
tary power holding it together as the hoop- 
bands bind a barrel. Neither is it the 
civil unity of a strong central government, 
for this has at most times in Chinese his- 
tory been lacking. It is rather the human 
cohesiveness of the small social group, 
such as the family, the clan, the village. 
The present chaos in the Chinese re- 
public is due to lack of connecting lines 
between these small units and the central 
government. The creating of these will 
tax the ingenuity of the Chinese people 
perhaps for another generation, but in 
such times as these life is bearable and 
the eventual social future hopeful because 
the basic units are solid. 

The second Confucian product is both 
cause and result of the first. In the 
thoroughness of her system of moral edu- 
cation, China has scarcely been surpassed. 
“For ages the schoolboys have been drilled 
not in stories of bloodshed and battles 
which choke the histories of Western na- 
tions, but in handbooks of filial conduct 
and social welfare.” (O'Neil, The Quest 
for God in China, p. 84.) The chief criti 
cism of the modern world upon the tradi- 
tional educational system of China is that 
it is so exclusively a moral education. 
The modern schools are rapidly coming to 
China with balanced curricula and experi- 
mental methods, but wherever you come 
across an old-style school kept in the vil- 
lage temple by the village scholar, the 
texts are all the classic moral teachings 
and the method is the stern discipline of 
learning every word. It may be ques- 
tioned whether this is the most intelligent 
method, but it surely is a thorough one. 
And when the knowledge of these moral 
precepts was for generations the sole test 
in civil-service examinations, it is ciear 
that this education faced public life with 
a certain kind of social-moral equipment. 
Politics in China and perhaps in a few 
other points on this same planet might 
profit well to-day by some examination 
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that would compute the moral I. Q. of the 
office-seeker. Unfortunately, there is a 
missing link somewhere between the moral 
ideal and the human act. The most nearly 
perfect system of moral education the 
world has yet been able to devise is not 
free from a weak link here. In China the 
man on the street can quote moral 
proverbs by the yard, even as in the West 
the average man can tell you off-hand the 
ethics of Jesus, but in the very face of 
this moral knowledge East and West alike 
confess moral failure. Here is a chal- 
lenge to partnership in the discovery of 
moral effectiveness. 

The heart of the Confucian contribu- 
tion, wherein lies the glory of the past 
and the hope of the future, is its social- 
ethical philosophy. It is built upon a 
bed-rock belief in the natural goodness 
of human nature. Only after centuries of 
toiling upward from the Dark Ages has 
the Western world come to the clear sun- 
light of this basic social faith. Psycho- 
analyst and psycho-sociologist alike join 
in calling us to this faith so necessary to 
peace of mind and removal of suspicion 
within and without. The Confucian teach- 
ing is by choice practical. It flees as 
positivism from metaphysics and therein 
shares with positivism such limitation. 
But its interest is always in human rela- 
tions, its stress always on conduct. The 
ideal man, called in Confucian phrase 
“superior man,” is in reality a social man. 
He is a perfect man because his social 
attitudes and actions are right. He has a 
passion for righteousness and for a right- 
eous society. He may instantly be dis- 
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covered by his social graces; he will be 
distinguished by fellow men in the five 
relationships of loyalty to ruler, filial love 
to parent, respect to elder brother, ten- 
derness to husband, faithfulness to friend. 
Evidence is not lacking to support the 
testimony of James Legge, “I do not know 
of another scheme of society which gives 
so prominent a place to friendship.” 
(Religions of China, p. 107.) 

The machine-driven West may learn 
much from these social artists who have 
the time and the genius for friendship. 
This is at the heart of the success of the 
Chinese method of creating peace by rea- 
sonableness. Arbitration is as natural to 
China as it seems foreign to the West. 
When there is dispute in neighborhood or 
village the Chinese take time to talk the 
issues over, with traditional faith in the 
victory of reasonableness. When China 
has been overrun by conquerors, she has 
bided her time and the reasonableness of 
her culture led captive the conqueror as 
Greece did Rome; only led him farther, to 
the point where he became Chinese. There 
should be grist for Western minds in the 
present breaking down of that ancient 
Chinese faith in reasonableness and _ the 
desperate turning to gunpowder as _ the 
only reason we understand. Whatever 
remnant of our faith that right makes 
might may have survived the war can 
hardly afford to overlook co-operation 
with like Chinese faith. For the fate of 
all social] values is involved in the out 
come of this issue. 

Paut E. Jonnson. 

Hamline University, Saint Paul, Minn. 





OUR BOOKSHELF 


Humanism and Christianity. By Francis 
J. McConnett. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 


In his book, The Christlike God, Bishop 
McConnell interpreted God in terms of 
the character of Christ, and concluded 
that “Christianity is for the enlargement 
and refinement of human life.” This con- 
clusion is expounded in Humanism and 


Christianity. These two volumes present 
the case for the gospel with such intellec- 
tual and spiritual ability and with char- 
acteristic frankness, as to justify Dean 
Knudson’s dedication of his book, The 
Philosophy of Personalism, to Bishop Mc- 
Connell, whom he described as “a wise 
and courageous leader of the progressive 
forces in the religious thought and life of 
America.” 
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Humanism is not used in the philosophi- 
cal sense of treating ideal values as func- 
tional devices to adjust us to an unideal 
world, nor in the sense of the Italian 
Renaissance, which magnified human 
values and paganized life by ignoring spir- 
itua! values. The word is here used as the 
equivalent of the “enthusiasm of human- 
ity,” which first appeared with Jesus. The 
Hebrew prophets, to be sure, recognized 
the worth of the individual in social rela- 
tions; but the truth was perfectly focused 
in the Incarnation, which revealed the char- 
acter of God and the higher destiny of 
man through the full humanity and full 
divinity of our Lord. 

The ethical obligation involved in this 
cherished truth of the Christian Church 
has been variously understood. Its mean 
ing has sometimes been blurred to the 
jeopardizing of mankind’s moral and 
spiritual welfare. This happened wher 
the church compromised with the world, 
and again when, under the influence of 
monasticism, it lost its healthy minded- 
ness, and, instead of serving the world, 
withdrew from it and left it to its own 
devices and perils. This latter has been 
due to the “crisis” view of religion which 
regards the world as hopelessly bad. The 
Christian humanist, on the other hand, 
accepts the arts, struggles, and posses- 
sions of civilization as an aspect of the 
spiritual pilgrimage of man, to be further 
enriched by the redemptive spirit of 
Christ. 

The chapter on “The Church and the 
World” deals with this situation. “In- 
strumentalism” makes more of tools and 
methods than of motives and empower- 
ments. This is seen in much of the talk 
about Christian union, which skims the 
surface and hardly gets down to the bed 
rock of essentials. The chapter on “Chris- 
tian Intolerance” makes some wise and 
timely discriminations between Christian, 
non-Christian, and anti-Christian ap- 
proaches to Reality. “We believe that 
whatever makes life true cannot be at its 
own center false” is a wholesome test 
never more needed than to-day. 

It is well to face the fact that “a wide 
section of human environment is man- 
made.” Christianity therefore has a dis- 
tinct message for the removal of dis 


tressing situations due to injustice and 
iniquity. “Any Christian who understands 
Christianity must concern himself with so- 
cial conditions which make possible Chris- 
tian individuals of the highest saintliness.” 
The exposition of this truth in “Society 
and the Higher Individualism,” finds an 
application in the chapter on “Jesus and 
Vested Interests.” The vision of Mysti- 
cism, which is truly Christian, translates 
into life those best human qualities medi- 
ated by the vision of God in Christ. The 
various types of mysticism are briefly but 
discerningly considered. 

The question is then raised whether we 
can think of human values without think- 
ing of what is beyond human. After ex- 
amining the answers of pragmatism, rela- 
tivism, psychologism, and fictionalism, the 
decision is given in favor of personalism, 
which “finds in the persona] essentials the 
clue to reality.” It furthermore allows the 
fullest scope to human energies and fol- 
lows the path of greatest resistance in 
those ventures for freedom which are in- 
spired by the Cross, apt symbol of a mili- 
tant and triumphant Christianity. This 
book of clear ethical thinking is one of 
the best contributions to Christian faith 


and practice. Oscar L. Josern. 


Present Perils in Religion. By Apert 
Epwarp Day. Pp. 215. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Stxce this is a study in Present Perils 
in Religion, one would naturally expect a 
negative book. But the author happily 
realizes that things negative mean noth- 
ing at all without a positive force at the 
other end of the circuit. And so, though 
this is a study in negative values, it also 
develops (and makes it the more impor- 
tant part) a positive discussion that pre- 
sents a strong and satisfying view of these 
various trends in modern church life and 
thought, and an irresistible urge to do 
something about it. 

He finds that the greatest peril con- 
tronting religion is not to be found in 
any particular theory or practice, but to 
be found in the modern tendency to mis- 
take the part for the whole, and to over- 
estimate the value of insignificant things. 


Doctor Day discusses Orthodoxy, 
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Heresy, Institutionalism, Individualism, 
Intellectualism, Emotionalism, Ideals, 
Compromise, Symbols, and Mysticism (to 
which he gives the title “The Lost 
Chord”). In each of these discussions, 
for this is a book of sermons, he gives a 
fair and accurate appraisal of the values 
and dangers of the subject he is con- 
sidering. He carefully weighs the evi- 
dence pro and con, shows the value and 
the dangers lurking within, and produces 
in each chapter certain positive—and sen- 
sible—suggestions for averting the perils 
he finds harbored there. And somehow 
we feel that he has touched the heart of 
the problem and that his solution will 
work. 

Preached in Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Pittsburgh during the winter of 
1927, these sermons were so enthusiasti- 
cally received that the author, one of the 
younger leaders of Methodism, listened to 
the urgings of his congregation and put 
them in book form so that a larger con- 
stituency might enjoy the benefits of his 
careful diagnosis of present-day condi- 
tions and tendencies and profit by the 
solutions he has offered. 

The author is at his best in the final 
chapter, where he urges his people to re- 
gain that mystical sense of the real pres- 
ence of Christ in the heart of the believer. 
He feels that through wrong interpreta- 
tion of the values of Experimental Relli- 
gion the church has lost its hold on Christ. 
He pleads for a rediscovery of Jesus and 
a new experience of his indwelling pres- 
ence. 

He wants to make religion real. To 
make it real demands that many things be 
sloughed off. These sermons try to show 
what is essential and what is not, and to 
induce us to trim the hedges of our minds, 
and to restore to our faith the vital, 
dynamic power that it once possessed, and 
which it can and must possess again. 

JoserH M. Biesstne. 

High Bridge, N. J. 


Science in Search of God. By Kriettrey 
F. Marner. Pp. vii + 159. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Tue Religious Book Club searched 
nine months for this book, and their efforts 


Methodist Review 
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have been amply rewarded, for here we 
have a readable book that takes a com- 
mon-sense view of both science and reli- 
gion, and at the same time comes from 
one who is unusually well informed in 
both branches of inquiry. 

This book is in a sense a posthumous 
child of the Fundamentalist controversy 
and the Scopes Trial. The author, who is 
professor of Geology in Harvard Uni 
versity, was requested to testify at this 
trial in Dayton, Tenn.,; and was there 
forcibly impressed by the gross miscon- 
ceptions of the relationship between 
science and religion that he found so 
prevalent. His thoughts in this direction 
were focused two years later in a series 
of six lectures on Science and Religion 
which he delivered before the Institute of 
World Unity in 1927. These six lectures 
have been expanded into the chapters of 
this book. 

At the beginning of the book one 
afraid that he has aped Bishop Barnes’ 
idea that science is always right, and thai 
religion is right or wrong to the extent 
to which it agrees with or differs from 
scientific hypotheses. But as one reads 
further in the book he is happily disillu 
sioned, for Professor Mather possesses a 
marvelous sense of proportion, and hon 
estly and adequately distinguishes between 
truth and error and between the perma 
nent and the passing elements both o! 
religion and science. He feels that God is 
greater than the world, and at the sam 
time actively present in it—in the realm 
of science just as well as in the realm of 
religion. It is unfortunate that this is 
not more widely understood either by 
scientists or theologians. 


“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God; 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes: 

The rest sit ‘round and pluck black- 
berries.” 


The author, who makes that the text of his 
third chapter, has little regard for me 
who are satisfied to “sit ’round and pluck 
blackberries” when God may be found! 
God is a God of law and order, but 
there is just enough independence oi 
natural law present in the world to make 
room for the possibilities of miracle, and 
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to show the hand of God at work in it. 
He feels that “ideas govern the world,” 
and goes on to show that the greatest 
force in the world is that of intelligent 
thought. 

The book is very well written, in a style 
and in a language that will appeal to the 
werage reader, and be readily under- 
stood. It is not intended as a textbook 
of science so much as a guidebook for 
thoughtful seekers, who will find in it a 
lucid, convincing statement of the true 
aims of science, the true ends of reli- 
gion, and an honest picture of the real 
relationship between them. We need more 
books like this—books that will explain 
to scientists the truths about God and 
explain to religionists the true nature and 
purposes of science. 

Joseru M. Buessine. 

High Bridge, N. J. 


Cosmology. By James A. McWitiams, 
S.J. Pp. 248. New York: The Mac- 
millan Compahy. Price, $2.50. 

Tue author of this book is professor of 
Cosmology in Saint Louis University. He 
writes in the interests of the Neo-Scho- 
lastic movement in Roman Catholicism. 
\t the time, twenty years ago, when Mod- 
ernism was disturbing official Romanism, 
. statement (the famous Pascendi gregis) 
was issued from the Vatican calling atten- 
tion to the causes of Modernism and to its 
dangers for the church. The remedy sug- 
vested was a re-emphasis of the theologi- 
cal teaching of Thomas Aquinas, the great- 
est of the scholastics. The philosophical 
framework of Thomas’ Summa is Aristo- 
telianism. The thirteenth century Scho- 
lasties, however, had to fight for the right 
to employ Aristotle for their purpose: 
indeed, judged by the canons of the time 
they were themselves “modernistic,” and 
it was well into the century before the 
Vatican approved the use of unexpurgated 
copies of Aristotle. The glory of Thomas 
lay in the fact that what others had been 
ittempting he actually achieved, namely, 
the synthesis of the Aristotelian philosophy 
and the traditional dogmas of the church. 

A call to return to Thomas is therefore 
it the same time a call to return to Aris- 
totle, and this is the significance of this 


book. The author defines cosmology as 
“a study of the general characteristics and 
basic principles of the material universe.” 
It avoids on the one hand the spheres of 
the particular sciences, and on the other 
hand it is too restricted to be called ontol- 
ogy or general metaphysics. The book has 
about it a genuine medieval air. In a 
given chapter, for example, chapter 4, on 
“The Result of Entropy,” we begin with 
an anticipation of the thesis; then comes a 
consideration of the opposite thesis. An 
explanation of the term “entropy” follows. 
This prepares for the stateraent of the 
thesis itself, which is, that “the present 
state of the material world, in so far as 
the conditions necessary for life are con- 
cerned, will eventually come to an end,” 
A syllogistic “argument” supports the 
thesis, and then the “major” and the 
“minor” of the syllogism are explained 
and defended. This is followed by replies 
to six possible difficulties. A note is added 
on “The Beginning of the World in Time,” 
in which the author makes one of his rare 
criticisms of Thomas, who, as is well 
known, was so much influenced by Aris- 
totie’s doctrine of eternal “matter” that 
he was hesitant on the traditional Chris- 
tian doctrine of creation. 

To those who enjoy severe reasoning 
(and one fears that such persons are few), 
and who in our eminently practical age 
are still interested in such questions as the 
origin of matter, the nature of substance 
and form, the meaning of extension, the 
four causes (material, formal, efficient and 
final), the bases of our time and space 
concepts, and similar questions which lie 
so “far from the madding crowd,” this 
book may be commended. Aristotle is 
still an influence to be reckoned with, and 
the underlying assumption of Thomas’ 
great synthesis, namely, that the kingdom 
of truth is ultimately unitary, is still valid 
and is a justification of all our questing. 

Epwin Lewis. 

College of Theology, Drew University. 


Christianity Reborn. By L. L. Len. Pp. 
225. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

Mr. Len presumes to strip off all the 
nonessentials of Christianity, and then 
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show that “the heart of Christianity has 
been left untouched by all the revolutions 
of modern progress.” But when he has 
finished his stripping act he has taken 
away the idea of a divine Jesus, and a 
complete and perfect revelation of God 
through him; and has left an emasculated 
kingdom of God which he prefers to call 
“the Social Aim of Christianity.” 

His primary aim, he says, “is to set 
before the reader just what the essential 
core of Christianity consists in,” and we 
are surprised to discover that the religion 
that has dominated the life of nineteen 
centuries, and proven to be the dynamic of 
practically every bit of progress that the 
world has made during those nineteen 
hundred years, is all wrong. The church 
has failed; Christianity has never been 
correctly interpreted; theology is sterile 
when it is not evil; and “the gospel which 
we used to hear preached in the days of 
our grandfathers, of which echoes here 
and there may be heard yet, is one which 
can no longer be taken seriously by the 
modern mind.” 

But he is not altogether negative. He 
feels that we need a “new gospel,” which 
he proceeds to set forth. Of course that 
gospel must be a gospel of the future life, 
but not the future life that Christians have 
looked for. His is “the future of man on 
earth”; and the future church into whose 
hands the propagation of this gospel will 
fall will consist of departments of re- 
search, religious education, church aid, 
individual aid, general education and 
recreation, industry and commerce, and 
political guidance; in fact, practically 
everything but the one thing our innocent 
and misguided hearts have told us the 
church is for: the preaching of the gospel 
of a living Christ and of a salvation 
that is individual and that reaches beyond 
the grave. 

Yes, the book seems quite original; in 
fact, too original. He is evidently sincere, 
and writes with the earnestness of a 
prophet. But he has drunk too deeply 
at the fountains of a more or less cynical 
sociology, which naturally must find some- 
thing to attack, and which habitually 
makes a target of the church, and the 
preachers in the church, of whom he says, 
“The thing which the ministers are shor 
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of is Christianity.” Judging from the im- 
pressions this reviewer received as he read 
the book, we believe that the statement js 
true, “beginning at Jerusalem.” 

We feel that he has missed the real 
significance of Christianity, and given us a 
substitute for our Christ: and 
we read we feel much like Mary at the 
empty tomb: “They have taken away 1\ 
Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.” 


poor 


Joseru M. Buessine. 
High Bridge, N. J. 


Christianity’s Contributions to Civilizatio: 
By Cuartes Davir Expriver, Ph.D 
Pp. 415. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. 88. 


To men with open eyes and clear visio 
the civilizing influence of Christianity 
seen everywhere; the author of this book 
leads us a step further: there is scarcel) 
iny real civilization without Christianity. 
\ll other forms of socia] and ethical de 
velopment, as Greece and Babylon, ar 
short-lived. Not only is the Christia: 
spirit fundamental to civilization, it is its 
chief preservative. Any other rock than 
the Rock of Ages affords a poor reliance 
in rebuilding our social order. 

As the mind of an artist is reflected in 
the picture which he paints, so here the 
author reveals for us his refinement, cul 
ture, and Christian spirit. He himself 
has made no small contribution to con 
temporary thought and Christian service 
in setting forth accurately and clearly 
Christianity’s Contributions to Civilization. 
We would that the author had given a 
little more time and space to the early 
Christian era; but this is the first book 
from the pen of Doctor Eldridge, and one 
may be forgiven for passing quickly over 
some uncertain periods of church history. 

But the author’s splendid treatment of 
his subject, his clear and cogent style, 
his faithful adherence to the great truths 
of evangelical Christianity, 
clearly that Christ has remade civiliza- 
tion. One does not read far into this 
book without realizing how indispensabie 
Christianity is, and what it will do for 
the world if it is given the least possible 
chance. If the avthor did no more for 


show us 
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us than to teach us anew the indispensa- 
bility of Jesus Christ, he has performed a 
yreat service both to the church 
the world. 

Here in a single sentence the author 
sets forth the results of the application of 


and to 


the teachings propounded by Jesus Christ: 
“Christianity promotes the symmetrical 
development of man physically, socially, 
morally, and intellectually; it dignifies the 
body as the temple of God, and requires 
that it be kept clean and exercised in vir- 
tuous deeds; cultivates the candid, loving, 
trustful disposition in relation to both 
God and man; quickens and _ stimulates 
the moral faculties in the discharge of 
their functions; inspires the mind with 
spiritual verities and encourages the 
search for truth in other realms 
those religious.” We therefore, 
that Christianity seeks to create a_ cor- 
porate unity without which life can never 
be realized in its fullness. Christianity 
is a living spirit and is daily making abso- 


besides 


observe, 


lute and unmistakable contributions in the 
intellectual, social, political, and religious 
life all about us. 
Lewis Keast. 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


ROMANISM AT ITS BEST 
Newman on the Psychology of Faith. By 
Syivesrer P. Jvuercens. Pp. xvii 

288. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.75. 
Cardinal Mercier. By 
Laveitte. Pp. 251. 
Century Company. 


Monsignor A. 

New York: The 
$2.50. 

Social Principles of the Gospel. By 
Avpnonse Luean. Pp. xii + 262. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 

Prosasiy there is little current religious 
literature in more general harmony with 
the progressive Protestantism of to-day 
than these three volumes, two of which are 
translated from the French. 

It is fortunate that Doctor Juergens, 
by a quite brilliant exposition of the 
philosophic technique of Newman, pos- 
sibly will cause a revival in the Roman 
Church of the respect due to the opinions 
and teachings of that noblest English Car- 
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dinal, which have been quite largely neg- 
lected in recent years by his own church, 
while Protestant scholarship has ever 
given large attention and great respect to 
Newman’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine and his Grammar of 
Assent. Of course, Newman, like the 
scholastics, did emphasize too strongly 
the intellectual side of faith, yet his philos- 
ophy is far more Neo-Kantian than is al- 
lowed in this book. Faith as an intuition 
rather than a discursive act is an act of 
the will as well as the intellect. 

Cardinal Mercier, the Neo-Scholastic, 
was certainly the greatest figure in the 
Roman Church during the last generation. 
He was a holy man of God, a great Bel- 
gian statesman as well as archbishop, and 
he did become after the World War, as 
this biographer calls him, “The World 
Soul.” He longed for Christian unity, as 
was explained by him at that Malines con- 
versation with representatives of the 
Anglican Church. This life is well 
ten and is worth reading. We wish it 
could be accompanied by a Protestant 
pamphlet on the theme. 

Abbé Lugan, a noted member of the 
French clergy, stands strongly for a So- 
cial Gospel as well as pious individualism. 
He gives full respect to such American 
social leaders in Protestantism as Shailer 
Mathews, Francis Peabody, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch. He is able to see that 
many Romanists have been too exclusively 
concerned with personal salvation and sees 
in asceticism too often an individualistic 
tendency. Perhaps he does exaggerate 
somewhat the social tendencies of many 
masters in his church, yet he is doubtless 


writ 


right as to their main movement toward 
secular solidarity. The highest value of 
this book is its presentation of the teach- 
ings of Jesus as to the individual, the 
family, society, fraternity, equality, and 
liberty. An excellent preface is given by 
Father Ryan, that great American leader 
in spiritual socialism. 

Romanism can be beheld at its best in 
these three volumes. We may not agree 
with many of their statements, but all 
Christians must recognize the genuine reli- 
movement of these two cardinals 
and the social development going on in 
their church, 


gious 
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The Bible Under Fire. By Joun L. 
Campsett. Pp. xxi + 285. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Why I Believe It. By Detevan L. Pirr- 
son. Pp. 176. New York: The Chris- 
tian Alliance Publishing Company. 
$1.50. 


Born these books follow the traditional 
theories concerning the Bible, which read 
into the sacred book external orthodox 
opinions as to authorship and meaning, 
rather than following a first-hand her- 
meneutic study based on the literature it- 
self. 

The first book is fairly readable, but it 
is so ultra-conservative that it may be to 
educated students as destructive of the 
spiritual power of the Bible as are those 
anti-supernatural views which had nothing 
to do with genuine criticism. There is 
nothing in those valuable critical methods, 
which endeavor to discover from its own 
text the secret of authorship and see in it 
a progressive revelation, that make a fire 
to burn up the Holy Book, but they do 
leave the Scriptures cleansed of those 
false traditions which have been read into 
it. It was those perverted interpretations 
which gave Voltaire and Thomas Paine a 
bad background of Bible study. 

All who, like Doctor Campbell, hold the 
complete Mosaic authority of the entire 
Pentateuch, are giving us a body of 
Israelite legislation so full of contradic- 
tions as to offer skeptics a chance to re- 
ject it. Moses was no more the author of 
all those laws than was David the singer 
of all the Psalms. That post-exilic edi- 
torship of Hebrew literature, which even 
Saint Jerome attributed to Ezra, should be 
respected but not accepted as a final proof 
of authorship. At present from honest 
criticism we have obtained a living Bible 
and not a dead Koran, so that we are able 
to see the growth of the vision of God 
from what the author of Hebrews rightly 
calls an incomplete and varied prophecy 
up to the historic birth of his Son, Jesus 
the Christ. 

It is absurd to degrade the Bible by 
making it a textbook of science. The 
first chapter of Genesis is belittled when 
it is infected with cosmology, anthropol- 
ogy, biology, and other eternally change 
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able natural views of the world. It is 
better than that, a sublime symbolic por- 
trait of creation by our God. Physical 
science wili forever be explaining newly 
theorized methods of nature, but only reli- 
gion can vision its cause. Whether the 
world is flat or round, God made it. The 
same is true of evolution or any other ex 
planation of animal life. 

The Bible teaches a different doctrine 
of prophecy than is held by this author 
Read Jeremiah and the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews and you will discover that it 
is not the literal statements of any prophet 
which will come to pass, but the spiritual 
and moral significance which is eternal 
This makes prophecy a message for to-day 
and not an uncertain expectation for to 
morrow. 

Some modernists have slain the Bill 
by their lack of the supernatural sense, 
and a few others of those called Funda 
mentalists soil the Holy Book of God ly 
reading into it their own opinions, born 
of past tradition and present prejudice 
The Bible is a record of historic revela 
tion, whose climax in the Old ‘Testament 
was in the prophecies of the eighth c 
tury B. c., and in the Christ of the New 
Testament, and for us in the present dis 
pensation of the Holy Spirit. 

Doctor Campbell has written quite al) 
his own views of the Bible, which for- 
tunately cannot be found in any Creed or 
Confession, excepting possibly the Helv: 
tian. We can commend its reading 
those who are not second-hand but first- 
hand students of the Scriptures, as one of 
the most complete theses of those exces 
sive traditional opinions and as an actual 
demonstration of the higher value of thei: 
own method of criticism. 

The second book, written by a son otf 
that too conservative but genuine Chri: 
tian Arthur T. Pierson, while it may no! 
be progressive enough to see the Bible in 
the full light of to-day, yet is far more 
spiritual in its attitude to all truth than 
many others either of the false Funda 
mentalists or mischievous Modernists. Its 
chapters on “The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse,” and those on nearly every impor 
tant Christian doctrine and _ spiritua 
ethics, have the wholesome tonic whi 
will heal rather than hurt faith, Whil 
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he does stand for the pre-millennial view 
of the Second Presence of Christ, which 
can hardly be established by biblical testi- 
mony, he is nevertheless openminded 
enough not to emphasize its essentiality 
for real personal piety. And though he 
maintains the high worth and intellectual 
necessity of doctrinal views, he places a 
like emphasis upon the moral element in 
Christianity and finds the center of all 
faith in a Person rather than opinions. 
\s John Oxenham wrote in his poem 
“Credo”: “Not what, but Whom, I do 
believe !” 

Mr. Pierson has revealed the fact that 
real religion can be utterly vital in all 
those who find fellowship with a present 
Living Christ, whatever may be the char- 
acter of their doctrinal opinions. Cer- 
tainly they will go on to know the Lord 
ind the Holy Spirit will guide them into 
all truth. 


The Liturgical Study of the Psalter. By 
C. C. Keer. Pp. 192. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Tus author is certainly demonstrated 
by his book to be both a learned Hebrew 
scholar and an accomplished musician. He 
sees the Psalter as a Hebrew Hymnal, a 
collection of hymns made in the post- 
Exilic period, edited and arranged liturgi- 
cally. While he quite firmly establishes 
this critical theory, it is possible that the 
original form of these lyrics was not so 
different as he thinks. Doubtless there 
was a great hymnodic service rendered by 
the liturgists of the later date, but it is 
possible to exaggerate the changes in 
Hebrew poetry. 

Whatever may be our conclusion as to 
some of these problems, this treatise is 
rich in interest and value both to Bible 
students and to hymnologists. This is 
especially true of the first and third sec- 
tions, “The Chronicler and the Templar 
Choirs” and “The Psalms and the Ancient 
Synagogue.” In the latter study he makes 
this interesting statement: 

“While the Psalter as we have it was 
the Temple hymnal, it also played an im- 
portant part in synagogue gatherings, and 
through them entered most effectively into 
the life of the people, expressing their 


sentiments and bearing a method of ad- 
dressing God by small groups of indi- 
viduals.” 

The second section, on “Some Psalms 
and Their Liturgical Settings,’ is more 
scholastic, and, therefore, not so attrac- 
tive to the general reader. Yet it cer- 
tainly has high worth to the professional 
students. Perhaps overimportant is his 
able criticism of Mowinckel’s Psalmen- 
studien. 

Admirable are the illustrations and 
quite absorbing the Appendix studies. 
The Index is almost perfect. In the 
present period of more intense interest in 
public worship and church music, Dr. 
Keet has presented a study on psalmody 
which ought to assist the forward move- 
ment. Jewish worship was a genuine 
foundation for our Christian services. As 
Dr. G. H. Box, that distinguished Hebra- 
ist, says in a prefatory note, “The Psalter 
has deservedly won for itself a unique 
place in the literature of devotion.” 


Jesus and the Pharisees. A Study in 
Christian Tradition. By Donatp W. 
Rippte. Pp. ix + 193. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2. 

Tue author first points out that the 
superficial view of the New Testament 
writings, which sees an open conflict be- 
tween Jesus and the Pharisees, has been 
superseded through modern literary study. 
“As, then, the Pharisees are known by 
modern scholarship, and as modern schol- 
arship understands Jesus, the piety of the 
Pharisees and the Jewishness of Jesus are 
found to be friendly rather than antipa- 
thetic.” But, in the second place, a merely 
literary study of the source material does 
not yield a satisfactory solution of the 
picture of the Pharisees and Jesus in con- 
flict. However, the application of the 
social-historical method to the documents 
does yield satisfactory results. 

This method is illustrated in the au- 
thor’s chapters dealing with the develop- 
ment of the tradition of conflict between 
Jesus and the Pharisees. The headings of 
the chapters in the second part of the 
book will suggest the progress of the argu- 
ment: “Later Traditions of Earlier Situa- 
tions,” “The Basis of the Tradition in the 
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Pauline Communities,” “The Tradition in 
the Roman Milieu,” “The Development of 
the Tradition in Antioch,” and “The 
Agean Communities and the Literature of 
Defense.” The author concludes that, 
by his method, “It is possible to witness 
Jesus living his life within the environ- 
ment of first-century Judaism, and in fact 
depending upon his background for much 
of his greatness. It is possible, with equal 
confidence, to witness the extension of 
Christianity, as the cult of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers, into non-Jewish localities, and to 
see it in non-Jewish situations developing 
non-Jewish habits and customs. Indeed, 
it is possible to witness the shading over 
of their attitudes from non-Jewish to anti- 
Jewish positions. It is consistent with 
what is known of the psychology of reli- 
gious groups to find Christians, in Rome, 
for example, developing customs which 
not only differed from those of their Jew- 
ish neighbors, but of which the difference 
was consciously held and mentioned by 
contrast. Their non-observance of dietary 
distinctions, or their failure to 
upon the seventh day, was important for 
them; they found it to be of value not 
only to emphasize the difference, but to 
secure backing for their position by articu- 
lating their attitudes as having been 
taught by Jesus. In this way it is not 
a strain upon the imagination to under- 
stand the Antiochean Gospel’s use of the 
epithet ‘hypocrite’ to designate those who 
differed from its ideal. Finally, when the 
rival movements were in a relationship 
which brought from each a literature of 
defense, the outcome is clear. The tradi- 
tions of Jesus and the Pharisees, when 
taken as the product of the necessities of 
the Christian communities, become at 
once understandable in themselves and 
useful in the delineation of the life of the 
early Christians.” 


rest 


Greorce W. Bricos. 


Drew College of Theology. 


The Parables of Jesus. By Witiarp H. 
Rosinson, Ja. Pp. 222. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2. 

“ParaBies are similes rather than meta- 
phors or extended allegories.” This real 
basis of this book rightly makes this ele- 
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ment in the teachings of Jesus a genuine 
source of mental and moral conviction. 
Such imagery is a necessary part of hu- 
man thought. It does not conceal but 
vivifies truth. While the author allows 
that the parables were a mirror of the 
inner life of Jesus, and, therefore, used 
as a reflection of the outer surroundings 
of that time, he also sees in them a litera- 
ture of power, so applicable to moral 
problems that they are highly adapted to 
modern use. 

While nearly all of these symbolisms 
are commented upon, this is not a collec- 
tion of expositions, but rather a critical 
study of parabolic teaching, not whoily 
unlike the very able book of A. B. Brice 
on this theme. In the Appendix is an able 
study on the Genuineness of the Par- 
ables, dealing with the Aramaic vernacular 
certainly used by Jesus, a fact which 
doubtless accounts for the different Greek 
texts of the Synoptic Gospels. Yet the 
parables have been, even to such rational- 
ists as the Tiibingen writers, the most 
genuine portion of the gospel tradition. 
However, this author does not regard the 
remainder of the gospel material as less 
genuine. 

We commend this book to teachers and 
preachers as a solution of some difficul- 
ties, to be accompanied with Buttrick’s 
volume of rich expositions. 


The Lord’s Horseman. By Umpnrey 
Lee. Pp. 358. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Price, $2.50. 

WHEW our modern historical contortion- 
ist reads this book he will undoubtedly lay 
it down with deep satisfaction, take his 
pen, and write another chapter in the 
anthology of cynicism, under the caption 
“J. Wesley, Slave Driver,” or some equally 
aspersive title. And if he does, he will 
completely miss the significance of Wes- 
ley and the aim of this book. 

Doctor Lee has cracked off the death 
mask of a _ bepedestaled Wesley and 
showed us the true genius of Methodism, 
gorgeously human, overflowing with many 
of the frailties, some of the vanities, most 
of the austerities, and a double portion of 
the eccentricities of the sons of men. 

But he has given us a true picture o! 
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Wesley the leader, the executive, the 
autocrat, the philanthropist, the book- 
worm, the pseudo-physician, the traveler, 
the controversialist, the husband, and, to 
some extent, the chump. 

However great may have been his execu- 
tive abilities, he was a complete failure 
as a lover and as a husband. In two ex- 
tensive and rare appendices we catch a 
first-hand glimpse of the nature of his love 
affairs, and understand fully why Molly 
married J. Bennett, and why his own wife 
wouldn't live with him. 

But there is another side. Wesley came 
from a family that was characteristically 
eccentric, and because of its anti-social 
nature separated from al] local society. 
Wesley fell heir to an anti-social tem- 
perament, and though he was always tre- 
mendously interested in the souls of men, 
I do not believe he ever “humanized” a 
single one of his friendships. What his 
father said of him was true, “I think our 
Jack would not attend to the most press- 
ing necessities of nature, unless he could 
give a reason for it.” And that attitude 
naturally makes one an impersonal friend, 
a theoretical lover, and a hard taskmaster. 
And Wesley was all three. 

In the detailed description of Wesley's 
personal attitude toward the Methodist 
societies, and later toward the church he 
was forced to establish in America, we 
get a true and a unique picture of the 
strong foundation on which Methodism 
has been built, upon its tolerant spirit, its 
liberal views, its intense spirituality, and 
its phenomenal growth, all of which find 
their source in this religious genius and his 
strikingly practical methods. 

Doctor Lee has humanized Wesley in 
spite of the difficulties. The book is witty, 
in places half-cynical, yet so penetrative 
that one gets not only the keenest enjoy- 
ment out of reading it, but an authentic 
account of Wesley as he was, and as he 
probably appeared to those who knew him. 
Sometimes it seems that Doctor Lee wrote 
too many pages a day, for there are places 
where the generally vigorous style grows 
dull, but in his waking moments he is over- 
flowing with enthusiasm for “Pope John,” 
as he describes him, and so full of re- 
sources that he just keeps skimming off 
the cream, with the result that we have a 


hook that everyone can enjoy, appreciate, 
and profit by—and, best of all, we have 
John Wesley before us as a nan. 

Josep M. Bressine. 


High Bridge, N. J. 


The Presbyterian Churches. By James 
Morratt. The  Unitarians. By 
Henry Gow. Methodism. By W. 
Barpstey Brasu. The Evangelical 
Movement in the English Church. By 
Leonarp E. Binws. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2 each. 


Wuat was done by the “American 
Church History Series,” which should be 
brought up to date, is done in this series 
on “The Faiths,” edited by Dr. L. P. 
Jacks. Although written from the British 
standpoint, these volumes are fairly com- 
prehensive and take note of the activities 
of kindred churches in America and other 
lands. They are written with firsthand 
knowledge and with the least element of 
special pleading and help to a better 
understanding of the principles and _ poli- 
ties of the several branches of the Chris- 
tian Church. These volumes should be 
read by the members of the respective 
denominations so as to be better informed 
of the lyrical origins and developments of 
their particular church and the reason for 
its particular testimony in the present 
day. Members of other churches should 
also know what their neighbors hold so 
as to make for greater mutual respect and 
for the ultimate removal of embittering 
competitions most evident in small towns 
and villages. 

Professor Moffatt writes with his well- 
known learning about the Presbyterians. 
He removes some ‘strange misconceptions 
about this communion, giving quotations, 
illustrations, and interpretations which are 
always to the point. 

Dr. Gow confesses that the present con- 
dition of Unitarianism is disconcerting 
and difficult to explain. He is, however, 
not justified in classifying Unitarians with 
libera] Christians, as those “who seek the 
truth without fear and who are unable 
to accept any orthodoxy as complete and 
final.” Such are found in all the churches. 

Any one interested in the versatile ap- 
peal of Christian experience and the tides 
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of the Divine Spirit will find much food 
for reflection in Mr. Brash’s account of 
the Methodists. It is written with the 
glow of imagination, the fervor of enthusi- 
asm, and the fullness of exact information. 

Dr. Binns recounts the witness of Evan- 
gelicalism, especially in the Anglican 
Church. His volume might be regarded 
as supplementary to The Anglo-Catholic 
Faith by Canon Lacey, and, Modernism in 
the English Church by Dr. Percy Gardner. 
The characteristics and the future of 
Evangelicalism are considered from the 
viewpoint of a “liberal evangelical” who 
is eclectic and not partisan. What he 
writes about the doctrines and sacra- 
ments should be compared with the views 
of the other two fellow Anglicans. 


The Pilgrimage of Buddhism and A Budd- 
hist Pilgrimage. By James Buissert 
Pratr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3. 


Tuts is the best Western Apologia for 
Buddhism and right well is this religion 
of pity and peace entitled to so favorable 
an advocacy. It is the result of intensive 
study of Buddhist literature and of exten- 
sive observations of Buddhist life during 
two Sabbaticals separated by nine years. 
Just as Dan Crawford was Thinking 
Black in his book on Africa, so Professor 
Pratt is Thinking Buddhist by translating, 
as it were, Buddhist thought and emotion 
into the language of the West. This is 
not easy, for the Oriental is elusive to the 
Occidental. Unless one has breathed the 
atmosphere of the Orient by years of con- 
tinuous residence and of sympathetic asso- 
ciation with its people, many conclusions 
which seem to be reliable are mislead- 
ing. 

Doctor Pratt has a mind naturaliter 
Buddhist. Many of his contacts were, 
however, largely with Buddhists of the 
cultured classes, and in the very nature 
of the case it was not possible in a hur- 
ried itinerary to get acquainted with the 
drab aspects of Buddhism, seen in out of 
the way places and among the masses. 
Some missionaries have no doubt unwit- 
tingly exaggerated its evils. But it is 
an insolent and unfounded charge against 
the majority of these noble servants of 
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humanity to conclude that they deliber 
ately misrepresented the situation; that 
the better informed among them know |ess 
about Buddhism than those who have 
studied it out of books and have spent a 
few months of dilettante observation here 
and there; that they are governed by per- 
sonal interests or the prejudices of race 
superiority; that the words of the Budd 
hist and non-Buddhist natives merit more 
consideration than those of the mission- 
aries. 

This author is an exception to some 
contemporary writers in these respects 
The Psychology of Religious Belief and 
The Religious Consciousness reveal that 
he is too careful a student te make rash 
or radical conclusions. In the present 
volume he carefully weighs his evidence 
and is judicious in his verdicts, although 
in some parts he proves too much. H« 
certainly gives a synthetic view of Budd 
hism and makes it “plausible.” His spirit 
and style are commendable, and’ the book 
commands the attention of all stndents o! 
religion and of those interested in Chris- 
tian missions. The sheer pleasure of 
reading this enthusiastic recital is one 
of its acceptable features. 

The first five chapters give an impres- 
sive picture of Gotama Buddha and a 
clear exposition of his negative and posi 
tive teachings. Interspersed throughout 
this volume of 750 pages are many dis 
cussions of the philosophy, ethics 
influence of Buddhism upon the culture 
and civilization of its adherents. The 
Unity of Buddhism is not of an unchang 
ing creed, but of an inwardness which 
recognizes the importance of religious ex- 
perience. Like Christianity, it has been 
“a stream of spiritual life,’ bringing 
refreshment to multitudes, although Chris 
tianity has far surpassed it “in ways of 
practical and efficient helpfulness and 
positive as well as loving service.” The 
adaptation of Christian methods and insti- 
tutions could hardly be regarded as proofs 
of the versatility of Buddhism. It is 
rather due to the reaction against Chris 
tianity for invading territory which was 
regarded as a Buddhist monopoly. Imi 
tation which is a characteristically Orien- 
tal trait also partly explains the 
reproductions of Christian institutional- 
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ism without its unique inspiration from 
Christ. 

The chapters on the monks and the lay- 
men show the difference between the mo- 
nastic ideal which summons to exclusive at- 
tention to one’s own salvation and the iaic 
ideal which is presumably lower and en- 
courages deeds of charity chiefly for the 
sake of personal merit. There is no doubt 
about the revival of Buddhism in every 
land, but with the one exception of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, founded by a Cey- 
lonese Buddhist who was encouraged by 
the Theosophical Society, the expressions 
of a quickened life assert themselves 
in conciliatory ways. ‘The chapter on 
“The Present Condition of Buddhism” 
reviews the changes for the better and the 
worse with the new problems due to na- 
tionalism, distrust of the West, and immi- 
gration since the war. 

Buddhism’s influence has been effective 
in greater or lesser degree according to 
the temperament and environment of its 
devotees. Doctor Pratt was impressed by 
its benefits in Ceyion and Burma; by the 
excellent character of the Siamese, which 
has made Christian missions a difficult 
enterprise; by its emphasis in China on 
the fact of religion and the reality of 
the spiritual life; by its degenerate state 
in Annam and Korea; by its energy in 
Japan. Its tolerance and liberality to- 
ward other faiths have been a source of 
weakness, similar to the hospitality and 
syncretism of the Mystery Religions in 
the first century, which made them popu- 
lar but led to their final downfall. 

Is it practicable for Christianity to 
compromise with Buddhism? The history 
of the Christian Church amply testifies 
that compromises devitalized Christianity. 
Nor will it be any different in the modern 
day. Doctor Pratt acknowledges that 
present-day Buddhism owes much to the 
educational, medical and reform activities 
of Christianity. But the two could hardly 
live “side by side on terms of amity and 
co-operation and friendly rivalry,” as he 
suggests might be done. Such a course 
would cut the nerve of Christian missions 
and destroy its work of evangelization 
which has to do with intellectual, social 
and spiritual uplift. It will make it ten- 
fold more difficult to help Buddhists to 
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understand that their aspirations for par- 
don, purity and peace can be realized 
through Jesus Christ, who came not to 
destroy but to fulfill. Competition and 
patronage are surely to be condemned as 
out of harmony with the sympathy and 
race of Christ. But it is simply out of 
the question to regard Christ as primus 
inter pares, when we know that he is the 
world’s supreme Saviour. 
Oscar L. Joszern. 


Tinker and Thinker: John Bunyan. By 
WiILLiaAM HAMILTON NELSON. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark and Colby. 
$1.50. 

A poy of sixteen who had read Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair, seeing that phrase in a 
cheap second-hand book called Pilgrim's 
Progress, bought and read it. It led him 
to read the Bible and be born again. So 
now, in this tercentennial of John Bunyan, 
he writes enthusiastically this biographical 
essay concerning the author of that reli- 
gious epic. His striking themes are “The 
Tinker and His Times” and “The Tinker 
and His Thoughts.” We see Wonderful 
Dreams of the boy Bunyan in that Charles 
I period of despotism and _ intolerance. 
The political and religious turmoil swept 
on as the boy became a man. Bunyan 
doubts but battles on until the chains of 
sin fell off and he found the Lord. Then 
came his six years in prison as Dissenter 
during the London plague and other like 
terrors outside. But the tinker became a 
thinker, and in his third imprisonment 
wrote that supreme allegoric epic of the 
Christian life. Brought up on the Bible, 
he achieved the mastery of Anglo-Saxon 
English. To him “stone walls and iron 
bars did not a prison make.” This came 
during the reign of that erotic, worthless 
Charles II. It was those typical despots 
that helped to give England Oliver Crom- 
well and finally make American colonists 
fight for freedom. Here are briefly but 
brightly described the multitude of books 
and booklets written by Bunyan. Quite 
broadminded for that epoch, he neverthe- 
less was considerable of a controversial- 
ist. The writing style of Bunyan is deftly 
portrayed by his own words, “It came 
from my heart, so to my head and thence 
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into my fingers trickled.” And he was a 
great preacher as well as a great writer. 
He was also something of a poet. 

In spite of its horrors that seventeenth 
century was full of live folks and artistic 
authors. They possessed that “purest well 
of English undefiled,” the King James 
Version of the Holy Scriptures. Evi- 
dently Mr. Nelson, who has given us this 
charming message, has also been influ- 
enced by biblical phraseology. The six 
drawings by Ralph Chasse are themselves 
of the allegorical type. There may be 
some carelessly incorrect statements in 
this book, such as “John Huss’s body was 
burned in Prague” (he was martyred in 
Constance), but it nevertheless deserves to 
be added to the many big Bunyan books 
of this last year as a highly inspired addi- 
tion. 


Building the House of God. By Expert 
M. Conover. New York: The Meth 
odist Book Concern. $2.50. 


Tus is a most acceptable book on church 
architecture. Its historical portions inter- 
pret the various types of Christian edi- 
fices, but there is also much practical 
suggestion about what is best adapted to 
the present needs of American church life. 
Proper emphasis is placed upon worship, 
which is the central business of the church. 
I am glad to note that the use of the word 
sanctuary instead of auditorium is en- 
couraged for the place of worship. The 
task of religious education is fully con- 
sidered, for Christianity has always ad- 
vanced where understanding and convic- 
tion are united. The truth of the Incar- 
nation, as it applies to every phase of life, 
is also recognized in the arrangements 
for a seven-day ministry to the physical, 
intellectual, social, and spiritual needs of 
people. The necessity of a hall for 
pageants, entertainments, and dramatics 
is also urged. 

The esthetic cannot be separated from 
the spiritual without both suffering. 
Clerical and lay leaders of Protestantism 
are increasingly realizing this fact, and 
they are endeavoring to overcome the 
handicap of the separation. We must not 
forget our heritage from the churches and 
cathedrals of Europe. But America is 
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different, and it is not possible literal} 
to copy the past. Our task is to serve 
the present age through a type of church 
building which promotes worship; which 
expresses religious truth, aspiration, spir- 
itual faith, endurance; and which provides 
for the culture of an all-round Christian 
character. 

No detail in planning and executing is 
overlooked in this volume. This is to be 
expected from a man of wide experience 
and sound judgment, who has done such 
excellent work as the Director of the 
Bureau of Architecture of our church. 
All church building committees would do 
well to study this volume and also take 
note of the many fine illustrations. Ip- 
deed, the book should interest all who de- 
sire to have the church carry out a fuller 
ministry to all life and to all of life. 

Oscar L. Josern, 


Planning Modern Church Buildings. By 
Movzon W. Brasuam, Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press. 

Tue rapidly increasing interest in archi- 
tecture generally and in church building 
should produce many more books than 
have yet appeared. When one considers 
the volume and importance of modern 
church building the publications of articles 
and books on the subject seem very few 
indeed. 

The author of Planning Modern Church 
Buildings was employed as a worker in 
the field of religious education in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. More 
recently he has been employed by a South- 
ern architectural firm. Many of the il- 
lustrations in the book are of the work 
done by this firm. 

The book will be very helpful to pas- 
tors, church building committees, and 
architects, particularly in the matter of 
building for religious education. For this 
department of church building comprehen- 
sive and thoroughgoing suggestions are 
given. 

The book does not reflect the growing 
interest in worship, religious art, symbol- 
ism, and the finer architecture which is 
so earnestly manifested in great areas of 
American church life to-day. The church 
interiors illustrated represent the audi- 
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torium type of building rather than the 
sanctuary. So far this seems to be char- 
acteristic of church building in the South. 
Tremendous congregations are provided 
for. The auditoriums often are extremely 
wide in proportion to the length with gal- 
leries around three sides. In some cases 
the rear gallery extends backward to an 
extreme height. One auditorium illus- 
trated in the book is seventy-five feet wide 
by seventy-seven feet long, impossible pro- 
portions for a room in which it is desired 
to cultivate the finest reverence and wor- 
shiping attitude. 

Our eyes were bedimmed with tears as 
we beheld the author’s illustrations of audi- 
torium interiors with banks of organ pipes 
across the front, curved pews and curved 
communion rails, although in the text the 
author wisely refers to Halford Luccock’s 
article, “The Seven Deadly Sins in Church 
Architecture.” 

Searcely any attention is given to the 
matter of glass, symbolism, or art, and 
only seven lines are devoted to the very 
important item of the church organ. 
The church bell is not mentioned, for which 
I fear the author will have to do dire 
penance. 

Building committees will avoid a great 
many pitfalls if they will follow closely 
the many excellent and practicable sug- 
gestions offered. For example, the im- 
portance of selecting qualified architec- 
tural service and of giving thorough con- 
sideration to preliminary plans before 
working drawings and specifications are 
ordered, the importance of solid partitions 
(although the author illustrates some ver) 
had folding partitions), the importance of 
studying each building enterprise indi- 
vidually (“Every building constitutes a 
situation of its own and requires most 
careful thought and study in the light of 
ill the local needs and possibilities”), the 
importance of consulting with denomina- 
tional authorities dealing with architec- 
tural matters and very many other sug- 
gestions; the detailed suggestions for the 
planning and equipping of church-school 
department rooms are all of the highest 
value. 

The author wisely opposes some mis- 
taken and unscientific notions which too 
often result in unsuccessful building plans, 


as for example: “There are many leaders 
who insist that juniors and all other 
groups above these years shall be placed 
very near to and accessible to the main 
church auditorium on the theory that they 
may be more easily induced to attend the 
services therein. It is not a matter of 
whether a group is located within fifteen 
feet or two hundred feet of the auditorium 
which will determine their attendance 
upon the services there.” 

The importance of securing good 
acoustics in the department and class 
rooms is emphasized. Fortunately we 
do not have to take chances with acou- 
stics. 

The illustrations reflect mainly certain 
aspects of church building in the South. 
Only one illustration of buildings erected 
north of the Mason and Dixon line is 
shown (the fine Reformed Church in 
Bronxville, N. Y., by H. L. Walker). 
One Sunday-school building seven stories 
in height is illustrated and other build- 
ings of large proportions. But unfortu- 
nately the illustrations are not as good as 
the text material. Several things in the 
plans illustrated ought to be carefully 
avoided. The author does give a word of 
warning at this point by saying that none 
of these plans illustrated should be taken 
bodily and used in any given place. De- 
partment rooms with as many as thirty- 
two open front class stalls are shown. 
One can imagine the bedlam created in a 
department room in which the voices of 
twenty-five to thirty teachers may be 
heard at one time. Too bad that good 
people who have sacrificed and toiled to 
erect the church secure buildings in which 
such blunders are made! 

A third story with a capacity of several 
hundred persons is illustrated from which 
only one stairway is provided. Fortu- 
nately the building codes of most cities 
would prevent the construction of such a 
fire-trap. And this deponent cannot en- 
thuse at the illustrations of church build- 
ings designed after the style of pagan 
temples. 

Greater care might have been taken in 
the use of denominational names. “Meth- 
odist Church” is used for “Methodist Epis- 
copal” or “Methodist Episcopal South”; 
“Methodist Episcopal” instead of “Meth- 
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odist Episcopal South” and even “M. E.” 


is used. > , 
Exrsert M. Conover. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Stammering Century. By Guaert 
Secpes. Pp. xviii + 414. New York: 
The John Day Company. $5, net. 


Horace Greecey invented that nickname 
of the nineteenth century, and Mr. Seldes, 
who writes clearly, has invented a queer 
chronicle of some of its minor movements, 
and most of them are minor. Emphasis 
is placed on miniature cults and crazes 
which had little source in primary Chris- 
tianity and exerted intangible influence on 
society at large. It is a shame to put in 
the same list Robert Matthews, the “Mes- 
sianic Murderer,” Noyes of the Oneida 
Community, Dowie the charlatan, and 
others like them, with Charles G, Finney, 
Dwight L. Moody, and Frances E. Wil- 
lard. There was no stammering element 
in those latter leaderships. And to talk 
of “hysteria” and “hypnotism” in this mod- 
ern evangelism is a bit of psychological 
ignorance. There is far more of explo- 
sive passion and monomania in the busi- 
ness of Wall Street, the wild yells of poli- 
tics, and the excitement of the field of 
sports than in the most fanatical of sects. 

We can admit the “stammering” ele- 
ment in Spiritualism, Eddyism, and simi- 
lar cults narrow in both morals and learn- 
ing, but, like those smaller sects referred 
to, they are not specially significant to the 
nineteenth century. It is the modern news- 
paper which gives nonsensical notoriety to 
these petty “isms.” Had such periodicals 
existed before that century, this author 
would have a far bigger field for his 
artistic portrayal. 

Perhaps the silliest thing in this book is 
to start with the magnificent Jonathan 
Edwards in the eighteenth century and 
then to describe the revivalism of the next 
century as a degeneration through exag- 
geration of the morbid element of his 
character. There has been more than 
enough of this frenzy in modern evangel- 
ism, but there has been quite as much of 
such mania in every other department of 
life. 

It can certainly be admitted that the 
manifold intellectual and esthetic forces 
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that Victorian age have been followed 
by the present decadence in well nigh all 
current literature. The sexual obscenity 
of many novels in the twentieth century is 
far worse than any parallel between the 
religious and sexual impulses. 

The psychological attempt of Mr. Seldes 
to superemphasize the disruption of the 
will through excessive emotion in religion 
is a parallel to much of the cheap psycho- 
analysis of our time. Feeling has _ its 
perils, but to constantly exalt reason above 
emotion, and science above religion, is a 
bit of that static philosophy which is now 
trying to standardize the soul. Phrenology 
was foolish enough, but present agnosti- 
cism is a worse poison of thought. 

In spite of the rather severe criticism 
here given to The Stammering Century, 
we commend it to all of our readers who 
have a sufficiently certan spiritual experi- 
ence not to be misled by its psychic dog- 
matism. It is an entertaining cyclopedia 
of some abnormalities of a hundred years. 
And we are delighted that he is charmed 
with the autobiography of Frances |! 
Willard and is compelled to call her “the 
winsome heart.” You will not agree with 
the larger part of this volume, but will be 
both amused and somewhat instructed |) 
most of it. 


FIVE NOVELS 
Giant Killer, By Evmer Davis. 
375. New York: 
Company. $2.50, net. 
Silver Slippers. By Tempte Baitey. Pp 
360. Philadelphia: The Penn Publish 
ing Company. $2. 


Pp. xiii 


The John Da) 


Gay Courage. By Emisie Lorine. Pp 
310. Philadelphia: The Penn Publish 
ing Company. $2. 

Under Frozen Stars. By Grorce Marsii 
Pp. 302. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Company. $2. 

Royton Manor. By Caroune Atwater 
Mason. Pp. 302. New York: Flem 
ing H. Revell Company. #2. 

Aut these works of fiction are rather 
more decent in morals than many current 
stories and all are quite well written. 
Giant Killer is a novel of David, his 
bloody servant Joab, and other adven- 
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turers of Israel. Elmer Davis, a clever 
newspaper essayist, has carefully studied 
the Bible and also critical commentaries 
and therefore has not greatly sacrificed 
historical accuracy in epical drama of 
Judah’s singer, soldier, and statesman. It 
portrays both his best and worst. While 
considerable notice is given to Bathsheba, 
and also to Ashtaroth worship, it has been 
done without erotic emphasis. Whatever 
objection may be raised to a fictional form 
of scriptural history, this is really a book 
of amazing vitality, whatever fault there 
may be in its romance. 

Gay Courage is a clever narrative of a 
rather idle drifting young man who re- 
turned to activity, saved his father’s busi- 
ness from financial failure threatened by 
its treacherous manager, and wins a lovely 
lady at last. A pleasant New England 
story. Those who read Temple Bailey’s 
Wallflowers will, of course, be delighted 
with Silver Slippers, the last of his absorb- 
ing love tales whose dancers are quite 
decent. It possesses both plot and pleas- 
ant style. Under Frozen Stars is an ad- 
venturous narrative of the brave work of 
Jim Stuart, a fur trader in the wilds and 
wastes of northern Canada. Hudson’s 
Bay country certainly creates activity by 
its icy atmosphere. Jim wins a fine 
French girl whom he rescues from abduc- 
tion. Hearty and harmless. 

That fifth book is a religious novel, the 
story of a pious young girl, suffering in- 
tolerable relations from an irreligious and 
unsympathetic husband. But her love and 
her devotion to God won all things for 
her after a most stern test of life, de- 
scribed in a quite skillful plot. Surely 
holiness does help and secure strength. 


Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. 
Covutron, Litt.D. Vol. II. The 
Friars and the Dead Weight of Tra- 
dition, 1200-1400 a. pvp, New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $12. 


Monasticism was the characteristic 
form of the spiritual life during the Mid- 
dle Ages. The cloister was the center of 
church activities. The story of this phase 
of religion has hitherto been written by 
culogistic partisans. Their views were 
largely parochial and the evidence was 


garbled and doctored. Equally onesided 
was the testimony of satirists and heretics. 
Facts previously suppressed are now re- 
leased, so that it is possible to obtain an 
impartial view of the full sweep of mo- 
nasticism. If some of the recently dis- 
covered evidence is startling and incred- 
ible it is because our knowledge mostly 
came from the superficial writing of other 
days. 

Doctor Coulton’s volumes show a range 
of learning, a first-hand knowledge of 
original documents, a breadth and depth 
of judgment, and an ability to present the 
entire situation. He has the historical 
conscience so that the ex parte statements 
of special pleading are happily absent. 
The first volume, which I reviewed in the 
Mernopistr Review for January, 1924, 
dealt with the rise of monasticism. Doc- 
tor Coulton gave credit to everything that 
was favorable, but did not overlook the 
errors and corruptions. Much of the criti- 
cism which greeted that volume came 
from those who failed to understand that 
“the avoidance of unpleasant facts is un- 
faith.” The second volume deals with the 
causes that led to the decay of monasti- 
cism. If more arguments are cited 
against it than for it, this is due not to the 
author’s prejudice but to his desire for a 
complete setting forth of every considera- 
tion. The polemical tone was unavoidable 
in replying to those who preferred apology 
to accuracy. 

Why submit this dismal and melancholy 
picture of an institution which virtually 
belongs to a bygone age? How else could 
we understand intelligently the legacy of 
the past? All the witnesses summoned by 
Doctor Coulton were professedly ortho- 
dox. They spoke from inside knowledge 
and their verdicts cannot be misunder- 
stood. Take, for instance, the two chap- 
ters on “A Catena of Generalizations,” 
and the two long appendices on “Con- 
temporary Generalizations.” These testi- 
monies were selected because they were 
explicit and trustworthy. Many names 
are unfamiliar but even the ordinary stu- 
dent of church history knows the standing 
of Bonaventura, Roger Bacon, Pierre Du- 
bois, Dante, Jean Gerson, Thomas Gas- 
coigne, Nicholas of Cusa. What they say 
could hardly be disputed without insult- 
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ing our and _ the 
veracity. 

The real spiritual weakness of mo- 
nasticism was in its inherently capitalistic 
character (29). The monks became great 
landlords, the ideal of poverty 
ignored, and they came to be regarded as 
economic rather than moral factors. The 
service of religion was synonymous with 
the acquisition of worldly possessions, 
often by unscrupulous methods. These 
alarmingly tragic conditions are vividly 
portrayed in the chapters on “Monastic 
Capitalism,” “The Abbot as Baron,” “The 
Monk as Squire,’ “Monk and Peasant,” 
“Contemporary Complaints.” 

The difficulties experienced by official 
visitors in securing evidence, in punishing 
the offenders, in introducing reforms are 
described with a fullness of detail in six 
chapters on “Evidential Values,” two on 
“Discipline,” two on “Punishment.” It is 
amazing to read that even the evidence on 
oath was perjured (480); that determined 
and armed resistance was offered by 
monks to the visitors (305); that the 
guilty escaped by methods of compromise 
which papered over the cracks in the an- 
cient walls of the church (327); that 
money, apostasy and outside influence 
protected even flagrant offenders (338). 
It is not surprising that the best visitors 
with the highest credentials often con- 
fessed discouragement (316), and that 
ecclesiastical discipline which was an un- 
reality was openly treated with contempt 
(333, 344). A specification of charges is 
found in the chapters on Archbishop Odo 
Rigaldi and his herculean tasks in the 
face of adamantine obstacles (195ff.). 
Read further the two chapters on “The 
Eversham Case,” recounting how the pec- 
cant Abbot Roger circumvented the course 
of justice. 

This dark picture has some alleviating 
features. Just as Saint Bernard de- 
servedly received honorable mention in the 
first volume, so Saint Francis is eulogized 
in the second volume among the single 
figures. To be sure, there were others 
who kept alight the torch of truth in this 
wilderness of darkness. But the evidence 
is preponderatingly overwhelming against 
the whole system, which was far removed 
from New Testament Christianity. 
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This recital helps us to understand and 
even to justify the dissolution of the 
monasteries during the Reformation. ‘The 
violent measures adopted in that time of 
upheaval showed an intolerance and _ hos- 
tility which we do not approve. But who 
will deny that the putrid atmosphere de- 
manded radical treatment? We look back 
at those days with a sinking of the heart 
but also with gratitude for the progress 
since made. These two volumes by Doc- 
tor Coulton, and others to follow in this 
series, should challenge us to work with 
zealous determination for the new refor- 
mation of religion, which shall give both 
Christianity and the church a better op- 
portunity for the larger service of man- 
kind. 


America Comes of Age. 
rriep. New York: 
and Company. $3. 


By Awnopre Sirc- 


Harcourt, Brace 


No higher praise could be given Pro- 
fessor Siegfried than to say that his book 
might justly be regarded as a sequel to 
Viscount Bryce’s The American Common- 
wealth. The Frenchman followed the 
same method of the Englishman in getting 
much of his information by personal in- 
conversations and observations. 
The material he had accumulated during 
previous visits was 
through the crucible of a discerning mind 
during his latest visit of six months prior 
to completing this volume. It is amazing 
how he seizes the relevant issues, diag- 
noses critical situations, discriminates be- 
tween passing and permanent factors, and 
conclusions which command at- 
tention even when all of them cannot be 
accepted. 

Is America capable of continuing the 
Protestant tradition? Are Anglo-Saxon 
influences destined to wane? Is the pur- 
suit of prosperity prejudicial to the prac- 
tice of liberty? Has the excessive 
emphasis on machinery and organization 
sacrificed individual initiative? Has the 
tendency for quick returns increased 
shoddy work and jeopardized the cultiva- 
tion of the finer things in art and cul- 
ture? Has mechanical standardization, 
stimulated by hectic materialism, made us 
a people who estimate even spiritual 
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values in terms of statistical results? Are 
we justified in imposing our American 
standards of morality upon all who settle 
in this land? Are we warranted in de- 
fending our prosperity against the menace 
of countries with low wages, and in re- 
stricting immigration only to those peo- 
ples who could be advantageously assimi- 
lated? Are there any dangers from the 
Roman Catholic Church? What are the 
root causes of the energetic activities of 
Fundamentalism, which is concerned not 
only with religious but social and _ politi- 
cal problems? Has Modernism anything 
better to offer? Do the propaganda of 
religious and social groups mold public 
opinion toward a sane Americanism? Or 
do they confuse the issues by alarmist 
campaigns which appeal to the emotions 
and not to the reason? 

These and many other questions receive 
well-thought-out answers in this volume. 
It is divided into three sections, dealing 
respectively with the ethnic, the economic 
and the political situations. Where so 
many problems are discussed the book 
shows an unusual freedom from national 
prejudices, hasty judgments and shallow 
generalizations. It is a masterly exposi- 
tion of the genius of our people and insti- 
tutions. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Once at Christmas. By Harotp Speax- 
MAN. (Abingdon, $1.) A lovely Christ- 
mas book with a charming story, elegant 
decorations, and beautiful pictures. Mr. 
Speakman has passed away, but his book- 
lets will continue to be among the most 
favorite of Christmas gifts. This last one 
is the best of all. 


Baby Hippo’s Jungle Journey.. By 
Frances Joyce Farnswortn. (Abingdon, 
$1.) A group of delightful stories con- 
cerning more than a dozen animals which 
will give much pleasure to children. 


The Credentials of the Church. By 
Ozora S. Davis. (Macmillan, $1.25.) The 
lectures delivered before the Pacific 
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School of Religion deal with most impor- 
tant current problems of the religious life. 
They ably show the valid claims of the 
church, the need of stewardship both by 
finance and by service, and demonstrate 
its high worth to young people in the 
vocation of life. It is a valuable indica- 
tion of the genuine credentials of the 
Christian church in an up-to-date manner. 


The Jewish Library. Edited by Leo 
June. (Macmillan, $2.50.) Besides Rabbi 
Jung, eleven other able Jews of the ortho- 
dox type have joined in these deeply inter- 
esting essays on the various phases of the 
essentials of Judaism. These Hebrew 
fundamentalists reveal a scholarship quite 
equal to their modernist group. Take, for 
example, Rabbi Carlebach’s essay on “The 
Hebrew Bible” and Dr. Wolfsberg’s on 
“The Theory of Evolution and the Faith 
of the Jew,” and their critical and scien- 
tific conservatism is backed by intellec- 
tual ability and knowledge quite equal to 
that of most of the liberals. Four of 
these writers are American, three British, 
and the remainder German. Written for 
the education of the American Jew, it is 
perhaps the best of all volumes of infor- 
mation for Christians concerning twentieth 
century Judaism in its nfost orthodox 
attitude. 


Young Luther. By Roserr H. Fire. 
(Macmillan, $2.) That there was a real 
originality in the living force of Martin 
Luther is here demonstrated by a well- 
written account of the early mental 
strength by which he broke the grip of the 
static philosophy dominant in the Roman 
Church of his time. It is a truly brilliant 
portrait of his school, university, and 
monastic studies in letters and theology, 
his soul struggles, followed by his Lec- 
tures on Psalms and Romans, and his 
final break with scholasticism. Would 
that there might come a like wholesome 
intellectual and spiritual transition to 
many students of our own age! These 
lectures are worth a reading followed by 
practice. 


The Gospel of the Living Jesus. By T. 
H. Davies. (Macmillan, $2.25.) “The 
same yesterday, to-day, and _ forever.” 
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Yet every age may get a new and clearer 
vision of Jesus. This Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist has given a really fresh ex- 
position of both the Jesus of history and 
the Christ of faith. Perhaps its best 
chapter is the one on “The Vicarious Min- 
istry,” in which are forcibly presented the 
basic element, the social gospel, the aton- 
ing sacrifice, cosmic redemption and the 
personal approach. Jesus—truly a Liv- 
ing Present, Eternal Saviour and In- 
dwelling Christ. 


Peter Menikof. By Perer D. Yanxorr. 
(Cokesbury Press, $2.) This is a most 
marvelous story of a Bulgarian boy and 
his transformation in the American melt- 
ing pot. A young peasant from South- 
western Bulgaria came to America, 
learned to speak English, acquired the 
degree of A.B. in college, and has become 
a practicing physician in a Southern city. 
An amazing personal achievement. A 
simple and stirring -story. 


Kingdom Stories for Juniors. By 
Evizasetu S. Wurrenovuse. (Revell, $2.) 
These stories of the kingdoms of Israel 
have pedagogic value. Both the titles and 
narrations are attractive, such as “How a 
Famous Son Became King,” “A_ Selfish 
Prince Lost His Kingdom,” “How Three 
Boys Kept Faith,” and eighteen others. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons of 1929. 
(Revell, $2.) This twenty-fourth annual 
volume by Martha Tarbell is, like the 
others, one of the best of such helps to 
teachers. Quite accurate in exegesis, wise 
in exposition, and rich in illustration, it is 
both sound in orthodoxy and progressive 
in orthopraxy. The latter comes out in a 
dozen lessons on Some Social Teachings of 


the Bible. 


Old Jim Bridges. By Enpwin L, 
Sazin. Indian Heroes. By J. Wacker 
McSrrvvex. (Crowell, each, $2, net.) 
Both young folks and their elders will be 
entertained by these historic tales of the 
American Indians. The jopular biog- 
raphies published by Crowell are well 


written and finely illustrated. 
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Old Days and Old Ways. By Inmocey 
Crark. (Crowell, $2.) Colonial America 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was opulent with charming per- 
sonalities. Here are portraits of those in 
Old Virginia, Puritan Boston, Dutch New 
York, Quaker Pennsylvania, and many 
others. Franklin, Washington, Benjamin 
West, Gilbert Stuart, Dolly Madison, 
Nelly Custis, and hosts of others were 
lively boys and girls of their own time. 


Famous Seamen of America, By Vita 
M. Powers and Hanson Hart Wensrer. 
(Crowell, $2.) Who are more thrilling in 
our history than Fenimore Cooper, ller- 
man Melville, R. H. Dana, Jr., and many 
more! Some were noted in times of war, 
and others still greater in times of peace. 
Well told and prettily pictured. 


That Fighting Spirit of Methodism. By 
Paut Nerr Garper. (Piedmont Press, 
Greensboro, N. C., $1.50.) Wesley was a 
warrior in the religious sense. He won 
much victory in the spiritual life and also 
in missions, education, theology, social 
service, music, and much more. It has 
been ably told by this professor in Duke 
University. He demonstrates historically 
the conquering work of Methodism. May 
that holy militancy be continued in the 
present age and all times to come! 


The Certainty of God. By James Gor- 
pon Giixey. (Macmillan, $1.75.) This is 
a third volume by Doctor Gilkey in inter- 
pretation of the liberal Christianity of to- 
day. It is a quite strong statement of the 
reality of God as seen in beauty, natural 
forces, moral power, and secret inner ex- 
periences. While it does not emphasize 
the historic revelation of God in the Man 
Jesus, it does have a vivid sense of the un- 
veiled Deity as seen in intuitive reason 
and saintliness of life. 


Adventures in Visitation Evangelism. 
By A. Eart Kernanan. (Revell, $1.50.) 
This evangelistic method, like all others, 
has its great value and its serious perils. 
It can bring hosts into membership, not 
all of whom have been saved by repen- 
tance and saving faith. Every church 
should be permanently evangelistic, saving 
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souls the whole year round. This book is 
rich as to method and contains many valu- 
able suggestions 


The Introduction to Biblical Archeol- 
ogy. By Grorce S. Duncan. (Revell, 
$1.75.) This Professor of Egyptology and 
\ssyriology in the American University 
has furnished an exceilent textbook both 
for homes and schools as to archeology 
as applied to religious history and the 
teachings of the Bible. It is quite up to 
date as to the digging now going on in 
scriptural lands. It travels from the Ur 
of Abraham to the Oxyrhynchus papyri. 
Perhaps the climax is a discussion of 
Archeology and Criticism. Its bibliog- 
raphy and index are quite complete. 


Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1928. (Methodist Book Concern, 
50 cents.) A book that should be in the 
nands of all pastors and official laymen in 
the church. It has never been better 
edited than by Dr. John W. Langdale, and 
it is crowned with an almost perfect index. 
Please reread all the older material and 
master the present revisions, later legis- 
lation, and the included spiritual and so- 
cial actions of the last General Confer- 
ence. 


The Bible Readers’ Life of Christ. By 
Byron Hoover DeMewnt. (Revell, $2.50.) 
This biography of Jesus is based on the 
Gospel harmony. As these Gospels were 
the prime collection of current knowledge 
of his life, such a record has high help to 
students of the Bible. Each chapter is 
preceded by a fully detailed analytical 
Table of Contents, and every fact in the 
life and teaching of Christ is given brief 
but well outlined expository treatment. 
This acquires homiletic as well as historic 
worth. 


Fundamental Christianity. By Francis 
L. Parrox. (Macmillan, $1.50.) This 
quite orthodox but very able conservative 
treatise of the philosophy of Christian doc- 
trine appeared first two years ago and was 
reviewed in this magazine. This reprint 
puts the price within the reach of poorer 
preachers, and we commend it to both the 
fundamentalists and the modernists. 


Till He Come. By Witutam Rorre. (T. 
& ‘T. Clark, $2.) These are sermons for 
Communion seasons by a minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland, under three sec- 
tions: Before the Table (Preparation) ; 
\t the Table (Communion); After the 
Table (Thanksgiving). These twenty ser- 
mons are followed by one on the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. They will be most help- 
ful in suggesting themes and expositions 
to preachers, possibly too strongly assist- 
ant to the idle ministry. 


Lovee By Wurm Lyon Puetps, 
(Dutton.) That charming essay on Hap- 
piness, by Professor Phelps, published in 
1927, has a lovely companion in this little 
book. This essay is not mere sentiment, 
but a genuine spiritual vision of real love. 
What would make a better birthday or 
Christmas present to any friend? 


The Authentic Literature of Israel. 
Edited by Exizaseru Czarnomsxa. (Mac- 
millan, $5.) This is Part II of a work 
first reviewed by us in our May-June num- 
ber, 1925. It considers the Hebrew 
literature from the exile to the recovery 
of Israel’s independence. Like the former 
volume, it is a rearrangement and render- 
ing of the fragmentary sources of Old 
Testament books. It has considerable 
value for all who are trying to trace the 
separate settings of the writings of Israel. 
The alleged insertions are in the Appen- 
dices. It also includes that apocryphal 
First Book of Maccabees. 


Pen Pictures of Calvary. By Branarp 
C. Cuausex. (Revell, $1.50.) Those who 
have read in the Mernopist Review the 
brief sermonic sketches on The Seven 
Words of the Cross will find additional 
help in these addresses. They are headed 
by a significant alliteration: Forgiveness, 
Freedom, Family, Forsaken, Faltering, 
Finished, and Farewell. The author 
rightly says, “Those seven sentences are 
among the brightest and loveliest jewels 
in the whole treasure house of Jesus’ 
teaching.” 


The Story of Napoleon. By Maseu. S. 
Ssitn. (Crowell, $2.50, net.) This is a 
worthwhile biography, handsomely ilius- 
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trated. Sixteen plates are in color from 
pictures by French artists. We see here 
both the best and the worst in that 
meteoric career, and its significance both 
to Europe and America even to-day. It 
is well fitted for reading by the present 
generation. 


The High Faith of Fiction and Drama. 
By Wituam L. Srivcer. (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, $2.) Doctor Stidger 
has added another to previous books on 
“book sermons” in which special emphasis 
is placed on the dramatic type. He also 
introduces the moral message of several 
cinema films. Of all those considered, the 
highest literary value is in Bernard 
Shaw’s Joan and The Devil's Disciple, and 
Hauptman’s The Fool in Christ. Many of 
the others will have no continuous life a 
generation from- now. Doctor Stidger, a 
brilliant worker in this field, is now pro- 
fessor in the Department of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Science in the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. We hope that 
he will teach those students that such book 
sermons will be valuable for weekday reli- 
gious lectures, but that the Holy Scrip- 
ture is worth a hundred times more for 
the Sunday sermon, both in its dramatic 
and literary quality, and above all in its 
message from God to man. Vitali ex- 
pository preaching of the book of God will 
not only fill the auditorium with visitors 
but the Church of Christ with saved souls. 


Paul the Man. By Ctarence E. Ma- 
cartNEY. (Revell, $2.) This book is in- 
teresting for the light it casts on the 
places Paul visited: especially Ephesus 
and Athens; upon the boats he traveled 
in; and upon the scenery along the shores 
he skirted in his voyages back and forth 
from Asia to Europe. Otherwise the book 
seems neither origina] nor scientific. The 
author has fallen into the rut of pious 
platitudes and hackneyed phrases. He has 
approached his subject with certain pre- 
conceived notions about predestination 
and scriptural literalism that tend to dis- 
tort the meaning of much that Paul taught 
and did. It has some value for the lay- 
man who is not too critical, or has not 
had access to other recent “Lives of 
Paul’; but to one who has read Jeffer- 
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son’s Character of Paul, or Robinson's 
Life of Paul (new edition), this book 
seems sadly and_ sordidly inferior, 
Throughout the entire book the author 
leans toward a traditiona] rather than an 
analytical interpretation, and he almos: 
completely ignores the psychological) 
aspects of Paul’s activities. The result is 
a volume that is interesting as a group of 
essays intended for general reading; but 
as a study of the Life of Paul, intended 
to add to our knowledge of the man and 
his work, it has little to offer —J. M. B. 


Facing Life. By W. H. Faunce. 
(Macmillan, $2.) The college chapel serv- 
ice where such addresses are given need 
never be a compulsory affair. The stu- 
dents will be drawn to this brief session 
of worship by the constraint of attraction 
and inspiration, and they will regard it as 
indispensable. The new environment, the 
widening horizon, the deepening faith, 
persistent problems, beyond college gates 
ire the general subjects of these forty- 
nine talks, helpful not only to those in 
college, but to all ambitious young people 
everywhere. 


Christ in Shakespeare. By Grorce H 
Morrison. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.) Any- 
thing that Doctor Morrison of Glasgow 
writes is welcome. His recent sudden 
death is a serious loss. These ten ad- 
dresses on the moral and spiritual mes- 
sage of Shakespeare’s greater plays 
suggest how creative literature could be 
used with advantage by the pulpit. Such 
an approach to the mind of youth wi 
secure an agreeable response. Straight- 
forward preaching is what the young peo- 
ple appreciate. It is found here as seen 
in the titles—The Reality of Providence, 
The Concern of God, The Nature of Man, 
The Worth of Woman, The Fact of Temp- 
tation, The Peril of Delay, The Power of 
Choice, The Sovereignty of Lové. The 
evening service has become a_ problem 
This volume offers one solution which 
preachers might well adopt. 


The Process of Group Thinking. By 
Harrison S. Exuiorr. (Association Press, 
$3.) If the principle of democracy is to 
prevail more attention should be given to 
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thoroughgoing discussion by all who are 
involved in the questions and situations 
which face them. The method of propa- 
ganda is to force readymade conclusions 
without any preparation on the part of 
those who are expected to accept them. 
The method of group thinking encourages 
unt guides people to think together so 
that they give assent with real understand- 
ing and conviction and thereby accomplish 
satisfactory results. This is not the same 
1s argument or debate, for truth is sel- 
dom secured by downing the other side or 
by the assertion of authority. The demo- 
process of group thinking allows 
the facts pleasant or otherwise. 
from 
various angles by Professor Elliott in this 


cratic 
for all 
The whole 


subject is considered 


volume. His suggestions and plans come 
out of a mature and varied experience. 
Fspecially valuable are the chapters on 
information and the expert, the relation 
of lectures and addresses to group think- 

the place of real convictions, emo- 
tional prejudice and bias, creative discus- 
This important manual is of the 
greatest value to preachers, teachers, and 


sion. 


thers.who guide public opinion in these 


days of much easy talk and little real 


thinking. —O. L. J. 

Hunger Fighters. By Pauw ve Kavir, 
Brace, $3.) The journalistic 
and dramatic style of Microbe Hunters is 
repeated in this volume. and 
famine are two of the greatest enemies of 
race. The previous volume 
eulogized the intrepid investigators of the 
The present 
introduces us to some of the men, chiefly 
Americans, whose persistency, quickwit- 


(Harcourt, 
Disease 
the human 


causes of disease. volume 


and courage led to discoveries 
which have helped to solve the food prob- 
The stirring chapter titles are con- 
sistent with the recital of the stirring ad- 
which are frequently given a 
spectacular setting. It is an intensely 
human story and at times touches the 
depths. Carleton, who introduced Ku- 
banka wheat, died in poverty. Mackay, 
the canny Scot, ended with a happy eve- 
Dorset, “the scientific Bolshevik,” 
discovered a vaccine for hog cholera. 
Mohler drove the foot and mouth disease 
under the ground, Francis, the discoverer 


te dness, 


lem. 


ventures 


ning. 
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of tularemia, followed the slogan, “Don’t 
imagine anything—try everything.” Shull 
was “the first fanatic for corn eugenics.” 
Babcock .was the father of vitamines. 
Steenback, the sun-trapper, demonstrated 
the virtue of ultra-violet rays. But it is 
not possible to sum up the stimulating 
items of achievements. Read the book, 
which is more exciting than the most 
thrilling detective story. —O. L. J. 


Reinspecting Victorian Religion. By 
Gaiws GLenwn_ ATKINS. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) In some respects the Victorian 
Age is as far away from us as the Eliza- 
bethan Age, but Dean Inge correctly re- 
marked that these two ages will come to 
be regarded as the twin peaks in which 
English civilization culminated. Many un 
favorable references to the Victorians are 
due to imperfect perspective. This book 
offers a rational estimate of some of those 
leaders to whom we are indebted. 
the poets are the best interpreters of any 
period, Doctor Atkins makes an illuminat- 
ing study of the “Idylls of the King” and 
“In Memoriam” by Tennyson, of “Cleon,” 
“Abt Vogler,” “Saul,” and “The Ring and 
the Book” by Browning. There are also 
many references to several of their con- 
temporaries in literature, science, and reli- 
gion. 


Since 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach. 
English Series. Edited by Sir James 
Marcuant. (Harpers, $2.50.) It was a 
happy thought when Doctor Stelzle edited 
a volume of American 
preachers on this subject. Now comes 
this volume by British preachers. Arch- 
bishop D’Arcy, who is at once a_philos- 


sermons by 


opher and a theologian, declares in a pene- 
trating sermon on Eternal” that 
“the central doctrines of Christianity are 
the Incarnation and the Atonement.” This 
verdict is accepted by all these preachers, 
who in different ways expound and apply 
the gospel of the Son of God. 
mons are argumentative more than horta- 
tive, and at times even controversial. 
They are expository rather than topical, 
theological and doctrinal, with a desire to 
commend the positive aspects of the 
Faith. But there is lacking the passion- 
ate evangelistic appeal of a former day. 


“Love 


The ser- 
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When British and American preachers 
are heard saying more frequently, “Be ye 
reconciled with God,” and do so in terms 
of modern life, the Evangel will evan- 
gelize.—O. L. J. 


Jesus Christ. By Antuony C. Deane. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $1.50.) This volume 
answers the question, “Whom say ye that 
I am?” by directing attention to Jesus as 
the Teacher who taught by word, deed, 
and character. The chapters on “The 
Crisis” and “The Last Days” gather up 
some of the results of our Lord’s fruitful 
ministry, and clearly show that the end 
was also the beginning of a still greater 
work which Christ has been carrying on 
through his followers. The best thing 
that could be said about this book is that 
it will help to make disciples of the great- 
est Teacher and confirm others in a more 
devoted discipleship. 


The Christ We Know. By Cwanuzs 
Fiske. (Harpers.) This narrative in- 
terpretation of Christ’s life is written so 
as to win from college students an intelli- 
gent allegiance to him. The glory of the 
Christian Faith is the glory of Christ, who 
stil succeeds in capturing the heart and 
mind of pecple, in giving them assurance 
of the reality of God and of the experience 
of forgiveness, and in enabling them to 
live on the highest levels. A good book 
for thoughtful young people. 


Jesus and Art. By James Rosertson 
Cameron. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.) Doc- 
tor Cameron challenges the assertion that 
the intellectual and esthetic tradition of 
Europe looks back to Athens and not to 
Galilee, and that art owes more to Praxi- 
teles than to Jesus. In a series of glow- 
ing chapters we learn that art springs 
from the same depths within the soul as 
religion. It was Jesus who brought the 
finishing touch which lifted everything into 
the region of the ideal, which is the only 
real. The supreme artist is here shown 
giving the creative impulse to all that is 
beautiful and buoyant. The chapter on 
“Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Beethoven” 
illustrates how Jesus recreated the spirit 
of man and renewed the face of art. 
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Cotton Mather. Keeper of the Puritan 
Conscience. By Raupen and Louise Boas, 
(Harpers, $3.50.) We do not agree with 
the Puritan in many things, but we are 
lacking in historical knowledge and in 
imagination when we overemphasize our 
disagreements and totally ignore the defi- 
nite Puritan contribution to American life 
and manners. We reject his harsh and 
rigid dogmas, but his essential ethics made 
possible the democracy of our day, and his 
influence has gone into the warp and woof 
of our national institutions. The Puritan, 
therefore, challenges us to understand him. 
Cotton Mather was a representative type 
of Puritanism, who focused in himself 
most of the ideals and attitudes of the 
seventeenth century. This remarkable 
and, in some respects, incomprehensible 
individual lived in an age of incredible 
witchcraft trials, of tragic persecutions of 
Baptists and Quakers, of static ideas of 
religion and morality which were enforced 
by legislation. He stands out in this book 
a lone but heroic character, maligned, 
satirize, and abused by his contemporaries, 
but exercising an influence which has not 
yet lost its control.—O. L. J. 


Jesus the Citizen. By James A. Roneat- 
son. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.) The miv- 
istry of the Master was largely carried on 
in the cities. This has been true of all 
the world’s greatest leaders. One reason 
is that in the city man’s social and crea- 
tive instincts find free play. To what ex- 
tent this was true of Jesus is well brought 
out in these vivid sketches, written with 
the insight of a poet, the discernment of a 
scholar, and sympathy of a believer. Mr. 
Robertson’s imagination at times gets the 
better of him when he refers to Jesus as 4 
“nervous” youth in Nazareth. He doubt- 
less means sensitive. But generally the 
author’s imagination is exercised within 
legitimate bounds. There is a whole ser- 
mon in the sentence, “Nazareth was thie 
cradle of Christ, but Capernaum was the 
cradle of Christianity.” Several such il- 
luminating thoughts occur throughout this 
suggestive volume. 


Roads to the City of God. By Basi 
MATHEWS. (Doubleday, Doran, 41.) 
Jerusalem during Passiontide in 1928 wit- 
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nessed a representative gathering of two 
hundred and forty men and women from 
the East and the West. Their intention 
was to share their visions, experiences, 
hopes, and purposes in an atmosphere of 
creative fellowship, for the worldwide ex- 
tension of Christianity, in the light of the 
momentous needs of the nations. The 
gathering at Lausanne in 1927 made pos- 
sible “the will to understand,” but the 
assembly on Mount Olivet in 1928 took a 
distinct step forward in the will to achieve. 
This volume is a stimulating interpreta- 
tion of the significance of the Jerusalem 
Council. It helps us to realize the vision 
of world fellowship in the name of the 
Universal Redeemer. 


Straight Answers to Life Questions. By 
CorpeLanp S™MrrnH. (Willett, Clark & 
Colby, $1.50.) The inquiring spirit has re- 
cently found many avenues for enlighten- 
ment. It is interesting to note that most 
if the questions come from the non-church- 
going majority of the American people. 
rhe subjects have to do largely with per- 
sonal religion, morals, health, and duty. 
Doctor Cadman’s Counsel in the daily 
press and his answers over the radio set 
the pace for this public ministry to dis- 
turbed and perplexed minds. This volume 
ontains a selection of answers by a 
Chicago preacher. They show clarity and 
charity, insight and sympathy, and a 
brevity which does not evade the issues 
with a multitude of words. 


The Realm of Essence. By Gerorce 
Santayana, (Scribners, $3.50.) San- 
tayana pursues his speculations unembar- 
rassed by contradictions in his methods of 
thinking. He is poetic more than philo- 
sophic, with little interest in the historic 
sense. The world of matter is unideal, 
but he is too human to ignore it. The 
world of ideals is unreal, but he is too 
much of an impressionist to discard it. 
In his disquietude he falls back upon 
symbolism and finds in such ideas as God 
and Immortality certain symbolical values 


which stimulate his passion for goodness 
and beauty. But truth is in the region 
of uncertainties, and it invites adventur- 
ous search “with zest when possible, with 
resignation when necessary and not sel- 
dom with amusement.” And yet we can- 
not draw the line between matter and 
spirit as though they were unrelated, with- 
out coming up against a blank wall. Nor 
is it possible to treat facts as matters of 
convenience. Santayana affirms that true 
life is experienced in a holiday mood. 
Thus with serene detachment he pours out 
his poetic effusions, pantheistic rhapsodies, 
eclectic surmizings. We certainly dis- 
agree with him, but he nevertheless con- 
strains us to read these mellow pages 
on pure being, complex essences, the basis 
of dialectic and kindred themes because 
of the charming artistry of language and 
the spirit of quiet confidence.—O. L. J. 


Theodore Roosevelt's Diaries of Boy- 
hood and Youth. (Scribners, $2.50.) 
Many men of note have written about 
their childhood recollections, but that is 
not the same as recounting the actual im- 
pressions and observations of childhood. 
“The child is father to the man.” Roose- 
velt was a normal boy, although at cer- 
tain periods his health was poor. There 
is no evidence of that fact in these diaries, 
which are full of the vigor of life and an 
alert interest in men and things. Such 
a volume is a better illustration of the re- 
actions of boyhood than the profound 
studies of psychologists. Above all it re- 
veals the developing nature of America’s 
greatest exponent of the strenuous life. 


The Study Bible. Edited by Jonwn 
Srertrnc. Volumes on Galatians and Job. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $1.25 each.) The six 
volumes already published in this new 
series of commentaries were noticed in the 
issue of July, 1928. Sufficient to say that 
these two additions maintain the same 
high standard. They are unhesitatingly 
recommended as among the best helps for 
all Bible students. 
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A READING COURSE 


The Faith that Rebels. A Re-examina- 
tion of the Miracles of Jesus. By D. 
S. Carrns, D.D. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Company. $2.50. 


Tue frontiers of knowledge have been 
pushed out. Where we used to speak in 
terms of the world we now do in terms 
of the universe or rather of a series of 
universes. Our imagination is stirred by 
the marvel of bigness and of smallness, 
and by what exists on the borderland be- 
tween the seen and the unseen. The idea 
of unchanging supple- 
mented with the fact of new beginnings. 
The authority of law is found to be con- 
sistent with the exercise of freedom, and 
the conception of continuity is in har- 
mony with that of change. We do not live 
in an arbitrary clime hemmed in by a pre- 
determined and static legislation. We are 
under the control of dynamic forces which 
are “self-refraining, self-preservative, self- 
adjusting, self-increasing, self-reproduc- 
ing,” and under the direction of the elan 
vital, which we call God. 

In such circumstances, intimidation is 
out of place, whether it be in the name of 
science or of religion. The reasonable 
course is investigation with “sceptical 
scrutiny” of the assertions of both scientist 
and religionist. “Whatever makes life 
true cannot be at its own center false,” is 
a good principle submitted by Bishop Mc- 
Connell and well expounded in his re- 
cent book, Humanism and Christianity. 
That is to say, we should distinguish be- 
tween the chaff and the wheat, and not 
wholly discount the chaff, which is a pro- 
tecting shield around growing grain. If 
this principle were to guide us in the 
search after truth, differences of viewpoint 
and of emphasis will be accepted as com- 
plementary and not as contradictory esti- 
mates of ultimate values. It should also 
be possible to bridge the chasm between 
science which does not mistake itself for 
philosophy, and religion that does not con- 
fuse itself with dogma. 

An impartial consideration of the ques- 
tion recognizes the unity of the universe 


laws has to be 


The natural is not separated from the 
spiritual by an insurmountable barrier, 
but the two interpenetrate. It is not a 
closed system of fixed habits and sequences 
with an “unrepeatable past,” but a system 
of orderly development with room for 
influences outside the present purview. 
Life cannot be interpreted in any rigidly 
mechanical fashion when there is muiti- 
plied evidence of an endlessly creative 
“full of unexpected issues and 
unforceable events.” 

Professor Hogg rightly states, in Re- 
demption from this World, that “in re- 
gard to the supernatural there still is to- 
day too much of what almost deserves to 
be called cant.” He refers especially to 
the miraculous which some treat as beneath 
with “an attitude of 
easy, irresponsible disbelief.” This 
tude is a “belated survival” of the 
credulity of Deism, which thought of 
absentee God, who is morally neutral io 
the point of being oblivious to the fate 
of things. 


process, 


serious discussion 


The theistic position accepts 
the immanence of God, who is perpeu 
ally working out his redemptive purposes 
in spite of the tantalizing obstructions im 
posed by man, who misuses his freedom 
in the random undertakings of 
sightedness. 

Many have the 
church has *‘ 


short- 


impression that the 
‘succumbed to the materialized 
life of the world around it.” The redis 
covery of its unlimited resources in the 
God of Christ will surely enable the church 
to renew its inner life, and to declare the 
whole message of the kingdom of God 
concerning the sacredness of personality 
for the creation of a new and better order 
of society. This means that Christianity 
must be given a new orientation. 

How is this to be done? A convincing 
answer is given by Principal Cairns in his 
volume having the arresting title, The 
Faith that Rebels. In an earlier volume, 
The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith, 
Doctor Cairns stated that “Religion is, 
fundarfentally, on the human side, man’s 
protest and appeal to the Supreme against 
the sorrows, indignities, and sins of this 
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present world. It is the endeavor of man, 
through that appeal, to unite himself with 
the life of that unseen and ruling world, 
and so to win the power from it to domi- 
nate and transmute the life of time” (21). 
The present volume might be regarded as 
the Christian man’s protest against re- 
strictions which limit the power of the 
Supreme. This fertile thinker is neither 
an iconoclast nor an obscurantist. He is 
a rationalist in the best sense and is the 
spokestnan for a theory of life which is 
finding favor among contemporary theo- 
logians. It is evidenced in such books as 
Reality, by B. H. Streeter; Religious 
Values, by E. S. Brightman; Redemption 
from this World, by A. G. Hogg; The 
Christlike God, by F. J. McConnell; Faith 
in God and Its Christian Consummation, 
by D. M. Baillie; The Life of Prayer in a 
World of Science, by W. A. Brown. 

Sir Henry Jones in his Gifford lectures, 
A Faith that Enquires, protested against 
the dogmatism of the churches in the 
name of Idealism, and ruled out of reli- 
gion all miraculous revelation and provi- 
dential intervention, although he declared 
that the view of a limited 
worthy of serious criticism. 


God is not 
Doctor Cairns 
protests against the dogmatic axioms of 
the philosopher in the name of religion. 
He agrees with another Gifford lecturer, 
Earl Balfour, who in Theism and Human- 
ism, put up a strong argument for “a 
God whom men can love, a God to whom 
men can pray, who takes sides, who has 
purposes and preferences, whose attri- 
howsoever conceived, leave unim- 
paired the possibility of a personal rela- 
tion between himself and those whom he 
has created.” 

In what he calls “an exploratory essay 
Doctor 
Cairns states the problem of the miracu- 
as to incite others to carry the 
further than he has done. His 
premises and conclusions may not meet 
with general approval. But it will be 
agreed that he has at least focused atten- 
tion on an issue which cannot be lightly 
cismissed. He disagrees with the tradi- 
tionalist who advocates miracles as bul- 
warks of the faith, and with the modern- 
ist who treats the miraculous narratives as 
“mythical exaggerations of the phenomena 


butes, 


rather than a dogmatic solution,” 


lous so 
solution 
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of psychotherapeutics.” Both views are 
obsolete because they evade the central 
fact of the Gospels, that miracles are not 
simply a byproduct but an integral and 
essential part of the and min- 
istry of Jesus. They are not merely evi- 
dences of divine power to certify our 
Lord’s authority, but revelations of divine 
grace to declare his purpose of redemp- 
tion. These notable deeds were “the 
natural results within a Spiritual Uni- 
verse of the appearance of a unique Per- 
sonality” (124). 

It is therefore of primary importance to 

know what Jesus had to say about mir- 
acles. But are we sure of the authenticity 
of his words? Even when the historicity 
of some miracles is doubted, the broader 
aspects of the question must reckon with 
the character of Jesus. However we maj 
explain or explain them away, the accepted 
belief in miracles is vouched for in the 
New Testament. Whatever views we may 
hold about this record, we must agree 
with Dr. James Denney, in Jesus and the 
Gospel, that “When we open the New 
Testament we find ourselves in presence 
of a glowing religious life. There is 
nothing in the world which offers any 
real parallel either to this life, or to the 
collection of books which attests it. , 
And beginning to end, in all its 
parts and aspects and elements, this reli- 
gious life is determined by Christ. 
If we sum it up in the one word faith, it 
is faith in God through him—a faith which 
ewes to him all that is characteristic in 
it, all that distinguishes it from what is 
elsewhere known among men by that 
name.” 

The crux of the whole question is right 
here. 


message 


from 


What Jesus said about his miracles 
has profound significance because of his 
reiterated emphasis upon the necessity of 
faith and of the expression of this crea- 
tive power in prayer (67ff.). This truth 
has been largely blurred in our modern 
religious thinking. It is partly owing to 
the intimidations of science, which knows 
only the physical or materialistic part, but 
not that larger part which includes the 
spiritual. Another reason is that the 
church is suffering from flatness and dead- 
ness due to an intellectual sophistication 
which has led to a contracted idea of God 
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(155). The message of the miracles, ac- 
cording to the teaching of Jesus is, “that 
God is more near, more real and mighty, 
more full of love, and more ready to 
help every one of us than any one of us 
realizes” (247). 

The non-possumus conclusions of tradi- 
tionalist and modernist are well brought 
out in the first chapter on “The Rival 
Theories of Miracle.” This is further il- 
lustrated in the chapters on “The Gospel 
Miracles” and “The Faith of Jesus.” 
What a contrast between our Lord’s vic- 
torious energy as testified in the Gos- 
pels, and the depressing version in such 
books as The Story of Jesus, by B. W. 
Bacon, and, Jesus, a New Biography, by 
Shirley J. Case! Petitionary prayer has 
the note of militant aggressiveness. It is 
not a form of fatalistic acquiescence as 
commonly understood in the use of the 
phrase, “Thy will be done.” Such a view 
has turned “what was meant to be a 
battle cry into a wailing litany.” Prayer 
expresses an attitude of eager acceptance, 
accompanied by a sense of vigorous re- 
sponsibility to wage a _ truceless war 
against the grim tragedy of sin and suf- 
fering. This warfare is to be conducted 
by “creative and rebellious faith, rebel- 
lious not against the Supreme will but 
against the intruding and transient evils 
of human life” (196). Jesus thus re- 
garded faith as the very nerve of religion, 
inspired by filial relations with God. The 
traditional view of the church regards 
faith as something quiescent. Not so was 
it with the finest spirits of the church, 
such as Saint Francis, Luther, Wesley, 
John Howard, Hudson Taylor, Thoburn, 
Paton, William Booth, Mary Slessor, Jo- 
sephine Butler, and other elect souls, too 
numerous to mention. They took no 
morbid views even when the sorrows of 
humanity pressed hard upon them. They 
closely followed the real Author and 
Beginner, the adventurous Pioneer and 
Perfecter of faith, And they were not 
disappointed. 

There is no other alternative before the 
church. It must go forward on the lines 
indicated by our Lord, as did the early 
church and other leaders at various periods 
in the history of the church. Any other 
course is an unjustifiable evasiveness of 
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his claims. The imperative need is a 
deepening of the spiritual life of the 
church in its persona] rather than its insti- 
tutional features. Indeed, there is a grow- 
ing conviction throughout the church that 
the power of faith and prayer is produc- 
ing results in the material and in the spir- 
itual realms which can be demonstrated 
empirically and scientifically. This also 
refers to the healing ministry which has 
hitherto been largely associated with 
fanaticism because the church officially dis- 
counted it. Doctor Cairns repeatedly de- 
clares that popular Christian views of mis- 
fortune are based upon a superficial view 
of God, largely colored by pagan errors 
which crept into the church. The prac- 
tice is still far too common of throwing 
responsibility upon God for evils that 
should be charged up to man and to men- 
made environments. Then, again, a futile 
complacency indulges in generalizations 
about God's ways, not realizing that there 
are unplumbed depths of the divine wis- 
dom and power. 

If the freedom of God and the freedom 
of man means anything at all, it means 
that the status quo is inconclusive. Since 
we do not live in a “closed universe,” it 
is conceivable that at any moment some 
unexpected impulse may lead to results 
which are not interruptions or violations 
but new manifestations of the divine 
Order (127). “The story of man’s moral 
as of his intellectual progress is not so 
much the story of the making as of the 
awakening of personalities to the eternal 
environment that lies behind the natural” 
(139). What is this but conversion, which 
sets at nought all theories of a rigid and 
implacable law? When the church loses 
its power to convert and substitutes for 
this work of divine grace the methods 
improvement by education and legislation, 
then it ceases to be the Church of Christ 
with the evangelic passion of redemption 
It becomes an ethical culture society or « 
reform agency, mopping up the floor i: 
stead of turning off the spigot. Read the 
chapter on “Nature and Morality” and 
also that on “Modern Instances and Specu- 
lations.” 

What has induced a current impression 
that religion is dope but scientific know! 
edge gives us reality? It is largely due 
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to the compartment theory of life based 
upon a compromise, which leaves science 
in control of the physical and religion 
busied with the spiritual. Such a con- 
cordat is repudiated by religion which 
insists that the world of values pertains 
to the whole of life. If nature is plastic 
to influences from the free human spirit, 
is the Almighty Father incapable of exer- 
cising like plastic influences? We are not 
yet prepared for a correlation of “Science 
and Religion.” When it comes the recon- 
ciliation will be “between the abstract and 
general view of science and the ‘personal 
and romantic’ view of religion, between the 
view which holds that the world of nature 
is rigid, and that it is plastic in the hands 
of God” (123). Why should we limit 
progress as though finality has been 
reached? Are not ignorance and indolence 
responsible for the barriers which prevent 
the further advance of scientific knowl- 
edge and the larger benefits of religious 
ichievement ? 

It is a false piety which declares that 
mishaps are unconditional and immov- 
able. “The Problem of Evil” has been 
measurably solved by the church. For- 
eign missions discounted by the Reforma- 
tion leaders, have changed the lives of 
thousands in paganism. Slavery has been 
abolished; the miseries associated with 
the industrial revolution have been greatly 
lessened; the course of prohibition is 
steadily advancing; the prevention of war 
is no longer regarded as the erratic enter- 
prise of pacifists (232ff.). These are illus- 
trations which contradict the fatalistic 
ideas that what has been must so continue 
to be. The Christian theist holds that 
“the world is a place of soul making,” 
and he rightly rebels against anything that 
interferes with this redemptive project. 
He also thinks of prayer, as did the Pil- 
grim Fathers, that “God always answers 
in the letter or for the better.” 

The call, then, is for high and heroic 
adventures on the part of a believing 
church which has faith in the power 
of God as the Sovereign Reality; in his 
Supreme loving kindness and pity which 
cares for the souls and the bodies of men; 
in his perfect Liberty to help men so that 
he intervenes in the ordinary course of 
events, to act creatively whenever the real 


spiritual interest of his children requires 
it (217ff.). This is difficult doctrine and 
it demands the fullest exercise of faith. 
But it is practicable if we become pos- 
sessed of such a temper of mind and of 
spirit as shall expect great things from 
God and attempt great things for God, 
in the name of Christ the World’s Revolu- 
tionary and Redeemer. 


Side Reading 


Science in Search of God. By Kirtiey 
F. Marner. (Henry Holt, $2.) A geolo- 
gist reviews the relations between science 
and religion, and concludes that both are 
necessary to discover the moral quality 
of the universe and to utilize all the po- 
tential capacities of mankind. Miracles 
must be subjected to the threefold test of 
history, which asks whether the record is 
reliable; of philosophy, which seeks to 
understand them; and of religion, which 
notes their moral and spiritual values. 
This book helps to clarify the atmosphere. 


The New Age of Faith. By Jonx 
Lancpon-Davies. (Garden City Publish- 
ing Co., $1.) Pseudo science is an im- 
pertinent assumption, but true science 
faces the actual facts and constantly fights 
the intangible enemy of slovenly habits of 
thought in its own camp and outside. 
What the author means is shown in the 
spirited chapters on “Man the Meddler,” 
“The Race Fiends,” “Heredity and Soci- 
ology,” “What We Mean by Race.” The 
whole book is a powerful argument for the 
truth that it is not by generation but by 
creation, not by controlling the living be- 
ing but by controlling the world into 
which it is born will the scientific states- 
men of the future avoid the rocks and 
make for the haven. 


Affirmative Religion. By Wtxrrep E. 
Garrison. (Harpers, $2.) Faith is a 
recognition of the reality of spiritual 
values and an eager quest of them. This 
author is convinced that it was never so 
easy as now to believe the things which 
are best worth believing. He defends and 
illustrates this conviction in a series of 
illuminating chapters. He further holds 
that what we need is not a new religion 
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but more practical expressions of Chris- general, address Reading Course, care of 
tianity which is best capable of meeting the Mernopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
every existing situation. New York City. 

For further information about books in Oscar L. Josern, 


THE PLACE OF PARDON 


Tere is a spot to me more dear 
Than native vale or mountain; 

A spot for which affection’s tear 
Springs grateful from its fountain: 

*Tis not where kindred souls abound, 
Though that is almost heaven; 

But where I first my Saviour found, 
And felt my sins forgiven. 


Hard was my toil to reach the shore, 
Long tossed upon the ocean; 

Above me was the thunder’s roar, 
Beneath the wave’s commotion: 

Darkly the pail of night was thrown 
Around me, faint with terror: 

In that dark hour how did my groan 
Ascend for years of error! 


Sinking and panting as for breath, 
I knew not help was near me; 
And cried, “Oh! save me, Lord, from death, 
Immortal Jesus, hear me!” 
Then quick as thought I felt him mine, 
My Saviour stood before me; 
I saw his brightness round me shine, 
And shouted, “Glory! Glory!” 


O sacred hour! O hallowed spot! 
Where love divine first found me; 
Wherever falls my distant lot, 
My heart shall linger round thee: 
And when from earth I rise, to soar 
Up to my home in heaven; 
Down will I cast my eyes once more, 
Where I was first forgiven. 


[These verses appeared in the Minstrel of Zion, written by Witu1aM 
Hunter, author of gospel songs more than two generations ago. In this Eprror’s 
boyhood, he often heard his father sing these lines. They are not great poetry, 
but are a strong song of salvation. ] 








